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Art.  l.-^Memoirt  of  the  Protector  Oliver  CromweU^  and  of 
hie  Sone  Richard  and  Henry ;  illustrated  by  Original  Let¬ 
ters  and  other  Family  Papers.  ^  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq. 
a  Descendant  of  the  Family,  tendon,  1820.  Longman. 
Pp.  748.  4to. 

**  Tt  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
of  his  family,'*  says  this  author,  **  that  his  character  hath 
^  been  led  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.**  We  do  not 
think,-^!  the  circumstances  conndered, — that  there  was  much 
angularity  in  this  misfortune.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
mempry  of  a  man  who  had  towered  over  so  many  haughty  foes, 
should  escape  the  resentment  long  harboured  in  vain  against  his 
living  power ;  nor  can'  we  wonder  that  the  retaliation  vehement¬ 
ly  but  abortively  directed  against  his  usurpation  of  Sovereign 
sway,  should  have  been  exacted  out  of  his  posthumous  fame. 
The  scenes  of  strife  and  violence  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  through  which  so  few  pass  untainted,  gave  plausibuity  to 
every  suspicion,  and  confirmation  to  every  charge  urged 
against  him  by  his  adversaries;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world,  that  the  heart  of  a  rebel  and  usurper  had  been 
the  seat  of  all  imiminable  pollution.  With  the  sceptre  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Semnd  Charles,  was  committed  to  him 
dominion  over  the  fortune  and  fame  of  his  enemies— the  power 
of  beckoning  to  his  service  the  venal  wit,  and  eloquence,  in  which 
the  memories  of  the  greatest  men  are  capriciously  preserved  cither 
to  honour  or  to  infamy.  The  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  accor¬ 
dingly  come  down  to  us  spotted  with  almost  every  vice  which  the 
variety  of  human  wickedness  will  admit,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
sharpest  satire  can  invent  The  most  singular  personage  in  Bri. 
tish  story  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  veriest  monsters  of 
depravity — and  we  have  been  left  in  suspcnce  which  to  admire 
most,  the  greatness  or  the  guilt  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His 
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bad  name,  besides,  has  acquired  an  universal  currencY»  which  it 
must  now  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrest ;  nis  place  in 
history  seems  determined ;  his  imputed  iniquities  have  b^n  em¬ 
balmed  irrevocably,  in  its  pages.  This  was  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  priority  obtained  by  tlie  royalist  and  presby  te-rian  au¬ 
thors  in  the  propagation  of  their  charges ;  and  of  the  necessary 
postpoiieracut,  by  the  friends  of  Cromwell,  of  his  defence,  till  they 
should  find  an  audience,  in  becoming  temper,  to  listen  to  it.  It 
was  long  before  this  salutary  moderation  could  be  realized ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  the  usurper  had  leisure  to  heap 
their  aeprooches  mountain-high  upon  his  memory,  while  time  was 
wearing  into  consistency  the  unshapen  mass,  and  imparting  to 
the  industrious  contnbutions  of  slander,  the  compactness  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  history. 

Such  are  the  disadvantages  with  which  the  author  before  us 
will  have  to  contend  in  his  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory  of 
his  ancestor.  They  are  weighty  and  almost  overpowering.  He 
has  not,  in  executing  his  task,  to  deal  only  with  the  vindictive  re- 
publicanism  of  Ludlow,  or  the  more  generous  and  loyal  indig¬ 
nation  of  Clarendon,  for  whose  occasional  exaggerations  every 
reader  at  once  finds  an  apology,  and  makes  a  aue  and  willing 
allowance ;  but  with  the  authority  of  a  historian  of  yet  higher 
name,  who,  by  his  apparent  equability  of  temperament,  finds 
an  avenue  to  belief,  which  is  equally  closed  agtunst  all  classes  of 
partizans,  whether  apologists,  or  accusers.  Mr.  Hume,  in  re¬ 
cording  the  exploits,  and  pourtraying  the  character  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  has  maintained  an  appearance  of  candour  so  prepos¬ 
sessing,  tliat,  if  he  have  really  dissembled,  it  will  require  the 
nicest  possible  tact  to  undo  the  web  of  sophistry,  and  dissipate 
the  illusion.  If  he  meant  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  Crom¬ 
well — and  this  purpose  is  broadly  imputed  to  him  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  tlie  work  before  us — he  has  shewn  himself  a 
master  of  his  questionable  vocation.  He  does  not,  in  order  to 
fix  our  aversion  and  wonder,  proceed  at  once  to  shroud  his  por¬ 
trait  in  unbroken  shade,  but,  with  many  bright  and  enlivening 
touches,  he  mingles  the  colours  of  depravity  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  emulate,  if  it  do  not  really  exemplify,  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  nature  and  of  truth.  He  has  not  singled  out  Crom¬ 
well  for  any  visible  display  of  premeditated  resentment — ^but,  af¬ 
ter  conducting  the  eye  in  easy  succession  over  the  thick  brush¬ 
wood  of  rebellion,  up  to  its  knotted  centre,  he  vindicates  the 
equanimity  of  the  historian,  by  ascribing  much  of  the  pestilent 
growth  to  the  accidental  vices  of  the  soil  alone,  and  the  peculiar 
malignity  of  the  seasons.  When  he  leads  forth  the  magnanimous 
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usurper  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  posterity,  it  is  not  in  the  squa. 
lid  guise  of  a  felon  stumbling'in  fetters,  and  trembling  under  the 
ban  of  humanity.  The  portrait  is  that  of  undaunted  anibirion, 
glancing  with  diffidence  and  remorse  indeed,  on  the  sjx>t  of 
royal  blood  which  no  lustration  can  wa.<»h  away,~yet  pi>inting 
with  triumph  to  the  laurels  which,  in  the  seemingly  impdrtuu 
estimate  of  the  historian  himself,  proclaim  the  talents  and  the 
ralour  of  one  of  the  roost  wonderful  spirits  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  rule  the  destinies  of  narions. 

Considering  the  author  before  us,  therefore,  as  having  taken 
his  stand  in  opposition  to  authority  so  high,  we  cannot  augur 
very  favourably  of  his  success.  The  History  of  Mr.  Hume  is 
one  of  the  standard  works  of  our  language ;  and  as  there  can 
be  few  who  do  not  read  it  with  delight,  there  are  none  who 
can  omit  its  perusal  without  reproach.  The  History  of  £ng- 
hmd  is  just  a  book  of  that  class  which  it  is  most  easy  to  im¬ 
peach,  and  most  difficult  to  convict  of  mistake;  for  as  the 
field  over  which  the  author  has  travelled  is  one  of  large  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  many  parts  thickly  beset  with  controversy,  the 
chance  of  his  having  committed  errors  will  be  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  reader's  indifference  about  their  detection. 
The  general  reputation  of  the  work  is  settled  Ix'yond  all  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and  the  reader,  confiding  in  this,  will  resent  all  mi¬ 
nute  attempts  to  disturb  his  general  conviction,  and  spurn  every 
invitation  to  the  pmnful  review,  in  its  rude  and  elementary 
appearance,  of  a  scene  which  the  great  historian  has  so  well 
embellished.  The  suspicion  created  by  listening  to  any  special 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  might  beget  distressing  doubts 
of  the  author's  general  accuracy,  which  could  be  removed 
only  by  toiling  through  the  chaos  out  of  which  he  has  con¬ 
structed  his  own  well-proportioned  fabric.  But  this  task,  of. 
difficult  execution  even  to  the  experienced  antiquary,  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  to  the  common  reader and  hence  it  is,  that 
to  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  the  History  of  Englarid,  the 
fame  of  the  most  illustrious  names  is  almost  irrevocably  confided. 
Hit  is  the  grand  court  of  appeal  i  and  when  judgment  has  once 
been  pronounced  in  this  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  inferior  jurisdictions, — the  antiquaries,  memorialists, 
chroniclers, — give  utterance  to  their  inaudible  murmurs.  The 
wide  range  of  Mr.  Hume's  work  thus  gives  it  a  prodigious  advan¬ 
tage  over  any  partial  com{MiaUon,  however  laboriously  j)ut  toge¬ 
ther,  and  however  ancient  or  authentic  the  materials.  We  love 
to  wander  through  its  various  magnificence,  and  repine  when 
withdrawn  to  any  curious  speculations  al)out  the  quality  of  the 
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materials  of  which  it  has  been  constructed,  or  any  nice  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  rubbish  which  anciently  occupied  its  scite. 

We  allude  to  these  conaderations,  not  because  we  question  the 
merit  of  any  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  at 
Mr.  Hume,  but  bemuse  we  doubt  whether  the  success  of  such 
an  undertaking  can  ever  be  answerable  to  the  expectations  of  its 
author.  Even  if  he  possess  the  unrivalled  felicity  of  composi¬ 
tion  which  belonged  to  the  great  historian,  we  should  still  think 
that  the  contest  must,  for  the  reasons  given  already,  be  main¬ 
tained  at  great  disadvantage  with  a  view  to  that  which  is,  we 
suppose,  the  prime  object  of  all  authors,  and  especially  of  the 
vindicators  of  departed  and  misrepresented  greatness— we  mean 
the  impression  to  l)e  produced  upon  public  opinion.  Popularity 
is  of  course  their  great  aim,  because  it  is  popular  error  they  de¬ 
sire  to  correct;  but,  in  seeking  thisobject,  they  are  compelled,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  writers,  to  struggle  not  only  a^inst  the 
fixed  prejudices,  but  the  frozen  apathy  of  the  pubhe.  This 
is  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  some  of  our  great  and  popular  historians  have 
fallen  into  errors  which  it  would  be  of  signal  importance  to  cor¬ 
rect  Mr.  Hume  himself  is  not  exempted  from  this  censure. 
There  is  no  person  of  understanding  familiar  with  his  great  work 
who  will  not  acknowledge  that  a  deep  tincture  of  prejudice  runs 
through  many  of  its  most  important  passages,  and  that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  period  to  which  the  author  before  us  has  taken 
so  many  elaborate  exceptions,  is,  writh  all  its  high  and  unques¬ 
tioned  excellence,  distinguished  by  a  certain  unhappy  bias, 
which,  whether  it  proceeded  from  an  erring  jud^ent,  or  an 
overflowing  comp^ion  for  the  suflerings  of  royiuty,  is  at 
riance  with  the  high  and  generous  lessons  which,  if  history  do 
not  teach,  she  betrays  her  duty  alike  to  monarchs  and  their 
people.  ' 

It  is  now  proper  to  state  that  we  do  not  think  the  author 
before  us  has  managed  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  in 
the  most  judicious  or  efficient  manner.  His  object  is  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  fame  of  the  Protector ;  and  with  this  view  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  very  carefully  ransacked  all  the  contemporary  me¬ 
moirs  and  chronicles,  of  which  he  has  made  the  freest  possible 
use  in  his  compilation.  But  although  he  has  used  them  freely, 
he  has  not  marshalled  them  forcibly ;  and  his  enormous  volume 
presents  an  appearance  altogether  chaotic  and  repulsive.  He 
Degins  by  devoting  several  chapters  to  the  history  of  the  troubles 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  continues  the  annals  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  with  very  little  notice  of  Cromwell  personally,  down  to  the 
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period  of  the  usurper's  death.  For  what  purpose  this  is  given  as 
a  separate  and  preliminary  morceau  in  a  work  entitled  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Protector,"  &c.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  the  more  es* 
pecially  that  in  the  separate  and  larger  portion  of  the  work 
in  which  the  author  appears  to  apply  himself  to  his  proper 
subject,  the  public  transactions  are  not  only  glanced  at  again, 
but  fully  resumed,  and  the  very  same  passages  and  quotations 
in  many  instances  repeated.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to 
write  about  Cromwell  at  all  without  including  in  great  part 
the  history  of  the  period,  in  which  he  lived;  but  this  consider¬ 
ation  ought  to  have  led  the  author  to  reject  a  distinction 
which  was  impossible,  not  to  commit  a  repetition  which  is  felt  to 
be  intolerable.  Even  the  preliminary  and  public  history,  how. 
ever,  is  gpven  after  a  very  strange  fashion,  and  consists  of  paral¬ 
lel  passages  from  Rushworth,  Clarendon,  May,  Whitclock,  &o. 


all  heaped  together,  without  order  or  arrangement,  and  in  most 
instances  without  a  tingle  reflection  from  the  compiler,  to  bind 
together  the  jarring  materials.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  wearisome  effect  of  this  mode  of  compilation,  great 
as  are  the  merits  of  many  of  the  narrators,  and  fresn  and  forcible 
as  arc  the  dcUdls  which  drop  from  the  pens  of  the  actors  in 
those  memorable  transactions.  But  nothing  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  symmetry  and  order ;  and  the  same  writers  whom  it 
would  be  pleating  to  follow  in  the  easy  copiousness  of  their  own 
narratives,  become  tiresome  and  almost  unintelligible  when  dislo¬ 
cated  and  broken  down  to  serve  for  this  compilation  oi  Mr. 
Cromwell’s. 

But  leaving  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shall 
proceed  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  its  subject,  and,  our  object  being 
merely  a  sketch,  shall  so  for  follow  the  author  as  to  begin  by 
some  imperfect  notice  of  the  political  character  of  the  times  in 
which  Cromwell  lived,  and  of  the  causes,  more  or  less  imme¬ 
diate,  which  led  to  the  transactions  in  which  he  took  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  a  part,  and  with  reference  to  which  his  character  is  chiefly 
to  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  that  spirit  arose  in  England,  which,  after  an 
undaunted  collision  with  the  monarch,  while  in  the  unbroken 
majesty  of  his  power,  gradually  sapped  its  deepest  foundations, 
and  finally  reaiuicd  the  awful  consummation  of  regicide,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  explaining.  The  most  sagacious 
statesmen  of  the  period,  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Lord  Clarehdon  alludes  to  a  hypothesis  prevalent  in 
bis  time — although  he  intimates  his  disapprobation  of  it— which 
traced  the  beginnings  of  disorder  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  s^s  of  the  appalling  ruin  which  ensued,  had  lurked, 
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it  was  thought,  for  a  long  period  in  the  national  mind ;  nor  could 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  disorders  believe  that  any  thing  so  stupen¬ 
dous  in  guilt  and  misery  could  be  the  casual  product  of  a  few 
angry  sesrions  of  parliament.  It  did  not  accord  with  their 
notions  of  the  relation  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  to  suppose  that 
the  slight  irritation  produced  by  the  conflicts  betwixt  preroga¬ 
tive  and  privilege,  which  signalized  the  early  administration  of 
Cliarles  1.  should  have  led  to  the  burning  fever  that  ensued,  or  . 
could  account  for  the  melancholy  fimizy,  which,  fixing  its  central 
station  in  the  House  of  Commons,  diffused  itself  like  a  pestilence 
over  the  land.  They  imagined,  and  not  without  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  storm '  which  first  discharged  its  withering  drops 
upon  the  region  of  prerogative,  and  then  burst  in  fatal  thunders 
over  the  universal  privileges  of  the  nation,  roust  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  its  destructive  matter  for  a  long  period — and  that  its  prepara¬ 
tions  had  commenced  long  before  its  terrors  were  descried.  Both 
royalists  and  republicans  joined  in  this  hypothecs — the  one  be¬ 
cause  they  were  gratified  by  thinking  that  they  had  not  been  over¬ 
come  by  a  mere  passing  exhalation  of  popular  zeal,  but  owed  their 
ruin  to  a  power  which  time  had  nursed  to  resistless  maturity :  the 
other  because  they  were  glad  to  be  accounted  the  instruments 
of  a  syf=tem  which  could  challenge  a  higher  origin  than  their 
own  selfish  ainbiUon,  and  issuing  from  the  recesses  of  an  age 
even  then  advanced  to  ancestral  honours,  had  about  it  the  ma¬ 
jestic  bearing  which  belongs  to  antiquity. 

The  real  origin  of  popular  commotions,  and  indeed  of  all 
violent  transitions  in  public  feeling,  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained 
even  in  those  stages  of  society  in  which  the  intercourse  is  most 
unshackled,  and  the  play*  so  to  speak  of  the  national  pas¬ 
sions,  mo.st  distinctly  unveiled.  The  very  emphatic  specinca- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  any  memorable  impulse  which  the  public 
mind  may  appear  to  have  received,  is  a  pi  oof  only  of  super¬ 
abundant  temerity.  It  is  asserted  by  a  philosophical  writer  of 
great  eminence,  that  the  poUcy  of  monarchs  cannot  be  antici¬ 
pated  upon  any  principles  of  reasoning,  but  that  the  course  to  be 
follow’t>a  in  any  given  circumstances  by  a  republic,  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  predicted,  because  while  the  will  of  a  single  person  is  ca¬ 
pricious,  that  of  a  multitude  will  be  oontrolleil  by  some  fixed 
maxims,  however  salient  and  iiTegular  the  particles  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  reflection  is  just,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  popular  mind; — taken  as  descriptive  of  its 
sudden  transitions,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  events  of  the  political  world  follow'  the  slow  march  of 
judgment,  or  creep  through  the  lazy  channel  of  routine,  but 
the  more  brilliant  phenomena  which  break  the  tame  continuity 
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of  the  aeries,  obey  the  tremulous  impulses,  and  own  the  electric 
movements  of  passion.  When  the  passions  come  into  full  and 
vigorous  play,  it  is  in  viun  that  we  seek  the  external  occasion 
commensurate  to  the  depth  and  energy  of  the  inward  affection, 
mr  ouestion  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  chronofogist  for.  the  progress 
of  tnat  magnificent  oeliriura,  which  has  its  birth  and  its  being  in 
the  recesses  of  the  human  spirit.  The  accustomed  relations 
hetwixt  cause  and  effect  are  dissolved — and  instead  of  the  delw 
berate  pn^ression  which  denotes  the  stillness  of  ordinary  seasons, 
the  mistier  destinies  of  empire  are  wrought  out  in  tempests 
which  rock  it  to  its  foundations  It  is  thus  impossible,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,,  to  .assign  with  minute  precision  the  sources 
of  the  strange  pasrions  wluch  of  a  sudden  take  possession  of 
the  multitude:  and  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
English  revolution,  which  began  with  the  virtual  dethronement 
of  the  first  Charles,  and  the  elevation  of  popular  power  ovet 
the  ruins  of  royalty,  even  before  it  had  mustered  the  bad  reso¬ 
lution  to  shed  the  monarch's  innocent,  blood. 

But,  although  in  all  great  revoluUons,  many  of  ^the  secret 
rorings  must  for  ever  elude  our  search,  there  is  something 
also  which  we  can  detect  and  explain — although  much  is  due 
to  the  irregular  impulses  of  pasrion,  the  more  equable  opera¬ 
tions  of  reason  and  policy  are  not  wholly  excluded.  It  is  with 
these  alone  that  history  deals — and  it  is  only  with  their  aid  that 
she  can  present  even  her  imperfect,  and,  it  may  be,  after  all,  fal¬ 
lacious  reports. 

In  considering  the  conduct  of  the  English  people^at  this  me¬ 
morable  period,  it  is  material  to  recollect,  that  the  traces  of  a  free 
constitution,  which  had  been  the  common  inheritance  of  the  Gro- 
thic  nations,  had  never  been  wholly  obliterated  from  the  fabric  of 
the  English  government.  Various  accidents  had  contributed  to 
suppress  tliem  throughout  the  other  states  of  Europe,  and  even 
to  wear  out  ail  remembrance  of  their  ancient  franchises,  from  the 
minds  of  the  people — a  combination  of  circumstances,  perhaps 
equally  fortuitous,  had  enabled  the  people  of  this  island,  in  ^l 
their  struggles  with  power,  to  hold  fast,  and  to  save  the  wreck  at 
least  of  their  ancient  institutions.  Whether  the  soil  of  English 
manners  and  habits  was  more  propitious  to  the  growth  of 
freedom,  it  might  be  presumptuous  perhaps  to  determine — but, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  storms  which  in  other  regions  unrooted,  and 
laid  it  prostrate,  in  England  served  only  by  tlieir  agitations  to 
work  it  deeper  into  the  earth.  The  tenacity  of  the  English 
spirit  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  its  qualities; 
and  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  political  history 
of  the  nation.  It  does  not  in  general  mount  so  high,  perhaps. 
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in  quest  of  the  genius  of  liberty,  as  some  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  adventured  to  do  with  very  doubtful  sue. 
cess  but  it  takes  its  aim  from  a  less  elevated  more  practi¬ 
cable  level,  and  the  advantage  once  gained,  never  escapee  from 
its  grasp.  The  concesaon  once  exacted  might  be  violated, 
but  never  could  be  recalled— .the  charter  of  i^i^om  might  be 
tom  in  pieces  by  the  band  of  power,  but  the  shreds,  as  they 
were  scattered  by  its  breath,  only  dispersed  over  the  land  thie 
spirit  of  unquietness.  It  was  the  good  fortune  or  the  sagacity 
of  this  people  also  that  even  in  their  earliest  polidcal  struggles 
they  directed  their  fum  against  the  very  strength  and  centre 
of  irr^ular  power.  In  the  institution  of  trial  by  jurv,  they  laid 
open  by  one  ix>ld  excavation  the  great  channel  througfi  which  the 
stream  of  liberty  pursues  its  course — and  often  as  the  current 
was  stopped  or  diverted  by  the  artifices  of  succeeding  mo- 
narchs,  the  strongest  of  them  was  never  able  effectually  to  sup. 
press  the  marks  of  its  progress.  The  canals  might  be  left  empty 
— the  reservoirs  neglected  and  impure— .and  the  sterility  of  the 
adjoining  scene  mi^t  attest  the  absence  of  the  ancient  and  heal¬ 
thy  irrigation — but  the  founttun  of  freedom  had  been  too  solidly 
constructed,  and  the  chief  conduits  too  deeply  traced  over  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  to  permit  their  entire  obliteration. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  first  foundations  of  Eng. 
lish  liberty  were  laid  in  very  singular  circumstances.  The 
great  charter  extmted  by  the  barons,  with  a  view  only  to 
the  consolidation  of  their  own  subordinate  tyrannies,  and  ex. 
pressly  recogniung  the  distinction  betwixt  freemen  and  thralls 
-exhibits  the  angular  phenomenon  of  the  stem  assertion 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  presence  of  the  most  degrading 
servitude.  But  this  charter  so  obUuned,  did  acknowledge  the 
status,  and  define  the  privileges  oi  Jrtemeny  and  thus  created 
a  constitutional  guarantee  of  life  and  property.  The  na¬ 
tion  had  something  more  substantial  and  more  effective  to  ap- 
peal  to  in  support  of  its  rights,  than  the  subtleties  of  abstract 
reasoning;  liberty  vouched  oy  a  solemn  contract,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  sanctity  of  a  charter,  now  descended  with  the  r^ularity 
of  an  inheritance.  Philosophers  who  are  accustomed  to  consider 
questions  of  right  only  in  the  abstract,  may  smile  perhaps  at 
the  simplicity  which  takes,  by  deed  of  gift,  tliat  freedom  of  which 
nature,  they  say,  has  made  the  tenure  eternal;  but  he  who 
wishes  to  rear  the  structure  of  a  free  constitution  with  security, 
will  endeavour  to  strike  its  foundations  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  the  people.  The  successful  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights  was  on  all  subsequent  occasions  promoted  by  the  notion 
that  nothing  more  was  demanded  than  the  ancient,  acknowledg- 
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ed,  and  undoubted  liberties  of  Englishmen— that  the  naUon  was 
struggling  as  for  its  inheritance,  which  had  been  ravished  from 
it— that  the  people  were  not  offering  a  clium  of  doubtful 
origin  or  of  modem  date,  but  asserting  the  franchises  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it  was  as  much 
a  duty  to  vindicate,  as  to  repel  violation  frwn  their  sepul¬ 
chres.  There  is  a  mysterious  charm  in  this  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity  of  right  fn»n  generation  to  generation,  of  which 
the  aostract  theorist  takes  no  account— a  charm  that  runs 
along  the  golden  line  of  human  sympathy  and  reverence,  and 
elevates  the  enjoyments  of  the  living,  by  associating  them  to 
the  virtues  of  me  departed,— a  current  of  life  and  energy  that— 
far  removed  from  the  ken  of  vulgar  ^)eculation,— plays  unceas¬ 
ingly  in  the  depths  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  however,  that  this  ancient  and 
habitual  regard  for  liberty  would,  so  far  from  impelling  the  En¬ 
glish  to  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  have  kept  them  within  moderate 
bounds  in  ail  their  proceedings,  ana  ensured  their  content¬ 
ment  so  soon  as  any  occamo^  abuses  had  been  redressed, 
or  disavowed.  They  might  ea^y  be  supposed  tenacious  of 
their  acknowledged  rights— but  are  not  so  readily  to  be  im¬ 
agined  zealous  of  change  and  intent  upon  innovation.  The 
pride  of  ancient  and  honourable  inheritance  has  a  tendency 
to  curb  the  immoderate  zeal  for  new  acquisition— the  le¬ 
gitimate  heirs  of  chartered  rights,  it  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  would  have  been  the  last  to  emb^k  in  a  perilous  ad- 
ventiue  in  quest  of  new  possesrions,  througli  regions  yet  unex¬ 
plored.  The  wretch  just  escaped  from  the  prison  house  of 
slavery  may  be  struck  to  blindness  by  the  sudden  and  fervid  ik 
i  lumination  poured  upon  his  sight— but  he  who  has  long  walked 
under  themiid  and  cheerful  influence  of  a  mixed  constitution,  might 
be  expected  to  endure  unhurt  the  utmost  effulgence  of  liberal  spe- 
t  culation.  The  old  and  rooted  affection,  therefore,  which  the 

[  English  had  indulged  for  the'u*  civil  liberties,  might  account  for 

r  an  undaunted  resistance  to  every  encroachment— ^ut  will  hardly 

r  explain  the  unwonted  transports  with  which  they  were  seized  at 

t  this  period,  and  which,  from  the  sober  and  considerate  defenders 

\  of  a  mixed  monarchy,  transformed  them  into  the  passionate  and 

}  fanatical  champions  of  the  purest,  and  therefore  the  wildest  de- 

,  mocracy. 

1  It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  the  reiterated  invasion  of  their 

J  rights  by  their  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  the  habi- 

n  tual  insincerity  witli  which  their  complaints  were  answered,  arc 

;•  sufficient  in  a  great  measure  U»  aecount  for  the  ungovernable 
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aversion  to  monarchy  with  which  the  people  became  afflict¬ 
ed.  Nor  is  it  possible  altc^ther  to  dispute  the  provocation 
given  by  the  monarchs  in  the  i  first  instance,  even  by  Charles  1. 
himself,  trom  whose  person  and  kingly  state  so  severe  a  retribu- 
tion  was  exacted.  Illegal  levies  of  money — severe  and  unjust 
decrees  by  arbitrary  courts— violations  of  the  privileges  of  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament — and,  nut  the  least  of  all  perhaps,  im. 
pertinent  tamperings  with  the  forms  of  reli^on,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience,  into  which  the  king  was  seduc^  by  the  rash  j^ant- 
ry  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who.  proved  the  chief,  as  he  was  the  blind 
•  and  bigoted  instrument  of  his  fall — such  were  the  grievances  of 
■  which  the  nation  in  the  first  instance  complmned,  and  of  which 
the  monarch  had  not  the  firmness  to  conc^e  the  swift  and  sea¬ 
sonable  redress.  It  was  not, the  amount  of  the  illegal  levies  de¬ 
manded — it  was  not  tlie  number  oi  the  penalties  awarded  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission, — it  was  not  the  inno¬ 
cence  or  popularity  a^te  of  the  imprisoned  commoners  that 
wakened  the  apprehension  and  stirred  the  resentment  of  a  jea- 
■lous  nation,— it  was  the  principle  which  alarmed  and  inflam¬ 
ed  them — it  was  the  menace  of  a  syttem  which  to  them  seemed 
more  terrible  in  its  germ  than  the  most  stupendous  hut  isolated 
.  crime  in  its  maturity. .  They,  took  their  stand  accordingly  in  the 
-person  of  the  memorable  Hampden,  upon  tlie  narrowest  ima¬ 
ginable  point  of  which  the  resolute  assertion  wears,  to  superficial 
minds,  an  aspect  more  sordid  than,  patriotic ;  but  a  wise  instinct 

Eointed  to  it  as  the  rock  on  which  the .  defences  of  constitutional 
berty  could  best  be  planted.>  They  covered  with  the  shield  of  the 
law  the  property  of  the  subject^  well  knowing  that  liowever  deli¬ 
cate  and  curious  may  be  the  higher  parts  .of  the  machinery  of  a 
free  constitution,  it  is  to  this  seemingly  coarse  weight  which  plays 
below,  that  all.  its  movements  are  ultimately  re^rable.  ^  tar 
their  policy  wasjiisUfied  by  principle,  and  has. been  approved 
by  experience ;  but  even  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
j  distrust  .produced  by  the  not  unnatural  Aversion  of  Charles 
to  concur  in  realizing  a  mixed  constitution,  of  which,  although 
the  outline  had  been  sketched  by  antiquity,  yet  the  filling  up  was 
to  be  entirely  at  the  present  and  visible  expence  of  his  own  re¬ 
puted  powers, — we  are  not  aware  that  an  account  altogether  sa¬ 
tisfactory  has  beeu  rendered  of  those  ebullitions  of  popular  frenzy 
which  avenged  the  opposition  of  the  prince,  in  his  blood,  and  re¬ 
quited  the  imputed  sins  of  the  monarch  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy.  Other  causes  of  a  more  general  nature  must  also  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  minds  of  men  had  undoubtedly  underMne  a  very  great 
change  by  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  religion.  Whether 
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this  memorable  event  was  itself  but  the  indication,  and  one  of 
the  consequences  of  some  mysterious  {process  conducted  in 
the  recesses  of  society,  or  was  the  insulated  achievement  of  a 
few  intrepid  spirits  destined  to  quicken  the  ilu^sh  pre^ression 
of  the  spedes,  we  do  not  at  present  inquire,  although  we  con¬ 
fess  we  lean  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mighty  movements  of  this 
kind  are  in  general  the  work  rather  of  some  gifted  mind  stand¬ 
ing  forth  iitm  the  ordinary  level  of  society,  than  the  result  of  any 
diffused  and  recuperative  vigour  inherent  in  the  general  mass. 
But  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  this  point,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  secret  disclosed  by  tire  success  of 
the  Reformation  stirred  the  spirit  of  all  Europe  with  emotions 
unfelt  before,  and  generated  the  conception  of  undertakings  un¬ 
imagined  bv  the  human  mind  during  centuries  of  abasement. 
The  fact  tfiat  the  world  had  been  lon^  abused  by  a  system  of 
delusion,  of  which  the  paramount  and  infallible  power  to  whom 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  many  succeeding  centuries  to  bow  witli 
reverential  awe,  was  the  spring  and  source,  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers 
The  infallible  head  of  a  blind  and  debasing  superstition,  which 
had  subordinated  all  human  institutions  to  its  guilty  supremacy, 
had  been  pierced  with  the  shafts  of  reason  of  truth ;  and 
society  felt  the  shock  in  each  quivering  limb.  The  settled  con¬ 
victions,  the  prejudices,  the  usages  of  ages  had  been  swept  away 
— and  the  intrepid  scepticism  which  had  overthrown  the  lowering 
usurpations  that  had  so  long  veiled  themselves  under  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  divine  authority,  had  no  scruple  in  dealing  with  the  mere 
earth-bom  abuses  of  power,  exposed  as  they  were  in  all  the  fami¬ 
liarity  of  their  human  ori^n,  and  of  their  sordid  and  worldly 
destination. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation,  besides  the  example  which  it 
presented  of  imposture  overthrown  by  reason,  had  also  specific 
accompaniments  which  imparted  strength  and  duration  to  its  tri¬ 
umphs.  The  Scriptur^  rigorously  sealed  to  vulgar  perusal-  by 
the  policy  of  the  Romish  church,  were  now  opened  to  the  d^ 
vout  contemplation  of  the  people ;  and  the  study  of  them, 
so  long  forbidden,  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined  as 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties  by  the  reformed  faith.  It 
has  been  a.sserted  by  Rousseau,  that  the  sacred  volume  is 
propitious  to  the  claims  of  despotism,  and  that  every  true 
Christian  is  by  principle  a  slave.  This  is  the  mere  pertness 
of  unbelief— the  inconsiderate  bitterness  of  angry  scepticism. 
The  gospel  of  peace  does  not  indeed  inculcate  the  doctrine  ot 
rebellion  j  and  it  reckons  not  the  energy  of  mas^re  and  pro¬ 
scription  as  the  sublime  of  human  virtue.  It  inculcates  the 
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paramount  duty  of  mutual  forbearance,  meekness,  and  modera. 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  libel  to  assert  that  the  sacred  volume, 
which  breathes  the  deep^  spirit  of  humanity,  can  give  its 
sanction  to  despotism,  which  roots  out  all. generous  and  hu¬ 
mane  sentiments  from  the  heart.  That  divine  code,  which 
pre-eminently  inculcates  the  virtue  of  justice,  can  never  sanc¬ 
tion  an  order  of  things  by  which  all  justice  is  superseded  in 
the  annihilation  of  every  right ;  nor  while  it  exacts  the  practice 
of  mercy  here,'  as  one  of  the'  conditions  of  forgiveness  here¬ 
after,  can  it  favour  the  existence  of  a  system  which  extin- 
guishes  every  charity  in  the  breast  of  the  oppressor,  and  every 
liope  in  that' of  the  oppressed. 

The  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  must  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  spirit  of  liberty;  and  akin  to  this,  it  gave  a  power¬ 
ful  impulse  to  that  of  free  inquiry.  The '  languages  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  studied  with  intense  amlicatiun,  on  account  of 
the  aid  which  a  knowledge  of  them  ailorded  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  the  zeal  which  piety  at  first 
created,  was  rewarded  by  the  collateral  advantage  of  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  ^eat  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Men  of  a  fervid  and  lofty  spirit  were 
profoundly  attracted  to  the  mass  of  kindred  genius  developed 
in  these  immortal  compositions,  and  contracted  a  deep  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  institutions  which  had  generated  the  surpass- 
ing‘ virtue  of  which  the  models  were  presented  to  them  at  every 
turn  of  their  pro^reM  over  the  enchanted  ground  of  antiquity. 
The  Gkithie  institutions  of  their  own  country,  although  con- 
(^ling  within  them  a  measure  of  vigour  and  of  wisdom,  of  which 
events  had  not  yet  permitted  the  development,  suffer^  deeply 
in  the  comparison — and  were  without  compunction  consigned  to 
ruin  by  the  temerity  of  inexperienced  and  giddy  speculation. 

The  elements  of  strife  and  confusion  which  were  thus  at  work 
below,' weft  not  at  first  visible  to  the  courtiers  of  the  unhappy 
Chiles.  They  despised  the  secret  worshippers  of  republicanism, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers ;  they  contemned  still 
more  the  subtle  fire  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  had  runitscourse 
through  the  bosom  of  the  land,  and  had  already  blasted  despotism 
at' its  very  roots  in  popular  reverence  and  awe.  A  crisis  was  thus 
prepared,  which  nothing  could  avert,  but  the  most  unshrinking 
firmness  and  unspotted  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  and 
his  advisers ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  history  of  those 
times  without  feeling  that  the  great  qualities  were  wanting,  which 
such  a  season  imperiously  demands;  and  that  if  the  popular 
leaders,  in  the  issue,  extinguished  all  sympathy  with  their  cause 
by  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  it  was  the  perverse  policy  of 
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the  unhappy  prince  to  put  them  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  right 
at  the  banning ;  and  po  insure  for  himself  some  share  of  that 
blame  which  attaches  to  this  period  of  history,  and  of  which  his 
enemies  in  the  sequel  relieved,  but  could  not  altogether  nemove 
from  him,  the  bui^en. 

That  system  of  anti-national  policy  which  planted  so  deeply 
the  seeds  of  discontent,  was  not  indeed  the  invention  of  the  First 
Charles,  but  bad  been  left  a  fatal  le^cy  to  him  by  his  immediate 
predecessor.  James  I.  had,  during  the  greater  part  ot*  hk 
reign,  pursued  a  I'me  of  policy  which  accord^  ill  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  nation.  The  hasty  padBcation  with  Spain,  which  sig¬ 
nalized  the  commencement  of  his  administration — his  subse¬ 
quent  and  unvarying  partiality  towards  a  power  odious  beyond 
every  other  to  the  political  and  religious  feelings  of  the  nation— 
his  mysterious  dealings  with  the  Pope  and  his  undisguised  pro¬ 
tection  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England — his  contempt  of  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  the  English  considered  themselves  as  essen¬ 
tially  confedo'ated  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  religion— 
his  ungracious  endeavours  to  restore  to  the  church  of  England 
the  superb  pageantry  of  the  Popish  ritual;  upon  these  and 
other  points  of  delicacy  and  importance,  the  r^^  peculiarities 
of  the  monarch  found  no  sympathy  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation.  A  prying,  jealous,  undaunted  spirit,  began  at  the 
same  dme  to  unibld  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
arbitrary  monarch,  stunned  by  the  novel  impertinence  of  free¬ 
dom,  proceeded  to  silence  its  voice  by  the  naked  energy  of 
prerogative.  Parliaments  were  convened  only  to  vote  sup¬ 
plies,  and  then  to  be  hastily  dissolved ;— nor  was  their  infant 
enthusiasm  allowed  to  trespass  with  impunity  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  limits  of  mute  submission.  But  it  was  not  thus 
to  be  tamed;  and  the  necessities  of  the  monarch,  Uwetber 
with  the  irrepressible  turbulence  of  his  parliaments,  led  him 
to  have  recourse  to  the  most  illegal  expedients  for  raising 
money  without  their  interpo^tion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  this  misguided  prince  left  to  his  successor  a  large  inheri¬ 
tance  of  popular  discontent,  which  only  the  clearest  demeanour 
in  the  conduct  of  the  royal  functions  could  have  appeased.— It 
was  singularly  unfortunate  indeed,  that  the  first  glance  which  the 
awaken^  spirit  of  the  nation  cast  upon  the  summits  of  earthly 
power,  should  have  witnessed  the  pedantic  imbecility  of  James 
upon  the  throne. 

The  unhappy  Charles  did  nothing  to  allay  the  ferment  already 
begun.  He  wished  to  replace  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  ancient  and  convenient  insignificance,  and  could  endure 
from  it  no  other  language,  but  that  of  humility  and  sup- 
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plication.  He  summoned  and  dissolved  parliaments,  by  an 
exercise  of  constitutional  power,  so  capricious,  that  his  repeat, 
ed  and  abortive  experiments  of  constitutional  government,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  ^  discerning,  by 
the  fi^iient  collision  of  all  its  elements,  whether  the  nation  could 
furnish  enough  of  servility  for  the  purposes  of  his  administration. 
He  countenanced  the  very  worst  abuses  of  judicial  tyranny,  of 
which  the  punishments  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Baxter,  by 
the  Star  Chamber  will  ever  remain  examples'  Then  came  the 
system  of  forced  loans — the  seixure  of  the  bullion  at  the  mint — 
the  rebellion  and  invasion  of  the  Scots — and  the  fatal  meeting  of 
the  Long  parliament,  with  its  endless  train  of  miseiies. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  Charles,  that  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  arose  not  so  much  from  his  faults  as  from  his  destiny : 
that  he  only  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  himself  and  for  the 
monarchy,  the  prerogatives  which  had  been  interwoven  with  its 
very  being ;  ai^  that  to  have  tamely  surrendered  them  on  the 
first  summons  of  popular  daring,  would  have  betrayed  a  spirit 
little  becoming  a  great  prince.  The  merits  of  governments,  it 
is  added,  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  tried  by  abstract  princijiles ; 
custom  will  soften  and  even  sanctify  much  which  may  displease 
the  eye  of  a  pedant,  and  time  will  wear  down  the  asperities  even 
of  arbitrary  power,  so  as  to  render  all  that  remiuns,  rather  offensive 
to  the  imagination,  than  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  In 
our  estimate  of  the  personal  merit  or  demerit  of  a  sovereign,  more¬ 
over,  we  ought,  in  j  ustice,  to  consider  only  the  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
not  the  quality  of  his  inheritance,  which,  although  it  may  originally 
have  been  acquired  in  guilt,  may  yet  be  possessed  in  modera¬ 
tion.  Charles  might  well  consider  himself  as  the  trustee  only, 
and  of  course  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  prerogatives  whim 
rebellion  was  preparing  to  wrest  from  his  grasp-looking  back  to 
the  long  line  of  his  royal  ancestors,  and  forward  to  the  expected 
succession  of  his  progeny,  he  might  think  that  he  could  give  up 
nothing  without  insult  to  the  one  and  treason  to  the  other.  As 
the  mere  administrator  of  the  powers  of  the  monarchy,  he  might 
justly  conceive  that  he  had  no  right  to  trench  upon  its  integrity, 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  infamy,  transmit  a  broken  sceptre 
to  his  posterity.  It  was  his  duty  indera  to  sway  it  injustice  and  in 
mercy  i  but  here  all  personal  claim  upon  him  terminated  i  nor  could 
he,  withoutdishonouringhimself, consent  tobendit  before  the  storm 
of  popular  will.  As  the  trustee  of  a  splendid  monarchy,  foundixl 
in  the  darkness  of  remote  ages,  and  built  up  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  a  succession  of  heroes,  he  was  not  entitled  to  put  his 
royal  hand  to  the  dismemberment  of  so  much  magnificence ;  but 
as  a  prince  and  as  a  roan,  was  reijuiredto  bear  the  unsullied  dia. 
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dem  high  above  the  waves  of  popular  encroachment ;  to  drop  it 
but  with  the  last  breath  of  expiring  loyalty  ;  and  to  resist  till  the 
monarch  and  the  monarchy,  if  it  should  so  please  Providence, 
should  be  engulphed  in  one  common  destruction. 

It  has  been  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  •  that  many  of 
the  prerogatives  which  Charles  claimed,  and  of  which  he 
personally  exemplified  the  mischievous  application,  were  al¬ 
together  inccxnpatible  with  any  degree  of  freedom,  and  stand 
therefore  proscribed  by  the  voice  of  reason.  The  doctrine, 
that  a  parliament  is  assembled  only  for  obedience~-a  doctrine 
practicdly  intimated  by  all  the  earlier  measures  of  his  reign,  and- 
which  was  modified  only  when  the  menacing  front  of  discontent 
Lft  no  choice— is  the  doctrine  of  pure  despotism,  and  if  it  may  in  j 
Docently  find  refuge  in  the  breast  of  a  monarch,  must  inevitably 
produce  either  remonstrance  or  despair  in  the  minds  of  his  people. 
The  mere  possesion  of  power,  it  is  added,  no  mc»e  confers  a 
moral  right,  than  it  affords  an  adequate  physical  guarantee  of  its 
perpetuity :  and  if  Charles  was  justifiable  in  retaining  the  prercv 
gatives  which  his  ancestors  had  grasped  by  violence,  his  apologists 
must,  in  consistency,  admit  that  the  people  were  no  less  justifia¬ 
ble  in  reclaiming  by  their  constitutional  exertions  the  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  If  it  be  excusable  and  even 
laudable  in  the  prince  to  struggle  to  withhold  what  the  pe<^e 
have  a  right  to  reclaim,  the  inevitable  collision  of  these  opposite 
rights  must  be  the  signal  of  anarchy  and  blood ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  retain  the  dangerous 
powers  which  fraud  and  violence  may  have  long  since  acquired  be 
exclusive  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  remonstrate,  there  remains 
not  a  ray  of  hope  for  humanity.  We  must  have  some  other  prin¬ 
ciple  than  the  pure  obstinacy  of  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  frenzied  alacrity  of  invasion  on  the  other,  to  guide  us,  or  we 
proclaim  universal  war  in  the  bosom  of  states,  and  light  the  torch 
of  civil  discord  never  to  be  extinguished.  It  mjiy  be  the  misfor¬ 
tune  rather  than  the  crime  of  a  monarch,  that  he  has  not  larger 
views  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  eminence  of  his  station, 
than  those  which  his  apologists  have  hastily  ascrilied  to  Charles, 
but  the  welfare  of  society  exacts  from  him  a  higher  mea¬ 
sure  of  excellence,  and  requires  that  he  should,  from  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  existence,  l<H)k  with  a  more  comprehensive  survey  on 
his  august  duties  and  relations. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  Charles  about  the 
faithlessness  and  insincerity  of  the  parliament  in  first  plung¬ 
ing  him  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  then  deserting  him  in  the 
struggle  by  a  niggardly  ])rovisioo,  or  an  absolute  refusal  of  the 
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necessary  supplies— and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  policy, 
that  there  was  even  in  the  commencement  of  the  monarch's 
reign,  a  secret  determination  formed  for  his  undoing.  We  can¬ 
not,  we  confess,  accede  to  this  theory,  which  ascribes  a  depth 
and  reach  of  purpose  very  unusual  in  such  transactions— a  pros¬ 
pective  alacrity  of  rebellion  and  blood,  alike  distant  from  the 
capacities  of  the  ordinary  actors  on  the  stage  of  politics,  and  un- 
suited  to  the  known  characters  of  many  of  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  claimants  of  a  redress  of  grievances.  For  it  is  a  remark, 
able  circumstance,  that  in  some  of  the  earliest  parliaments  con- 
vened  by  Charles,  there  were  members  in  opposition  to  his  go- 
vemment — Strafford,  then  Sir  T  homas  W en  tworth,  for  example,— 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  a  support  more  ab¬ 
solute  than  prudent,  of  his  policy— and  many  others,  who, 
although  they  did  not  rignalize  themselves  by  so  free  a  con- 
veruon  to  the  maxims  of  prerogative,  yet  evinc^  in  the  sequel, 
that  their  secret  prayers  had  been  offered  up  for  any  thing  but 
the  terrible  despotism  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  are  far,  therefore,  from  supporing  that  the  political  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Charles's  administration  entcrtiuned  from  the  bennning 
the  hope  that  they  could  ultimately  dethrone  the  monar^,  and 
subvert  the  government  It  is  seldom  that  political  combina¬ 
tions  admit  of  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  foresight ;  and  of 
all  political  events  those  which  seem  most  exclusive  of  the  gift 
prophecy,  are  the  transactions  which  prepare  or  signalize  the 
progress  of  civil  dissensions.  It  is  then  that  the  passions  bound 
from  object  to  object  with  a  stem  uncertainty  of  aim,  which  de¬ 
fies  all  computation.  One  event  follows  another,  not  in  the  sure 
and  regular  sequence  which  the  understanding  loves  to  trace ; 
but  emerges  abrupt  and  perturbed,  the  birth  of  irregular  exdte- 
ment,  and  the  parent  of  unceasing  wonder.  If  the  events  can 
be  said  to  proce^  in  a  tnun  at  all,  it  is  a  train  upon  which  the 
immediate  actors  would  vainly  predict,  and  which  even  history, 
judging  after  the  fact,  is  often  baffled  in  developing.  When  the 
seeds  ^  civil  discord  arc  once  thoroughly  sown,  the  question 
ceases  to  be  one  of  reason  or  of  policy— it  is  no  lon^r  an  argu¬ 
ment,  but  a  sentiment — and  every  concession  obtained  by  the 
one  party  from  the  other,  is  hailed  not  for  its  own  value,  but  as 
the  means  of  the  utter  abasement  of  him  who  concedes.  If  ty- 
rants  never  forgive  those  who  abridge  the  integrity  of  their 
power,  neither  do  rebels  ever  pardon  the  imbecility  which,  while 
they  overcome  it,  they  despise.  The  beginnings  and  progress  of 
civil  dissenrions  resemble  nothing  that  is  regular  in  nature 
they  can  be  compmed  only  to  the  dark  movements  of  a  tempest- 
riven  sky,  in  which  the  masses  divide  or  close  in  fantastic  lire- 
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guiarity.  The  sense  is  confounded,  and  the  intellect  stands  ap¬ 
palled  Dj  the  phenomenon — in  the  uniTcrsal  consternation  the 
•sdmate  of  causes  and  consequences  is  unattempted ;  and  even 
the  most  convderable  of  the  agents  themselves  appear  to  be  but 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  that  terrible  movement  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  secrecy  of  the  moral  world. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  acquit  the  leading  men  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Cromwell  among  the  rest,  of  the  enor- 
BBous  and  guilty  premeditation  which  has  sometimes  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  them  even  by  their  pan^yrists,  and  which  is  implied  in 
the  assertion,  that  they  were  able  from  the  beginning  to  descry  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  6nal  triumph  of  their  own  bad 
cause.  We  should  be  disposed  thus  far  to  acquit  Cromwell  ujmn 
general  principles,  and,  looking  merely  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
human  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  stupendous  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  even  if  there  were  not  special  grounds 
afibrded  by  the  subsequent  history  of  his  career,  for  Mlieving 
that  his  views  were  originally  far  more  moderate  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  that  his  ambition  insensibly  expanded  with  his 
unexpected  and  miraculous  success.  The  summits  of  power, 
invisible  at  6rst  to  the  obscure  adventurer,  became  succesrively 
displayed  in  all  their  guilty  glare,  as  he  rose  by  slow  gradations 
from  the  humble  level  in  which  fortune  first  cast  him ;  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  partial  and  unaccountable  success  expanded  hil 
soul  to  the  sublime  of  future  daring; — and  the  fabric  of 
usuipation,  instead  of  being  air-built,  and  hastily  reared  by  one 
sudcTen  bound  of  imagination,  rose  in  progressive  and  measured 
magnificence  out  of  the  combination  of  minor  triumphs.  The 
soul  of  the  usurper,  at  first  prone  and  grovelling,  was  reared  by 
the  aliment  of  continued  prosperity  to  the  gigantic  stature  and 
the  vaulting  ambition  that  embraced  the  worid. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  this  view  of  the  subject  to  remark,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  be^nning  of  the  troubles  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  no  man,  however  intent  on  rivil  confusion,  could 
have  anticipated  so  favourable  an  occasion  for  bringing  matters  to 
an  open  rupture.  The  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  tne  five  distinguished  commoners,  Hollis,  Hazlerig, 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Stroud,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
the  king  to  seize  them,  by  coming  personally,  and  with  military 
attendance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  just  one  of  those  acts 
of  fatuity  which  is  the  proverbial  omen  of  approaching  destruc. 
tion.  Here  was  a  manifest  wrong  committed  against  tnose  who. 


at  that  very  moment  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  discharge 
upon  the  misguided  monarch  their  hoaraed  resentments.  The 
force  which  bad  been  unconstitutionally  employed  to  second 
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a  mamlest  outrage  upon  their  privileges,  appeared  to  them  to 
justify  an  appeal  to  force  also  on  their  parts,  and  to  sancUfy 
the  array  which  was  instantly  made  of  the  burning  sediUon 
that  lurked  every  where  in  the  bosom  of  the  state. — With  real 
anguish  of  heart  the  unhappy  monarch  observed  his  irrepar¬ 
able  fault,  and  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  endeavoured 
to  recal  his  infuriated  subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  duty— to  obli¬ 
vion  of  the  mutual  errors  that  had  signalized  the  past,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  state  from  the  storm  which  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  it.  But  the  fury  of  popular  resentment  was  ira- 
placable,  and  their  distrust  of  the  monarch,  real  or  pretended, 
stimulated  the  commons  to  the  proposal  of  terms  w  hicii  he  could 
nut  accept  without  consenting  to  Ins  own  dethronement. 

But  while  we  animadvert^  with  freedom  on  the  conduct  of 
Charles  in  his  transactions  with  the  parliament,  we  must  never 
forget  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter ;  one  of  which,  exi^ 
ing  in  the  early  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  is 
so  important  as  to  demand  a  separate  explanation. 

We  must  not  imagine  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  period 
essentially  to  resemble  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  present  day.  In  exterior  form,  in  aim  and  purpose  of 
constitution,  it  was  indeed  the  same;  and  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times  have  wrought  no  essential  change  on  the  theory 
of  British  government ;  but  the  secret  structure  and  inward 
principle  of  movement  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  profound 
innovation.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  slowly  advancing 
under  the  guidance  of  experience  to  a  mature  ancl  perfect  or¬ 
ganization,  leaving  the  exterior  frame  unehanged.  The  great  bul¬ 
wark  of  British  freedom  is  now  planted  upon  different  grounds, 
and  furnished  with  far  other  defences  than  those  which  it  cm- 
pWed  in  the  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  constitution  supposed  no  legiti¬ 
mate  intercourse  or  means  of  reciprocal  control  betwixt  the 
representatives  of  the  popular  interest  and  the  agents  of  the 
executive  administration.  The  exterior  and  direct  force  of  the 
monarchy  was  alone  confided  in  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  and  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  was  not  so  much 
propitiated  as  overawed.  No  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  exercise  of  that  bland  and  reciprocal  influence  without 
which  it  might  have  been  manifest  that  the  two  rival  powers 
could  not  long  co-exist.  The  monarch,  at  the  same  time,  was 
without  other  means  for  his  defence,  than  that  limited  force 
which  the  irregularity  of  semi-liarbarian  institutions  had  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  that  traditional  awe  which  the  breath  of  dis- 
content  was  fast  melting  away ;  no  provision  hod  been  made  of 
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%  succedancum  for  the  enormous  waste  of  influence  occasioned 
by  the  great  events  oS  that  distinguished  age.  The  genius  of 
anarchy  fell  accordingly  in  its  gigantic  childhood  upon  the  do¬ 
tage  of  power  with  so  desperate  an  energy  as  to  destroy  not 
only  its  malignant  excrescences,  but  with  fatal  vigour  to  strike  it 
to  the  heart. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  governing  men— terror  and  per¬ 
suasion  ;  the  instruments  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
freedom  on  the  other— at  least  of  that  regulated  freedom  which  is 
alone  within  the  grasp  of  humanity.  That  influence  which  is  so 
much  calumniated  by  the  false  friends  of  liberty,  is  the  only  ex¬ 
pedient  which  the  wit  of  man  has  been  able  to  devise  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  unmitigated  sternness  of  brute  force ;  they  who 
would  proscribe  it  are  traitors  to  the  cause  of  genuine  fre^om, 
and  would  leave  to  mankind  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  ser¬ 
vitude  or  anarchy.  Thus  it  happened  in  England,  that  the 
perilous  crisb  when  force  totter^  and  fell,  and  before  in¬ 
fluence  was  organised,  was  distinguished  by  a  terrible  convulsion. 
It  was  the  hitherto  latent  power  of  freedom  appearing  in  its 
savage  grandeur  before  having  assumed  the  placid  majesty  of 
dvilization. 

The  power  of  the  purse,  of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  enjoyed  the  traditional  possession,  but  which  had  for  so 
many  centuries  been  rather  nominal  than  real,  became  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  overwhelming  energy  in  the  hands  of  the  enfranchis¬ 
ed  representatives.  In  the  time  of  Charles  it  was  exercised  with¬ 
out  moderation  or  reserve,  and  was  put  forth  as  a  stubborn 
check  on  the  obnoxious  measures  of  government.  Before  this 
new  created  piower,  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  was  repressed, 
and  his  prerogative  witheretf  away.  This  right,  once  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  exclusively  lodged  in  the  Commons,  the  fall 
of  monarchy  became  certain  until  the  new  and  healing  pow¬ 
er  of  influence  arose  for  its  support.  The  parliaments  of 
Charles  made  a  frequent  use  of  their  pecuniary  omnipotence, 
of  which  a  single  example  could  not  be  set  in  the  more 
profound  and  complicated  relations  of  modern  society, .  with¬ 
out  an  instant  disruption  of  the  whole  frame  of  government. 
They  abruptly  stopped  the  supplies,  and  paralyzed  the  public 
service;  and  the  executive  administration  was  seen  wincing 
under  this  new  infliction,  and  struggling  by  every  expedient 
to  escape  from  beneath  its  power ;  Parliaments  were  disconti¬ 
nued  ;  subtle  expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  elude  the 
force  which  it  was  felt  impossible  to  controul — the  most  un¬ 
blushing  infractions  of  law  were  hazarded  under  the  desperate 
stimulant  of  a  starved  exchequer.  The  royal  captive  panted 
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for  existence  beneath  the  chastinng  parsinumy  which  formed 
the  great  engine  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  power  of 
the  purse,  which  seems  so  ignoble  a  bans  of  government, 
and  which  once  convulsed  the  ocean  of  politics,  has  since 
been  spread  like  oil  over  the  suHace,  and  has  become  the 
source  of  calmness  and  of  peace.  But  the  art  by  whidi 
this  bene6cial  change  has  b^n  accomplished,  was  unknown 
to  the  first  Charles,  and  to  the  successors  of  his  fated  house; 
it  has  been  slowly  evolved  by  time  and  experience— the 
great  teachers  of  political  wisdom.  It  is  only  sdolists,  who, 
instead  of  ruling  by  that  interest  of  which  the  march  is  sure, 
and  the  power  m^  be  estimated  with  infallible  prediction, 
would  have  the  public  tranquillity  left  to  the  feeble  and  fiuth- 
less  guarantee  of  popular  will,  cX  which  the  instability  could 
be  represented  only  by  the  invisible  shifting  of  the  winds  d 
heaven. 

In  our  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  task  which  Charles  and  his 
ministers  had  to  perform,  we  shall  egregiously  mistake  if  we 
transfer  our  habitual  notions  of  a  House  of  Commons  to  that . 
frownii^  assembly  with  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  to 
deaL  We  must  consider  him  throughout  his  political  life  as 
embarked  in  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  absolute  novelty 
alone  might  furnish  some  apology  for  miscarriage — as  called 
upon  to  grope  his  way  through  untried  darkness,  and  to  midn- 
tiun  his  constancy  amid  the  eternal  hiss  and  palpable  vapours 
of  the  efiervescing  elements  of  society ;  and  when  we  have  ap- 

Elied  this,  the  omy  just  criterion  to  his  conduct,  we  shall  per- 
aps  conclude,  that  if  he  had  not  the  majesty  dH  a  great  mo¬ 
narch,  he  had  much  of  the  benevolence  of  a  good  one ;  and 
that  if  he  cannot  command  our  admiration,  he  must  yet  extort 
our  compasfflon. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of  the  monarch, 
the  English  nation  was  now  cast  by  a  series  of  strange  fa¬ 
talities  into  the  furnace  of  civil  dissension,  where  its  virtues 
were  to  undergo  the  cruellest  of  ordeals,  and  every  latent  vice 
was  to  be  freely  developed.  The  shock  was  one  m  conflicting 
principle,  not  of  light  and  capricious  profligacy,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  deep,  deadly,  and  unfaltering.  On  one  side  was 
ranged  the  pure  devo^  chivalrous  spirit  of  loyalty,  exalt¬ 
ed  in  the  present  instance  by  the  mild  and  saintly  charac¬ 
ter  of  Charles,  whose  calamities,  hardly  unwept  even  by  the 
stem  genius  of  republicanism,  were  such  as  to  work  up  the 
native  gallantry  of  his  equestrian  adherents  to  the  highest 
point  of  self-abandonment  and  devotion.  On  the  other  side 
was  marshalled  the  yet  holier  but  mistaken  zeal  of  liberty, 
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fortified  by  the  quenchless  energy  of  religious  feeling,  ex¬ 
alted  even  to  fanatidsm— and  working  for  the  greater  part 
through  the  honest  and  rugged  instruments  who,  uninfluen¬ 
ced  by  the  splendours  of  worldly  pomp,  or  the  superstitions 
of  pohdcal  chivalry,  sought  through  fire  and  flood,  to  realise 
for  their  country  what  they  considered  the  most  inestimable  boon 
which  Heaven  has  conferred  on  humanity.  VolUure  has  remarked, 
that  the  English,  in  their  civil  war,  proceeded  with  a  sanguinary 
and  destructive  rage,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  inconstancy  dis¬ 
played  on  similar  occadons  by  his  own  countrymen,  who  con- 
trived  to  lighten  up  the  customary  horrors  of  civil  dissension  by 
a  whimdeal  gmety,  and  to  relieve  by  some  heartless  jest  the  most 
amazing  atrocities.  It  was  indeed  w  otherwise  in  England ;  nor 
can  we  marvel  at  the  sound  and  thorough  dislike  of  each  other, 
which  the  actors  in  her  civil  wars  entertained,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  principles  on  which  they  started,  and  the  sanctity,  in 
their  own  eyes,  of  the  cause  for  which  they  respectively  contend¬ 
ed.  It  is  consoling  however,  to  reflect,  that  the  contest  thus  be¬ 
gun  on  both  ndes,  with  the  most  serious  and  profound  ani- 
*  mosity,  was,  throughout  its  progress,  sullied,  with  a  portion 
miraculously  small  of  that  peifidy  and  baseness  which,  in  other 
cases,  have  signalized  the  crisis  of  conflicting  passion,  and  attest¬ 
ed  the  ascendant  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Hume  has  justly  remarked  this  circumstance  as  a  tnut 
hi^y  honourable  to  the  national  character ;  but  his  antipathy  to 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  has  withheld  him  from  unrold- 
ing  with  due  predaon  the  source  of  this  splendid  immunity  from 
the  usual  guilty  concomitants  of  intestine  disorder.  To  me  un- 
hqipy  puritans  his  system  of  thinking  refused  all  merit:  his 
pages  exhibit  one  unabated  hiss  of  scorn  and  disdain  for  them. 
Nor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  treat  their  intellectual  character 
with  the  most  unsparing  deriaon ;  he  must  also  exhilnt  them  as 
odious  in  their  moral  nature — as  monsters  at  once  of  folly  and 
depravity.  But  if  we  take  an  impartial  retrospect  of  this  bold 
and  turbulent  period,  we  shall  find,  that  with  much  to  deplore 
on  both  ades,  there  was  also  a  great  deal  to  admire— that  the 
atrocities  which  the  pure,  although  somewhat  fantastic  honour  of 
the  cavalier,  made  him  disdun,  the  stern  virtue  of  the  republican 
impelled  him  to  abhor.  The  chivalrous  principle  which  animat¬ 
ed  the  one  party,  expanded,  in  mitigating  radiance  over  the  dark 
elements  of  civil  strife,  raging  beneath ;  the  star  of  faith  and  of 
principle,  even  when  girt  with  its  dimmest  halo  of  fanaticism, 
guided  the  reviled  puritan  to  the  paths  of  justice  and  honour. 
The  impetuomty  of  loyal  and  chivalrous  revenge,  was  still  go¬ 
verned  by  the  mastcr-spring  which  impels  chivalry  in  all  its 
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movements ;  the  waves  of  anarchy,  which  seemed  ready  to  cn- 
gulph  the  land,  were  still  repelled  by  one  sacred  bulwark  planu 
ed  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  people. 

The  mode  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  therefore,  at 
once  daring  and  honourable,  has  attracted  the  applause  of  his¬ 
torians.  An  ancient  monarchy  had  been  overthrown ;  a  mighty 
nation  plunged  into  a  state  of  civil  war,  with  all  its  sourness  and 
asperity;  a  terrible  shock  had  been  given  to  every  prejudice. 
The  first  instance  almost  of  civil  strife  that  professed  a  higher  aim 
than  the  mere  shifting  of  the  rod  of  tyranny  from  one  savage  hand 
to  another — the  first  descent  of  the  genius  of  republicanism  on  the 
rugged  surface  of  feudal  society— the  first  example  in  which  the 
bold  and  masculine  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness  had 
been  held  up  to  open  imitation — was  given  by  a  people  renown¬ 
ed  in  arms,  and  combining  in  their  own  history  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  the  achievement  of  modem  times.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  when  the  spirit 
of  religion,  nursed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  malignant  care  of  per¬ 
secution,  presided  over  the  soul  of 'man,  this  resistless  im-  , 
pulse  had  assumed  its  long-lost  ascendancy.  Could  any  thing 
short  of  the  heroic  be  expected  from  so  singular  a  combination — 
from  the  grave  spirit  of  freedom  reflecting  the  sainted  glow 
of  the  Christian  faith,  if  not  in  all  its  purity,  at  least  in  all  its 
fervour  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  find  here  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  courage  exalted  by  the  sternest  principle — the  boldest  ener- 
gy  of  party  with  the  slightest  taint  of  profligacy  ?  The  very 
names  of  the  numerous  and  sanguinary  battles  fought  during 
the  civil  wars,  in  which  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  cava¬ 
liers  was  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  sturdy  valour  of  the  re¬ 
publicans,  yet  fall  with  a  charmed  interest  upon  the  ear  of  every 
Englishman, — the  surest  pledge  that  they  bring  with  them  no  re¬ 
collection  of  English  dishonour — while  the  ensanguined  fields  and 
almost  bloodless  scaffolds  of  this  memorable  period  attest  at  once 
the  valour  and  the  humanity  of  the  nation.  The  brightness  of 
the  national  courage  never  blazed  more  signally  forth  than  at 
this  disastrous  period,  when  the  devouring  flame  was  fed  on  the 
vitals  of  the  state ;  nor  did  the  arm  of  British  valour  ever  work 
greater  miracles  of  power  than  when  it  seemed  to  be  raised  only 
to  lay  its  mighty  parent  in  the  dust 

The  deepest  moral  and  political  stain  upon  the  history  of  this 
period  is  undoubtedly  the  atn^ious  judicial  murder  of  the  mo- 
narch,  perpetrated  with  an  insulting  parade  of  the  forms  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  with  an  intense  and  ill-disguised  mockery  of  its  sub¬ 
stance — accompanied,  too,  with  a  brutality  in  the  details  which 
would  render  the  event,  were  it  the  only  remiuning  memorial  of 
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the  character  of  the  period,  deciitive  of  its  barbarism  The  divi- 
sioD  of  opinion  which  once  subsisted  as  to  this  sanguinary  tran¬ 
saction,  has  long,  we  conceive,  been  closed  for  ever — and  the 
principles  once  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  people,  would,  in  the  present  age,  6nd  defenders  only 
among  bravos  and  assassins.  Mr.  Fox,  who  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  draw  a  defensive  circle  around  des¬ 
potism,  has  not  scrupled  to  condemn  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles,  as  a  case  of  peculiar  and  distinguished  injustice;  he 
has  even  expressed  a  reverential  horror  of  the  abstract  principle 
of  resistance  itself,  which  he  justly  pmnounced  unfit  for  the  me¬ 
ditations  of  a  subject.  The  prinapie  is  too  dangerous — too  sud¬ 
den  and  sweeping — too  palatable  to  the  native  insolence  of  the 
multitude  to  to  advanc^  from  its  mysterious  repose  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  political  science.  The  notion  of  fair  inquiry,  of 
dispassionate  consideration,  of  impartial  justice,  is  essentially 
excluded  from  all  proceedings  in  which  the  sovereign  is 
arraigned,  and  the  majesty  of  revolution  supersedes  the  calm 
and  accustomed  majesty  of  the  laws.  The  trial  and  con- 
•  demnation  of  a  prince  is  necessarily  an  act  of  terror  or  of  revenge, 
but  never  can  be  an  act  of  justice — and  even  if  there  were  real 
moral  grounds  to  justify  the  catastrophe,  the  essentially  malig¬ 
nant  principle  which  governs  the  transaction,  taints  it  to  the 
very  core,  and  would  impress  even  upon  an  act  of  high  political 
retribution  the  stamp  of  a  coward  and  blood-thirsty  treason.  So 
much  of  turbulence  and  intrigue,  and  sedition,  must  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  last  fatal  act  of  usurpation — so  much  must  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred  for  the  sovereign,  to  resent  and  to  revenge,  lie- 
fore  he  has  been  whirled  from  his  throne,  and  dropped  on  the 
abject  arena,  where  the  voice  of  rebellion  is  to  pronounce  his 
doom — that  his  self  created  judges  can  seek  their  safety  in  the 
conviction  of  the  royal  culprit  alone,  and  must  hear  their  own  ruin 
in  the  breath  which  would  acquit  him.  They  must  be  sad  bung¬ 
lers,  indeed,  in  the  work  of  revolution,  who  could  bring  their 
prince  to  their  bar  till  his  fate  had  been  fixed,  and  his  sepulchre 
prepared  ;  and  as  the  prince  alone  in  his  dominions  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  the  forms  of  law  can  never  bring  the  substance 
of  justice,  his  arraignment  cannot  be  other  than  a  mockery, 
an^  his  punishment  a  murder. 

In  the  detested  murder  of  Charles,  Oliver  Cromwell  acted 
a  conspicuous  and  a  guilty  part.  The  sin  of  this  individual 
act  is  inexpiable  in  the  eye  of  history;  but  it  is  not  by  an 
insulated  act,  however  stupendous  in  guilt,  that  general  char¬ 
acter  can  be  fairly  determined.  In  estimating  the  character  of 
any  one,  moreover,  it  is  but  fair  to  try  him  by  the  standard 
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of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Cromwell  was  a  great  cap¬ 
tain,  and  disdn^ished  conqueror-— a  drcumstance  nerer  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  award  to  be  pronounced  upon  his  memory, 
of  which  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  the  exempdon  either  frmn 
the  vices  or  virtues  that  peculiarly  disdnguish  his  vocad<m. 

By  an  insdnct  servile  in  its  nature,  but  resisUess  in  power,  the 
highest  admiradon  is  reserved  for  conquerors,  a  race  who  have  in 
all  ages  proved  the  sharp  and  inexorable  scourge  of  their  species. 
There  is  nothing  after  all  that  dazzles  the  imagination  like  power, 
whatever  be  its  ^ape  or  direction.  The  common  'mind  ap- 
pears  only  to  be  chasdsed  into  the  feeling  o£  veneration— and 
while  the  crowd  have  often  welcomed  with  ignoble  scam  the 
choice  spirits  bom  to  ^ve  them  elevadon  or  delight,  they  have 
licked  the  very  dust,  and  poured  forth  their  abject  hosannahs 
to  their  destroyers.  They  must  be  punished  into  homage,  and 
scourged  into  awe— and  while  the  glare  of  ensanguined  ambi- 
don  fixes  their  adoring  gaze,  the  pure  and  imperishable  light  of 
benevolence  bums  unheeded  by  the  altar  of  genius.  It  is  thus 
that  the  meanness  of  mankind  purveys  for  their  suffering  and 
shame — and  that  worth  and  genius  are  avenged  for  the  neglect 
of  the  world— 4f  in  such  revenge  they  could  ever  take  pleasure 
— ^by  the  calamides  which  the  idols  of  war  and  ambidon  never  ful 
to  inflict  upon  their  worshippers. 

With  a  certain  unity  of  maracter  belonging  to  the  whole  race, 
the  conquerors  of  different  ages  and  nadons  have,  however,  had 
all  posdble  diversities  of  individual  complexion.  Some  of  them, 
nursed  from  infancy  4n  the  effeminate  splendour  of  despodsm, 
and  pampered  to  insanity  by  aduladon,  have  been  rather  tne  gor¬ 
geous  puppets  than  the  living  agents  of  great  achievement — and 
owe  their  questionable  renown  rather  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
destroying  masses  which  bore  them  along,  than  to  any  iqiecial  dis¬ 
play  of  talent  or  of  valour.  They  are  but  the  names  super¬ 
scribed  by  the  supersddon  of  slavery  upon  some  mighty  erupdon 
of  the  moral  world — the  supposed  rather  than  the  r^  desola- 
tors  of  provinces  and  kingdoms— the  quaint  illuminadon  of  some 
eventful  page  of  history,  rather  than  a  component  part  of  the  solid 
text. 

Others  again,  without  being  born  to  it,  have  fortunately  achiev¬ 
ed  greatness ;  but  among  this  class  the  means  and  the  merits  of 
individuals  have  also  euibited  much  diverdty.  Some  have 
been  planted  by  fortune  bedde  the  very  footstool  of  supreme 

Eower,  and  when  the  chief  figure  chanced  to  totter  an  d  fall, 
ave  been  emboldened  from  mere  juxtiqioddoa  to  'ascend  the 
empty  pedestal.  Others  again,  without  the  natural  or  more 
generous,  means  of.  ensuring  the  success  of  ambition,  have 
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chanced  to  possess  in  abundance  the  materials  of  base  and  sor¬ 
did  influence ;  and  boldly  reporang  the  hopes  of  thdr  adven¬ 
ture  on  the  general  ccnrupdon,  have  bought  their  way  to  autho¬ 
rity,  and  driven  a  felonious  trafiic  for  the  madem  itself.  Another 
and  a  rarer  class  remains,  in  whom  personal  merit,  be  it  for  good 
or  for  evil,  slunes  conspicuous ;  in  whom  the  world  appears  to 
recognize  a  native  claim  to  sovereign  sway,  and  almost  to  blame 
the  fortune  which  made  crime  the  only  road  to  possession.  These 
men,  scorning  all  artificial  (uds,  and  making  their  first  impetuous 
bound  from  the  utmost  depths  of  obscurity,  rise  with  an  energy 
which  nothing  can  resist,  and  which  makes  them  appear 
creators  rather  than  the  usurpers  of  their  guilty  greatness;  so 
mean  and  scanty  are  the  materials  out  of  which  they  contrive 
to  raise  it.  To  this  last  class  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  clearly  referable ;  a  man  who,  without  influence  to  command, 
or  means  to  seduce  the  instruments  of  his  elevadon,  without  the 
ordinary  aids  of  ambidon,  moral  or  phyucal,  hereditary  or  ac^ 
quired,  contrived,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  spirit  alone,  to  nuse 
a  fabric  of  power,  which  overawed  even  the  cnaracterisdc  turbu¬ 
lence  of  hb  countrymen,  and  frowned  in  sullen  majesty  over  the 
rivilized  world,  till  the  gigandc  arm  of  its  constructor  was  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  stroke  of  mortality. 

The  most  conspicuous  qualides  of  the  mind  of  Cromwell, 
were  undoubtedly  decirion  and  energy.  His  was  not  a  mind  that 
nicely  balanced  contending  difficuldes,  or  stood  wavering  over 
the  abyss  of  doubt  dll  the  moment  for  acdon  had  vanished  for 
ever;  but  bold  and  impetuous  in  his  resoludons,  his  under¬ 
standing  arrived  by  some  mysterious  process  at  the  conclurion, 
without  having  to  appearance  travelled  the  intervening  space. 
He  could  not  perhaps  reason  or  discourse  with  clearness,  tor  it 
was  hb  peculiar  talent  not  to  reason  but  to  resolve.  This 
rapid  and  presumptuous  course  of  mental  operation  leads  in  ordi¬ 
nary  minds  to  the  most  distresriog  perplexides ;  but  there  was 
about  the  genius  of  Cromwell  a  native  sagacity  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  radocinadon-— a  sure¬ 
ness  of  tact  more  deserving  of  confidence  than  its  most  operose 
proccsse*— an  insdncdve  recdtude  of  thinking,  which  stiewed 
him  nc^  beneath  but  above  its  rid.  Of  all  men  recorded  in 
history,  he  was  most  sinely  born  for  acdon.  In  acdon  and  in 
business,  time  is  every  thing ;  and  he  who  anticipates  by  his 
alacrity  b  far  surer  to  triumph  than  he  who  could  overcome  by 
hb  might.  Caudous  and  reflecdng  men  take  a  large  view 
theb  object,  and  waste  the  most  precious  moments  in  the  survey. 
Cromwell  closely  grasped  what  others  lose  themselves  in  remotely 
exploring.  He  saw  at  once  the  point  through  which  he  was  to 
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achieve  success ;  and,  heedless  of  surrounding  objects,  he  push^ 
ed  directly  forward,  and  opened  a  passage  with  his  sword. 
No  wire-drawn  scruples,  the  bane  of  energy  and  courage, 
touched  his  resolute  soul. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  now  look  upon  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  precisely  the  man 
of  his  army  and  of  his  age ;  that  he  drew  his  character  from 
both,  and,  in  his  turn,  reflected  the  colours  of  his  genius  upon 
those  whom  he  commanded  or  subdued.  The  highest  military 
virtue,  not  dubiously  exemplified  in  the  secure  arrangements  and 
mathematical  dexterity  of  his  art,  but  distinctly  embodie<l  in 
the  unquestionable  shape  of  perronal  exploit ;  a  quenchless  en¬ 
thusiasm  for' the  cause  he  had  espoused;  a  profound  sense  of 
religious  obligation,  which,  if  it  discovered  itself  in  forms  of  con¬ 
duct  or  expression,  not  quite  conformable  to  the  state  of  modern 
sentiment,  was  yet  in  deep  unison  with  the  feelings  of  all 
around  him;  this  mysterious  combination  and  singular  array 
of  qualities,  rarely  found  in  union  with  each  omer,  natu¬ 
rally  promoted  Cromwell  to  the  mastery  of  his  age,  and  put  into 
his  hands  the  key  of  abrolute  power.  It  may  appear  to  many 
to  be  no  compliment,  to  say  of  this  extraorainary  man,  that 
he  was  the  natural  chief  of  what  they  denounce  as  a  fanatical, 
and  which  certainly  was,  a  rel>el  army ;  but  if  conquerors 
must  share  so  largely  in  the  regard  of  mankind,  we  see  not  up¬ 
on  what  ground  the  name  of  Cromwell  is  to  be  erased  from 
the  list,  or  in  what  traits  of  character  the  fanatical  army  of 
England  need  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  gangs 
of  splendid  ruffianism  which  have  enslaved  the  nations.  We 
see  notliing  in  the  serried  phalanx  of  Alexander,  or  the  em¬ 
purpled  legions  of  Csesar,  or  the  frozen  squadrons  of  Charles,  or 
the  household  marauders  of  Louis,  or  the  tri-coloured  spoilers 
of  Napoleon,  which  should  disgrace  the  sturdy  fanatics  of  Oli¬ 
ver  by  the  comparison ;  and  yet  all  of  them  have,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  shared  .  largely  in  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  most 
of  them  have  received  no  ordinary  homage  from  history.  The 
military  engines  that  promote  the  greatness  of  conquerors,  and 
the  timid  herd  that  bow  before  that  greatness,  have  not,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  much  to  recommend  them  to  the  respect  of  philosophers ; 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied,  if  these  philosophers  will  just  deal 
out  their  reproaches  with  an  equal  hand,  and  not  lavish  upon 
pagan  or  atneistic  conquerors  the  laurels  which  they  utterly  re¬ 
fuse  to  the  erring,  but  yet  it  may  be  the  conscientious  enthu¬ 
siast  ;  thus  divulging  the  fatal  secret,  that  Cromwell  and  his  fa¬ 
natics  are  not  condemned  for  the  qualities  of  which  thev  partook 
with  all  other  military  atlventurcrs,  but  for  those  in  which  they 
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differed  from  them  ;  for  the  nated  taint  of  religious  feeling 
which  to  some  eyes  is  more  odcnsive  than  the  hecatombs  of  mi¬ 
litary  slaughter,  and  the  solitude  of  conquering  desolaUon. 

Some  grave  and  specific  charges,  however,  have  been  generally 
brought  against  the  character  of  Cromwell,  of  which  we  must 
now  take  notice. 

The  first  relates  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  by  means  of 
which  the  actual  commanders  of  the  parliament's  army,  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  indirectly  removed  from  their  of- 
ces,  to  make  way  for  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  Lord  Clarendon, 
who,  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
imputes  this  measure  to  the  most  hypocritical  motives,  and  states 
some  circumstances  attending  it,  which,  if  they  had  been  correct¬ 
ly  narrated,  would  doubtless  have  corroborated  his  theory  of 
the  transaction.  He  represents  it  as  an  insidious  movement  of 
Cromwell  and  his  friends,  fur  which  preparation  had  been  hypo¬ 
critically  made  by  solemnizing  a  fast-day  ;  upon  which  the  fana¬ 
tical  preacheiM  pretended  to  have  discovered,  by  some  divine  il¬ 
lumination,  that  the  projected  new  model  ot  the  army  alone 
could  save  the  country  from  ruin. — It  is  remarked  oy  the 
author  before  us,  that  the  able  men  in  parliament  who  sto(^  op¬ 
posed  to  the  views  of  Cromwell,  and  upon  whom  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  himself  pronounces  no  ordinary  panegyric,  could  hardly  have 
been  misled  by  an  artifice  so  gross ;  and  he  makes  a  statement 
in  point  of  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  Whitelocke,  and 
other  annalists  of  the  period  which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
viz.  that  the  fast-day  referred  to  did  nut  precede ^  and  could  not 
therefore  be  hypocntically  employed  to  originate  the  memorable 
ordinance,  but  was  celebrated  to  invoke  the  protection  of  heaven 
upon  a  measure  already  far  advanced,  and  virtually  resolved 
upon  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  facts  ap|K?ar.to  have  been  of  this  nature.  The  war  which 
ravaged  the  country  had  been  protracted  for  years  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side,  and  the  impatience  of  the  par¬ 
liament  and  people  for  its  speedy  termination,  had  become  in¬ 
tense.  The  noble  leaders  of  the  parliament's  army,  Essex  and 
Manchester,  sharing,  perhaps,  the  sentiments  common  to  their 
order, — willing  that  the  royal  power  should  be  curbed  but  nut 
annihilated, — and  believing  that  it  had  already  reached  that  ebb 
at  which  a  reasonable  pacification  had  become  practicable, — pre¬ 
scient  also  of  the  confusion  which  must  follow  the  destruction  of 
monarchy,  and  the  ascendant  of  the  democratic  party,  had  not 
for  some  time  displayed  all  the  zeal  which  it  was  thought  they  ow¬ 
ed  to  tlieir  high  trust.  The  rebel  parliament,  with  its  followers 
among  the  people,  had  thus  become  jealous  and  distrustfulof  theib; 
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and  the  occurrence  at  Dunnington  Castle,  which  was  made  the 
ground  of  a  special  charge  against  Manchester,  confirmed  this  alie¬ 
nation.  To  these  causes  of  a  more  general  nature,  were  added 
other  sources  of  disagreement,  founded  in  reli^us  differences, 
which  had  now  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  divid^  the  Parliament 
into  parties  mutiudly  and  deeply  suspicious  of  each  ether~the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  To  this  last  party  Crmnwell 
belonged,  while  Essex  was  in  England  the  reputed  head  of  the 
former.  The  Independents,  aware  of  the  ambition  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  royal  cause 
was  less  obnoxious  to  their  rivals  than  their  own  hiUed  sect, 
of  which  the  leading  principle  pointed  to  an  eccleriastical 
anarchy,  very  analagous  to  that  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  state.  These  reli^ous  differences  had  inspirra  Essex 
and  Cromwell  with  a  distrust  of  each  other;  and  the  author 
before  us  gives  from  Whitelocke  the  minutes  of  a  conference 
with  Essex,  at  which  he  fWhitelocke,)  Sergeant  Maynard,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  assisted,  when  it  was  formuly  discus¬ 
sed  what  measures  should  be  adopted  against  Cromwell  as  an 
incendiaryy  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  It  can  be  no  very  >eri. 
ous  imputation  on  the  character  of  Cromwell,  the  author  before 
us  thinxs,  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  supplant  those 
who  were  determined  upon  his  own  undoing. 

But  the  ordinance  was  immediately  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  Cromwell  himself,  and  he  cmitinura  his  command  in  the  army. 
Cromwell  was  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  ordinance— he  was 
the  first  to  break  the  long  silence  which  prevuled  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  sort  of  reverential  preparation  for  the  important 
measure  about  to  follow — his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  this 
measure— and  yet  he  was  the  first  to  exhiUt  in  his  own  person  the 
example  of  its  violation.  The  author  before  us  dilates  upon 
the  importance  of  hit  services  to  the  army— which  we  do  not 
<^uestion— and  endeavours  to  transfer  to  the  Committee  of  Par- 
hament  the  inconsistency  and  the  shame  of  this  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  its  own.  solemn  measure,  as  if  Crmnwell  had  been  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  bands  of  these  intre{^  anarcha  But 
the  star  of  Cromwell,  although  it  had  not  yet  attained  its 
full  ascendant,  was  already  bright  and  visible  above  the  horizon, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  attracted  the  devotion  of  a  crowd  of  wor¬ 
shippers.  Its  influence  was  not  unfelt  within  the  walls  of  the  domi¬ 
neering  parliament  itself.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  this  eminent 
commander  would  have  pacified  public  clamour,  and  paid  hom¬ 
age  to  decorum,  by  resigning  his  seat,  and  devoting  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  his  military  functions.  We  cannot  therefore  acquit 
him  of  dissimulation  upon  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  a  dissimu- 
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lation  evinced  rather  as  to  the  means  employed,  than  the  end 
propoeed ;  for  as  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  mnoved 
for  their  inactivity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  all  hands  that  th«r  successor  in  the  command,  betray¬ 
ed  no  want  of  zeal  in  his  opposition  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  next  charge  affecting  CromweU  personaUy,  arises  out  of 
the  memorable  enterprise  of  Comet  Joyce  in  removing  the  King 
from  Holmby  house ;  an  enterprise  to  which  Cnxnwell  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  pnvy,  although  he  uniformly  denied  all 
participation  in  it  The  author  before  us  endeavours  to 
prove  that  this  daring  measure  was  whoUy  the  work  of  the 
agitators  in  the  army;  he  attempts  to  shew,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  even  of  Ludlow,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell,  that  the 
agitators  acted  with  the  most  presumptuous  insubordination,  and 
spumed  the  controul  of  their  commander  himself ;  he  goes  so 
far  even  as  to  insinuate  that  the  measure  was  not  reaUy  blame- 
able,  because  the  army  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  pre»- 
byterian  parW  in  parliament  meant  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
possesfflon  of  the  King's  person  to  adopt  some  violent  steps 
against  the  soldiers,  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure.— This 
transaction,  we  may  remark,  appears  to  be  involved  in  connder- 
able  mystery ;  nor  has  Mr.  CromweU  succeeded  in  removing  the 
veil.  Clarendon  and  Holies  bear  express  testimony  against  Crom¬ 
weU  ;  but  they  were  both  extremely  hostile  to  him,  nor  do  the^ 
furnish  any  particulars  of  the  evidence  on  which  their  charge  is 
founded,  but  leave  it  to  rest  upon  their  own  authority.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Ludlow,  as  mentioned  already,  whose  detestation 
oi  CromweU  appears  to  have  been  uncere  and  profound,  admits 
the  turbulent  independence  of  the  agitators,  and  ascribes  the 
seizure  of  the  Kin^s  person  to  them  and  to  their  agent  Joyce 
—a  hypothesis  which  becomes  extremely  probable,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  general  character  of  that  tembla  combination  of 
lawless  power  which  was  in  those  times  called  the  army ;  and 
which  is  stiU  further  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  same 
agitators  when  they  afterwards  suspected  CromweU  of  intriguing 
with  the  Court,  and  of  a  secret  intention  to  restore  the  monarchy. 

The  reality  and  sincerity  of  these  negotiations  is  the  next 
and  cerUunly  not  the  least  important  of  the  questions  connected 
with  the  vindication  of  the  personal  charater  of  the  Usurper. 
By  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
transactions  which  occurred  while  the  King  resided  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  afterwards  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Berkeley— a  gentleman  of  great  appa¬ 
rent  ability  and  honour,  who  was  specially  intrusted  by  the 
King,  and  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  these  trans- 
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actions.  From  this  narrative,  it  appears,  that  Cromwell,  and 
other  officers  of  the  army,  made  the  first  advances  towards  an 
accommodation  with  the  King — that  the  impression  made  by 
them  upon  Sir  John  Berkeley’s  mind  was  that  oi  their  entire  unce- 
rity,  and  even  of  their  eagerness  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  con. 
ferences — that  the  proposals  oS  the  army  were  rejected  by  the 
King  with  considerable  a^ierity  of  manner — and  that  it  seeined  to 
be  his  Majesty's  intimate  persuasion  that  he  would  be  able  ulti¬ 
mately,  in  consequence  of  their  divisions,  to  rule  both  the  parlia- 
ment  and  the  army.  Cromwell  smd  Ireton,  it  is  added,  felt  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  manage  at  once  the  Presbyterians  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Levellers  in  the  army — the  latter  of  whom 
entertained  so  great  a  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of 
his  familiarity  witli  the  King's  agents,  that  his  life  even  was  me¬ 
naced.  He  was  at  last  oompell^  to  desert  the  King's  cause  by 
the  threats  of  the  mal-contents,  who  expressed  their  determination 
to  carry  the  army  into  their  own  views,  or  at  least  to  effect  a 
schism  in  it,  which  must  have  thrown  Cromwell  and  his  friends 
upon  the  King's  mercy,  while  they  had  it  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  render  him  any  assistance. — The  author  before  us  fur¬ 
ther  alludes  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  intercepted  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  Queen,  in  which,  in  answer  to  her  re¬ 
proaches  for  his  having  conceded  too  much  to  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  he  expresses  his  determination,  upon  his  recovery  of 
power,  to  break  his  engagements  with  them,  and  t(\, treat  them 
us  rebels.  This  letter  Lord  Bolingbroke  stated  to  Mr.  Pope  and 
Lord  Marchmont,  that  the  second  FjOtI  of  Oxford  had  actually 
seen ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Brughill,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orrery,  contain  an  allurion  to  it. 

The  next  charge  against  Cromwell,  relates  to  the  memorable 
act  of  violence  committed  upon  the  Parliament,  by  what  has 
been  called  Colonel  Pride's  purge,  of  which  Cromwell  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  real  author.  He  was  not,  however,  pre¬ 
sent  in  London  when  this  proceeding  took  place ;  he  had  Wn 
in  the  north,  and  reached  Whitehall  after  the  purification  had 
been  accomplished :  and  he  expressly  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it.  Fairfax,  not  Cromwell,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  army 
— the  political  hero  of  a  party  disposed  to  push  every  thing 
to  extremities  against  the  King.  This  violent  interruption 
and  exclusion  of  the  obnoxious  members  was  unquestionably 
adopted  to  further  the  savage  measures  on  which  the  Agi¬ 
tators  had  determined  agmnst  the  monarch — and  may  with 
more  probability  be  ascribed  to  those  who  had  ever  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  negoc'iation,  than  to  Cromwell,  who  is 
shewn,  upon  very  credible  evidence,  to  have  at  one  period  at 
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least  heartily  engaged  in  the  work  of  conciliation  and  peace.— 
But  Fairfax  is  represented  by  Clarendon,  and  other  writers,  to 
have  been  all  but  an  idiot,  and  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  Cromwell's  dissimulation— a  character  -which 
corresponds  ill  with  the  account  given  of  him  by  Whitelocke, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  who  represents  him  as  resolute  and 
inflexible,  sparing  of  his  words,  indeed,  but  Arm  and  deter> 
mined  of  purpose.  He  did  not  indeed  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
court  of  justice  by  which  the  King  was  condemned — but  he  as* 
sisted  at  the  preparatory  proceedings,  and  shrunk  only  as  he 
saw  the  catastrophe  approaching— no  very  unnatural  movement, 
surely,  of  compas^n  and  remorse.  It  appears  more  probable, 
upon  the  wlude,  our  author  thinks,  that  the  passive  nature  of 
Fairfa.\ — if  such  it  really  was— was  made  sul^rvient  to  the  fe¬ 
rocity  of  the  Agitators,  than  to  the  ambition  of  Cromwell. 

Whitelocke  informs  us,  that  even  after  the  treaty  of  Newport 
luul  been  broken  off,  various  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
Cromwell,  with  Whitelocke  himself,  and  other  leading  men,  at¬ 
tended,  to  consider  of  a  general  settlement  of  the  national  affairs ; 
at  tliosc  meetings,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  king  were  ever  mentioned.  In  what  precise  manner 
the  violence  of  a  bloody  faction  afterwards  contrived  to  perpe- 
,  trate  this  deplorable  deed,  it  seems  difficult,  even  now,  fully  to 
explain.  Tne  chief  blame,  indeed,  was  laid  upon  Cromwell, 
and,  in  support  of  the  charge,  several-  unauthcnticated  tales 
of  his  inixra  levity  and  ferocity  upon  this  awful  occasion  have 
been  related.  His  furious  reply  to  Downes,  who  is  said  to  have 
desired  a  stay  of  the  proceedings  against  the  king ;  his  coercion 
of  Colonel  Ingoldby,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  literally  forced  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  royal  martyr ;  the  in¬ 
decent  levity  of  his  behaviour  to  Martin  ;  his  alleged  merri¬ 
ment  while  the  noted  Hugh  Peters  was  expounding  the  most 
savage  doctrines  cf  treason  and  blood  ;  all  these  stories  rest  on 
authority  so  slender  or  suspicious,  that  they  are  entitled  to  lit¬ 
tle  regara.  The  greater  part  of  them,  indcM,  were  brought  to 
light  Tor  the  first  time  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides  after  the  Re¬ 
storation,  when  the  memory  of  the  witnesses  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reUun  transactions  at  once  so  minute  and  so  remote ; 
and  when  the  desire  of  the  court  to  cover  the  name  of  the  usur¬ 
per  with  infamy,  was  submissively  consulted  by  wretches  whose 
life  or  death  depended  upon  its  nod.  The  stories  were  first  told 
in  circumstances  so  suspicious,  and  arc  in  general  so  absurd  and  in¬ 
credible,  that  it  is  surprising,  our  author  thinks,  that  they  should 
have  found  a  place  in  history. 
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But  the  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell  and  his  army :  This  is  the 
charge  which  has  been  so  often  brought  against  them,  as  to  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  most  popular  traditions  of  our  land. 
If  this  charge  be  proved,  the  usurper,  besides  appearing  more 
whimrical  and  absurd  than  other  military  adventurers,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  to  the  understanding  of  every  one  to  hare 
lieen  greatly  more  base  and  wicked.  Next  to  the  licentious  libel, 
lers,  to  whom  the  memory  of  the  usurper  was  so  long  abandoned, 
Mr.  Hume  is  the  author  who  has  most  boldly  and  frequently  as- 
serted  tins  charge;  indeed,  he  seems  to  rate  the  calumny  se 
much  as  one  of  History's  best  authenticated  facts,  that  he  seldom 
stops  to  prove  it,  but  uses  the  offensive  term,  as  if  it  were  an 
undisputra  cognomen  of  the  Protector.  But  Mr.  Hume  him¬ 
self,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  states  some  occurrences,  and  those 
of  no  mean  importance,  which  appear  to  cast  a  very  deep  sus¬ 
picion  over  this  charge,  if  they  do  not  utterly  disprove  it 
This  eminent  historian  has  very  shaqily  censured  the  forei^ 
policy  of  Cromwell,  by  which  he  remarks,  that  the  whole  energies 
of  the  state  were  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy.  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  absurd,  or  at  all 
events  secondary  object,  the  most  impolitic  alliances,  he  affirms, 
were  formed  with  France ;  the  power  which,  as  it  is  the  only 
natural  rival  of  England,  so  is  it  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
her  jealousy.  He  ascribes,  however,  this  stran^  aberration  on 
the  part  of  Cromwell  to  the  madness  of  fanaticism ;  to  the  hor- 
ror  which  the  enraged  puritan  felt  for  the  thicker  blindness  and 
lower  prostration  of  Spain— as  compared  with  France— to  the 
despotism  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Spun  was  not  politically  but 
religiously  obnoxious ;  and  the  hypocritical  Protector  made  his 
politics  subservient  to  the  cause  of  that  religion  which  he  is  re¬ 
presented  as  covertly  despising.  This  miracle  of  address, 
and  of  hypocrisy  at  home,  laid  down,  it  seems,  all  his  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  even  his  common  sense  in  his  transactions 
abroad. — One  or  other  of  the  charges  agunst  him  must  plain¬ 
ly  be  abandoned,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  that  perplexed 
theory  of  his  character  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hume 
has  li^n  driven,  and  which  represents  him  in  the  unintelligi¬ 
ble  posture  of  a  dupe  to  his  own  villuny;  an  unconscious 
hypocrite;  a  knave  without  the  essence  of  all  knaveiy — the 
intent  and  purpose  to  deceive.  That  this  hypocritical  usur¬ 
per  should  have  turned  his  arms  against  the  Catholic  monarchy 
of  Spain,  not  because  it  was  the  centre  of  a  power  which  he  ha¬ 
ted,  but  the  den  of  a  superstition  to  which  he  was  indifferent ; 
that,  he  should  have  first  joined  in  an  impolitic  league  with  France 
for  the  depression  of  Spain,  and,  again,  when  the  cries  of  the  per- 
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sMUted  Protestants  of  Piedmont  were  lifted  up  that  he  should, 
without  any  viable  moUve  but  that  which,  had  be  been  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  would  have  solicited  him  in  vmq,  have  turned  his  frown  upon 
this  same  France,  and  in  the  name  of  the  feeble  and  unfiiended 
martyrs  of  bifotry  have  awed  her  into  mercy  and  peace ;  that  not 
the  puritan,  but  the  hypocrite,  thundered  over  the  strongholds 
of  superstiUon  on  the  ^ps  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  bra? 
ved  eve^  danger  and  scorned  all  policy  to  reach  the  heart  and 
centre  of  its  power — is  a  theory  which  betrays  more  partiality  than 
ingenuity  in  the  construction,  and  which  can  find  acceptance 
with  those  alone  who  weigh  the  ^ns  of  the  usurper  in  the  ba¬ 
lance,  qot  of  indignant  patriotism,  but  of  rankling  infidelity. 

Fvery  man  who  takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  progress  of  a 
revolution  is  especially  exposed  to  this  charge  of  hypocrisy,  an 
^t  topic  of  vulgar  reproach,  of  which  the  brief  and  flippant  re¬ 
petition  is  ea^,  compared  with  the  circumstantial  and  detmled 
refutation.  The  events  of  revolutions  are  so  sudden,  and  the 
comb'maUons  so  fantastic-^the  mortification  of  baffled  hope — 
the  resentment  inspired  by  abused  confidence-^-the  agony  of 
despairing  patriotism,  work  so  many  changes  in  the  interior 
of  the  spirit,— while  the  relative  poution  of  men  and  things 
is  so  hastily  and  essentially  shifted  in  the  fervid  rotations 
of  the  chaotic  mass — that  of  all  human  virtues,  constancy  of 
opinion  and  of  conduct  is  the  least  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
qisis  of  affairs.  The  individual  mind  partakes  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  impulse  towards  change,  and,  slipped  from  its  moor¬ 
ings  in  the  ancient  habitudes  of  society,  floats  unconscious 
down  the  current  of  events.  The  passion  for  freedom  itself  is 
never  in  such  danger  of  being  unrooted  as  after  the  experience 
of  revolutions.  In  the  breasts  of  men  who  have  led  a  emm  and 
contemplative  life,  the  desire  of  liberty  concentrates  itself  in  pas- 
tionate  longings,  and  may  grow  in  mtenuty,  from  the  cradle 
to  th^  grave ;  out  the  actors  in  revolutions  too  often  expend  it 
m  de^s  of  slaughter,  and  breathe  it  away  in  conflagrations. 
There  is  no  such  valid  apology  for  a  change  of  political  seuti- 
ment  as  that  aflbrded  by  the  course  of  events  to  the  witnesses 
or  victims  of  revolutionary  licentiousness ;  nor  is  it  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  human  nature  that  he  who  starts  a  patriot  should 
end  in  becoming  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  The  presence 
of  hypocrisy  is  not  reqiured  to  explmn  this  phenomenon ;  the 
treaf^ery  and  the  guUt  of  anarchy  are  sufficient  to  account  for 

i  ■ 

That  Cromwell  was  ia  the  beginmng  of  his  career  a  devoted 
though  mistaken  friend  of  liberty,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt ;  and  indeed  the  residue  of  this  magnanimous  spirit  was 
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perceptible  in  many  I  acts  even  of  his  despotic  administration. 
His  attachment  to  the  Independents,  who  alone  of  all  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sects  claimed  and  extended  the  impartial  tolei^on 
which  was  of  the  essence  of  their  system,  tc^ther  with  his  equal 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  all  descriptions  of  profesring  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  represrion  of  every  attempt  made  by  them  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other,  had  the  merit  of  liberality  at  least,  if  not 
of  wisdom.  True  indeed  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  this 
redoubted  champion  of  freedom,  like  other  stormy  advocates  of  the 
same  cause,  erected  in  his  own  person  a  despotism  more  terrible 
than  that  which  he  had  so  ardently  conspired  to  overthrow.  But  we 
can  detect  in  this  no  conclusive  proof  of  that  dissimulation  which 
has  been  so  dogmatically  inferrra  from  it,  and  which,  out  of  all 
the  heroes  of  civil  confusion  who  have  performed  the  same  march, 
and  reached  the  same  consummation  with  Cromwell,  is  conspi¬ 
cuously  charged  upon  his  character  alone.  The  dep^s  of  sdf- 
dclusion  must  first  be  sounded  to  shew  that  they  can  produce 
nothing  so  marvellously  inconristent  as  a  real  horror  of  despotic 
sway  in  others,  with  an  intense  longing  for  the  actual  possesrion 
of  it,  before  we  can  decisively  ascribe  to  hypocrisy  what  may  be 
the  mere  unconscious  working  of  ungovernable  ambition.  The 
enthusiastic  passion  for  liberty  is  the  indication  of  a  fiery  and 
buoyant  spirit,  which  disdains  for  itself  the  control  tnat  it 
would  rejoice  to  impose  upon  others.  This  to  be  sure  is  not 
enlarged  philosophy,  but  neither  is  it  abject  hypocrisy.  It 
must  be  conceded  at  any  rate,  that  the  crime  of  this  bold  ad¬ 
venturer  was  summed  up  in  the  atrocity  of  his  usurpation,  and 
that  although  the  acquisition  was  full  of  guilt,  the  exercise 
was  full  of  magnanimity.  When  he  thought  berides  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had  immediat$lij 

31anted;  of  the  policy  of  that  terrible  parliament,  which, 
ed  in  freedom,  nad  overshadowed  the  land  with  a  more 
dread  despotism  than  had  ever  before  covered  its  bosom,  and 
rung  a  more  than  Roman  peal  of  hate  and  defiance  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world,  he  might,  without  immoderate  compla¬ 
cency,  imagine  to  himself  that  neither  his  country  nor  mankind 
could  suffer  much  by  the  substitution  which  his  ambition  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  we  are  now  considering,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  mainlv  deduced  from  the  religious  enthusiasm 
by  which  Cromwell  was  distinguished,  with  the  sincerity  of  which 
his  accusers  assume  that  the  co-existence  even  of  the  common 
frailties  of  our  nature  is  incompatible.  Cromwell  was  a  religious 
fanatic;  he  was  also  a  great  public  offender;  therefore  he  was  a  hy¬ 
pocrite.  Such  seems  to  be  the  summary  process  of  logic  by  which 
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the  inference  most  deeply  affccUng  his  character  has  usually  been 
obtained..  But  the  syllogism  is  to  our  minds  inconcluave,  when  we 
reflect  how  well  the  deepest  feelings  of  religious  awe  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  been  found  to  unite  with 
very  conspicuous  aberrations  from  the  course  of  justice  and 
humanity — aberrations  not  only  exemplifled  in  the  case  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  conflned  to  one  solitary  act,  or  one  single  point  of 
time,  but  attested  by  great  nations,  and  pervading  a  Tong  course 
of  policy.  The  deep  religious  feeling  by  which  the  Romans  were 
distinguished  from  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  did  not  impede, 
if  indeed  it  did  not  rather  accelerate  their  long  career  of  usurpa¬ 
tion,  which  ended  only  in  the  subjection  of  mankind.  The  sin¬ 
cere  and  profound  superstition  of  the  crusaders  transported  them 
to  the  most  ruthless  fren/y  against  their  infidel  foes,  whom  they 
did  not  scruple  to  divorce  from  all  the  bonds  of  human  feeling 
ind  of  social  obligation. — The  Romans,  indeed,  it  may  be  «aiif, 
were  the  slaves  of  a  ferocious  superstition,  utterly  alien  to  the  mild 
genius  of  Christianity ;  and  the  barbarous  era  of  the  crusades  may 
appear  to  furnish  an  apology  for  excesses  of  pious  zeal,  which  can¬ 
not  be  pleaded  for  the  puritanical  heroes  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  the  heathen  superstition  of  ancient  Rome,  however 
unamiable  in  many  of  its  features,  in  theory  commanded  that  re¬ 
verence  for  justice,  of  which  the  general  policy  of  the  Romans 
vas  a  systematic  infraction,  while  me  adventurous  champions  of 
the  cross,  gathered  from  every  region  of  Christendom,  proved  by 
their  oouit^  to  each  other,  and  their  corresponding  ferocity  to¬ 
wards  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  that  misguided  devotion  was 
the  true  source  of  their  atrocities.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  it  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  denounce  the  triumphant  Ro- 
tnans,  or  the  romantic  crusaders,  as  hypocritesy  merely  because 
the  tenor  of  their  public  conduct  was  at  variance  with  the 
moral  and  religious  faith  which  they  had  respectively  embrac¬ 
ed.  A  more  charitable  construction  has  in  general  been  put 
upon  their  conduct,  and  their  errors  have  been  ascribed  to  that 
unintelligible  contradiction  and  mysterious  self-delusion  which 
may  overcome  even  the  best  and  honestest  natures. 

Intense  devotional  feeling,  operating  upon  the  impetuous 
minds  who  are  most  susceptible  of  it,  is  apt,  unless  regulated 
hy  much  depth  and  generosity  of  heart,  to  produce  a  charac¬ 
ter  better  ampted  for  lofty  and  daring  exploit,  than  for  the 
exercise  of  mud  and  tranquil  virtue.  A  state  of  pious  ex¬ 
citement  is  not  always  favourable  in  the  case  of  intrepi^ 
wtures  to  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  maxims  of  jus- 
and  never  can  be  propitious  to  that  extreme  modera¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  rooted  indifference  of  scepticism  is  the  best 
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guarantee.  The  errors  of  an  inflamed  sprit,  acting  under 
the  deep  impulse  of  religious  feeling,  and  conducted  into  the 
arena  of  civU  controversy,  are  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  hypocri¬ 
sy.  All  profound  enthusiasm  is  the  parent  of  occarional  error, 
as  it  is  the  source  of  every  thing  that  is  lofty  in  human  nature ; 
it  is  that  dead  and  ungenial  apathy,  the  peculiar  inheritance  of 
the  unbeliever,  which,  by  freezing  the  heart,  equally  shuts 
up  the  access  to  vice  and  to  virtue.  The  charge  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  so  regularly  brought,  and  so  implicitly  believra,  of  the  er¬ 
rors  of  enthusiasm — errors  prominent  and  conspicuous  indeed, 
for  enthusiasm  generates  nothing  that  is  tame,— has  not  been 
deeply  or  impartially  considered.  Hypocrisy  is  the  appropriate 
vice  of  an  abject,  not  of  an  intrepid  nature,  and  sits  most 
commodiously  upon  a  cringing  spirit  reduced  to  the  prospective 
eternity  of  dependence.  Examples  there  have  been,  indeed, 
of  mean  and  wicked  men,  who,  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
have  glided,  like  fiends,  to  guilty  eminence;  but  they  have 
been  of  the  common  and  crouching  order  of  adventurers ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  bold  bad  men  even  have  exhibited  this  hateful 
complexion.  That  the  mere  coexistence  of  religious  zeal  with 
temporal  ambition,  supplies  no  adequate  basis  for  the  impu¬ 
tation,  must  appear  a  truism  to  all  but  those  who  regard  reli¬ 
gion  as  a  word  of  fear  only  to  appal  the  imaginations  of  the 
vulgar,  not  as  a  principle  of  action  which  may  rationally  go¬ 
vern  the  great  and  knowing  ones  of  the  earth.  If  religion 
be  something  very  different,  and  may  vindicate  its  universal 
sway  alike  over  the  least  and  the  loftiest  minds,  we  can  descry 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  phenomenon  which  exhibits  one  of  its 
strictest  disciples  as  a  renowned  captain,  or  even  as  a  stern  and 
strenuous  usurper  of  sovereign  sway :  for  such  is  the  weakness 
that  clings  to  our  nature,  that  the  truths  of  reli^on  may  be 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  very  bosom  which  its  precepts  cannot 
always  calm  or  controul ;  while  the  guilt  of  misinterpreting  their 
spirit,  or  occasionally  forgetting  their  eternal  obligation,  is  far, 
very  far  short  indeed,  of  that  blackest  consummation  of  coward¬ 
ice  and  crime,  which  the  name  of  hypocrite  conveys  to  the  ear 
of  all  mankind. 

We  have  hitherto  been  conceding  that  the  conduct  of  Crom¬ 
well  was  at  uniform  variance  with  the  principles  which  he  pro- 
fessed,  and  that  his  career  was  throughout  a  blind  and  pitiable 
aberration  from  the  spirit  of  that  religion,  of  which  he  sought  to 
hp  considered  as  the  champion  and  the  example.  We  must 
now,  however,  point  out  the  limits  within  which  this  seeming 
diversity  of  faith  and  conduct  must  be  confined.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  sentiments  at  large  upon  the  judicial  as- 
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sassination  of  the  monarch,  in  which  the  usurper  unquestionably 
participated,  and  which  is  the  foulest  blot  not  upon  him  alone, 
but  upon  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  But  by  this  fatal  act, 
the  catalogue  of  his  inexpiable  offences  is  at  once  constituted 
and  closed ;  all  the  others,  without  admitUng  indeed  of  complete 
defence,  do  not  wholly  exclude  apology.  The  subversion  of  the 
liberUes  of  his  country  was  but  the  natural  catastrophe  of  the 
troubled  drama  whicn  had  been  so  long  in  performance ;  and 
the  Protector  himself  but  the  appointed  instrument  of  that  inex¬ 
orable  fate  which  urges  military  despotism  in  the  rear  of  popular 
rebellion,  and  punishes  licentiousness  with  servitude.  The  enor¬ 
mous  guilt  oif  the  tyrants  whom  he  immediately  overthrew,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  almost  pleaded  for  impunity  to  his  usur- 
ladon — the  undivided  simplicity  even  of  Satanic  rule,  must  have 
(een  felt  to  be  preferable  to  the  multitudinous  tyranny  of  the 
revolted  legions  of  republicanism.  But  admitting  that  the  scep¬ 
tre  was  foully  won,  it  must  be  confessed  also  that  it  was  ably 
wielded,  so  far  as  ability  or  virtue  can  be  manifested  by  a 
nfilitary  despedsm.  The  usurper  hung  high  the  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice  above  the  collisions  of  faction — and  first  imparted  a  purity 
to  the  British  ermine,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  and 
Sullied  interval,  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  down  to  the 

E resent  times.  His  greatness  of  soul  was  conspicuous  in  the 
igh  and  haughty  ^aracter  of  his  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers,  in  which  his  desire  of  personal  glory  was  evidently 
absorb^  in  his  devotion  to  the  honour  of  the  English  name. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  much  feared  and  reverenced  as  ever  was  that  of 
a  Roman ;  and  Mr.  Hume  admits  that  his  countrymen 
“  found  some  reality  in  these  pretensions.”  “  The  great 
“  mind,”  he  farther  observes,  “  of  this  successful  usurper, 
“  was  intent  on  spreading  the  renown  of  the  English  nation ; 

and  while  he  struck  mankind  with  astonishment  at  his  extra- 
^  ordinary  fortune,  he  seemed  to  ennoble  instead  of  debasing 
“  that  people  whom  he  had  reduced  to  subjection.”  Tlie  re¬ 
spect  and  awe  which  his  administration  inspired,  are  legible 
upon  the  records,  and  vouched  by  the  transactions  of  that  period. 
The  naval  renown  of  England  was  under  him  upheld  oy  the 
vigorous  arm  of  Blake ;  and  the  inantimc  exploits  of  these 
days,  if  not  for  magnitude  of  scale,  at  least  for  valour  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  execution,  may  vie  even  with  the  miracles  of  our 
own  times.  It  was  then  that  the  trident  was  first  firmly  grasp¬ 
ed  by  the  amphibious  valour  of  the  English  people ;  and  a  hold 
taken,  which  after  various  successions  of  rivalry,  more  or  less 
formidable,  has  at  last  transferred  to  them  the  undisputed 
possession. 
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Energy  of  character  belongs  naturally  to  the  cast  of  adventure 
and  career  of  hazard  which  Cromwell  run— it  is  at  once  the 
‘  incentive  -  to  embark  in  such  a  course,  and  the  result  of  its 
onward  pros^ution.  The  agitations  of  civil  strife  invigo¬ 
rate  the  character— the  £res  of  dissension  harden  the  genius 
which  is  fitted  to  bear  them.  But  magnanimity  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  a  virtue  of  this  class  of  heroes,  whose  minds  are  generally 
and  sadly  contracted  by  the  course  of  violence  through  which 
they  arc  fated  to  pass.  The  world  too  oBen  appears  to  them  in  the 
light  of  a  machine  which  they  are  desUned  to  direct— and  its 
groups  of  abject  inhabitants  as  the  instruments  of  their  passions, 
and  so  far  removed  from  their  sphere,  as  to  be  out  of  all  commu¬ 
nity  of  moral  obligation.  They  would  fiun  repose  upon  the  heights 
of  power,  strangers  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of the  creatures  beneath 
them,  and  communicating  with  them  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  vengeance  or  their  lusts.  But  in  no  part  of  the  conduct 
of  Cromwell  do  we  discover  this  nefarious  contempt  of  his  spe¬ 
cies— there  runs,  on  the  other  hand,  through  all  nis  measures, 
however  harsh  or  misguided,  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the 
common  rights  of  human  beings,  and  the  rco^ition  of  the  duty 
to  watch  over  their  happiness. — And  without  appearing  to  sanc¬ 
tion  for  a  moment  the  principle  of  an  usurpation,  which  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  honest  men  we  must  detest,  or  of  a  military  despo¬ 
tism,  which  we  must  for  ever  abhor,  we  see  no  reason  why  his¬ 
tory  should  shrink  from  acknowledging,  for  the  honour  alike  of 
our  country  and  our  nature,  that  with  the  dark  and  inexpiable 
crimes  of  the  period  which  we  have  thus  hastily  reviewed,  there 
was  mingled  no  ordinary  measure  of  redeeming  virtue— or  why 
the  most  contented  and  approving  spectator  of  the  far  different 
times  in  which  we  live,  should  think  his  patriotism  can  be  vindi¬ 
cated  only  by  the  unsparing  reproach  of  the  troubled  scenes 
which  preceded  and  prepar^  the  august  spectacle  of  national 
happiness  and  glory  which  it  has  been  our  mrtune  to  witness— 
or  why  any  one  should  affect  to  dispute,  what  no  sophistry  can 
ever  disprove,  that  upon  the  age  which  evoked  at  once  the  chi¬ 
valrous  gallantry  and  the  plebeian  vigour  of  England— the 
age  in  which  her  naval  superiority  was  triumphantly  upheld 
— ^the  age  in  which  the  destructive  intrepidity  of  the  national 
spirit,  vmile  it  mangled  the  country's  bosom,  glared  death  and 
destruction  upon  her  enemies  abroad — that  upon  this  age  of 
stern  principle,  and  inflamed  valour,  and  magnificent  exploit,  is 
inipenshably  superscribed  the  name  of  Cromwell. 
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Akt.  ll.^Advice  to  JuUoy  a  Letter  in.' Rhyme.  Pp.  192.  New 
edition.  Load.  John  Murray,  1820. 

Xhat  we  are  greatly  too  indulgent,  is,  we  occasionally  hear,  a 
heavy  charge  i^gainst  us.  There  are  readers,  we  have  hints,  who 
pay  but  grudgingly  for  panegyric  in  which  they  are  not  concern¬ 
ed  as  principles;  and  who  are  disinterested  enough,  in  their  statue 
of  thinl  parties,  to  prefer  personal,  or  at  least  intense  literary  se¬ 
verity.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  please  all  our  readers,  but  we 
can  only  consent  to  do  so  walking  by  certain  rules  which  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves  as  the  guides  of  our  critical  course.  Now, 
in  the  great  majority  of  well-intentioned  publications,  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  to  approve  than  condemn.  We  shall  never  ful  to 
state  the  account  fairly ;  we  will  neither  create  nor  exaggerate  de¬ 
fects,  for  ridicule's  sake;  and  if  laudatory  natter  be  due, — think¬ 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of  a  beneficial  criticism  is  better  served 
by  pointing  out  beauties  than  exclusively  dwelling  on  defects,— we 
.  will  pay  it  thankfully.  Some  of  our  cridques,  we  take  it,  have, 
to  those  whom  they  concern,  appeared  sharp  enough  ;  and  if  the 
curious  in  severity  took  the  trouble  to  observe  the  particular  rea- 
sons  of  our  displeasure  in  these  instances,  they  would  be  at  no  loss 
to  anticipate  its  recurrence,  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  species 
of  delinquencies.  Unmerited  censure,  in  other  words  injustice 
and  cruelty,  they  will  never  see,  nor  our  pages  debai^  by 
measuring  literary  criticism  by  political  bias.  By  one  sign,  we 
trust,  they  will  ever  distinguish  us — ^by  the  moral  cast  of  our 
plan,  and  the  reprehenrion  wherewith  we  visit  the  violation  of 
purity  of  thought  and  rectitude  of  principle,  in  the  authors  who 
come  before  us. 

With  all  the  rigour  of  our  principles,  then,  we  pronounce  a 
verdict  against  the  unjustly  popular  volmne  now  before  us ;  and 
should  not  that  we  had  done  our  duty  by  it,  if  we  even  per- 
mitted  it  to  pass  on  to  its  destined  oblivion,  in  spite  of  its  tempo¬ 
rary  populanw,  without  accelerating  its  proclivity,  by  our  con¬ 
demnation.  The  very  moral  looking  title  of  the  work  led  us,  at 
least,  to  expect  a  very  moral  composition.  We  forethought,  that 
Julia  must  be  a  person  worth  adviring ;  a  young  lady  every  way 
amiable,  tmd  only  inexperienced,  with  at  least  her  own  happiness 
in  her  power,  selected,  mat  all  that  numerousclass  who  think  them¬ 
selves  Julias  might  the  more  readily  apply  and  profit  by  the  les¬ 
sons.  We  necessarily  took  for  granted,  moreover,  that  the  ad¬ 
vice  was  worth  giving, — having  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character 
and  increase  the  happiness  of  the  advised.  We  farthermore  in¬ 
dulged  the  hope,  tnat  in  the  advice  to  Julia,  occarion  would  l)e 
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taken  to  bring  forward,  in  the  most  captivating  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fitable  form,  Julia's  most  important  relations  to  life ;  and  that  to 
much  eloquent  morality  there  would  be  superadded  a  living  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  and  an  attractive  exposition  of  the  virtues  and 
affections  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  female  character.  What 
then  was  our  amazement,  when  we  found  that  Julia  was  a  kept- 
mistress  ! — that  the  author  hod  presumed,  at  this  time  of  day,  at 
the  present  mark  of  public  propriety,  to  select  an  inqMtre  for  his 
correspondent,  and  insult  tne  virtuous  and  the  decent  by  choos¬ 
ing  such  an  object  for  a  prudential  admonition  '  And  what  is 
the  admonition  ?  It  docs  not  counsel  her  to  change  her  course  of 
life,  and  eschew  the  house  of  correction,  but  only  to  be  a  little 
less  greedy  than  that  description  of  persons  ever  are,  ever  were, 
and  ever  will  be,  and  to  renounce  that  which  it  is  her  very  trade 
to  acquire  andjrctain,  her  power  over  a  silly  young  man  of  fortune 
and  fashion  wlioin  she  happens  to  have  in  her  grasp ;  not  either 
that  hui  moral  conduct  may  be  improved,  and  lost  respectability 
recovered,  but  that  the  poet  and  others  of  his  friends  m^  have 
more  of  his  valueless  society  in  a  different  routine  of  sclf-indiiU 
pence  and  dissipation,  for  which,  forsooth,  he  has  lost  his  relish 
in  the  engrossing  blandishments  of  his  syren  !  This  it  seems  is, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  eligible  way  in  which  to  des- 
cribe  the  variegated  whims,  selfishnesses,  and  sensualities  of  a 
man  of  fashion, — all  of  them,  be  it  marked,  pursuits  manifestly 
esteemed  by  the  poet  important  and  praiseworthy— .and  this  the 
approved  vehicle  for  a  detiul  of  the  most  notorious  frivolities  of 
I^ndon  and  Paris. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  and  incfficacy  of  the  poet’s 
reproaches  to  the  sort  of  lady.  What  is  it  to  Julia  that  Charles, 
— for  so  her  “  thrall"  is  denominated, — goes  not,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  Hyde  Park,  to  Newmarket,  to  Melton,  to  llrooks's,  to  Al- 
macka!  What  will  she  gain,  should  he  leave  her  and  go  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  there  to  the  Palais  Royal,  Tortoni's,  &c. !  Is  it  an  in¬ 
telligible  ground  of  accusation  to  such  a  woman,  that  her  prey 
hunts  not,  neither  'shoots,  skates,  drinks,  games,  marries,  boxes, 
nor  sits  in  Parliament ;  and  that  from  all  these  avocations,  he, 
the  poet's  friend  too,  is  withheld  for  the  cxclurive  advantage  of 
tile  said  Julia,  and  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  his  friends 
and  the  public  ?  The  reader's  sympathies  arc  lilcewise  presumed 
to  be  summoned  ;  and  truly  the  reader  cares  much  how  Charles 
passes  his  time — which  sensualities  he  forgoes,  and  which  ho 
prefers.  The  taste  is  execrable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  morality 
of  introducing  to  us,  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  even  the  vapid  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  the  lives  of  the  helpless  rich  and  unemployed 
arc  compounded.  If  Hyde  Park  and  Almack’s  balls  and  Man- 
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ton's  guns  are  worth  their  portraits,  why  must  a  young  debauchee 
and  his  mistress  be  either  our  guides  or  our  companions  to 
the  exhibition?  Horace,  the  author  says  in  his  notes,  sets 
the  example.  If  the  poet  must  own  that  tne  concepUon,  meagre 
as  it  is,  is  not  even  original,  then, — if  the  cWge  against 
Horace  were  true, — ^it  can  only  be  ;said  that  he  has  not  ex. 
erased  either  discretion  or  delicacy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject 
for  imitadon.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  receivable  as  a  plea 
in  defence  against  a  charge  of  violating  decency,  in  verse  or 
prose,  that  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  did  the  same. 
But  it  happens,  with  singular  infelicity,  that  Horace's  short 
Ode  of  sixteen  lines, — merely  lamenting  that  Sybaris,  for  love  of 
Lydia,  has  disappeared  from  the  Campus  Martius— does  not 
afford  the  shadow  of  justification  to  the  author  before  us,  for 
unveiling  an  unequivocal  trading  courtezan,  and  avowing  her  his 
correspondent,  and  the  object  of  his  advice.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  accusation  a^nst  Lydia  for  withdrawing  her  young 
Roman  from  his  martial  exercises,  which  might  not  then  have 
been,  and  might  not  now  be,  and  is  not  every  day  addressed,  en 
badinage,  to  the  most  virtuous  wife.  Horace  explmns  his  **  Sy- 
barin  cur  properes  atnando  perdere,'^  by  a  very  brief  catalogue  of 
the  symptoms  of  his  imputed  ruin,— merely  that  Sybaris  no  longer 
rides  and  swims  as  formerly ;  and  the  poet  may,  and  by  many  is 
believed  to  have  meant  no  more  than  tnat  Syliaris  was  married, 
that  he  was  so  much  gained  to  his  wife  that  he  was  hat  to  his 
companions.  If  any  commentator  should  superfluously  have  re¬ 
course  to  historical  proofs  of  the  dissoluteness  of  Roman  man. 
ners  in  Horace's  time,  and  thence  infer  that  Lydia  must  have 
been  a  courtezan,  such  commentator  would,  wo  arc  certain,  go  no  , 
farther;  assuredly  he  never  would,  like  this  author,  have  been 
stricken  with  the  coarse  conceit  of  tranalaiingthe,  at  worst,  equi¬ 
vocal  Lydia  into  an  undeniable  London  Cyprian.  No  such 
blunder  as  this  ever  came  blindfold  over  the  threshold  of  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  into  the  every-day  world.  If  this  production  was, 
as  we  begin  to  suspect,  an  old  exercise,  without  a  prize,  and  the 
author  has  in  spite  been  induced  to  **  shame  the  fools  and  print 
it"  beyond  the  chime  of  his  college  bell,  we  esteem  his  tact  pretty 
much  as  we  should  were  he  to  stumble  into  Almack’s  in  square- 
cap  and  gown,  or  walk  in  the  Park  in  the  same  costume  with 
**  nia  dear  JuluT  on  his  arm. 

We  do  not,  on  light  grounds,  make  so  grave  a  charge,— the 
gravest  which  can  to  brought  agmnst  an  author,  for  although 
we  think  it  pro|ier  to  abstain  from  quoting  them,  there  are  many 
passages  which  bear  us  out  in  our  allegations.  At  the  same  time, 
we  shall  not  lay  a  greater  load  of  reproach  upon  the  author 
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than  justice  warrants.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  admit,  that  in 
what  he  does  indite  to  his  iil-chosen  correspondent,  although 
there  is  much  of  unprofitable,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of 
these  passages  and  one  about  Achilles,  nothing  absolutely  inde¬ 
cent  The  worst  is  a  careless  and  fashionable  tam  toiuci  whether 
what  he  writes  is  moral  or  not ;  and  this  is  the  impresaon  which 
remmns  on  the  reader’s  mind. 

But  we  deem  it  time  to  estimate  the  literary  value  of  whit 
is  conveyed  to  us  in  a  vehicle  so  reprehensible.  We  think 
the  matter  altogether  worthy  of  the  mode.  Upon  such  a  bard 
we  are  glad  to  see  Dulness  with  leaden  wings  ut  brooding.” 
We  should  blush  to  acknowledge  the  Muse  in  his  company. 
We  should  have  been  sorry,  ind^,  to  have  found  ons  original 
thought  or  happy  turn  of  expression  in  this  **  Letter  in  Rhyme.” 
It  is  much  more  suitable  that  it  should  be  a  mass  of  mediocrity. 
Accordingly,  far  behind  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  and  in  worse 
imitation  ot  Hudibras  than  even  of  Horace,  we  have  octosyllabic 
couplets,  and  forced  rhymes;  which  last,  in  many  instances,  so  ma¬ 
nifestly  controul  the  sense,  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  clink  oc¬ 
curred  first,  and  that  there  was  a  want  of  skill  in  the  poet  to 
conceal  that  always  lamentable  fact.  It  matters  not  where 
we  take  specimens;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  few. 

"  Then  follow  observations  critical,  Or  gravely  vote,  in  spite  to  us. 

Or  jokes,  on  men  and  things  politi-  What  thus  we  deal  in — ^hivolous ; 

cal;  Let  them  in  earnest,  or  .in  fiin,  try 

Much  of  die  Regent  and  his  Fites;  If  they  can  match  it  in  the  country; 
Much  of  divisions  and  debates ;  If  of  their  fabric  any  particle 
Of  motions,  speeches,  names  mis-  Is  equal  to  our  town-made  article ; 

quoted  If  their  choice  topics  are  as  charm- 

In  the  last  list  of  those  who  voted.  ing. 

Thence  to  Newmarket  and  the  races  Thdrjtuttce-ing,  or  hounds,  or  farm- 
Shiftin^  they  tell  of  lengthened  faces,'  ing  ; 

When  ror  their  debts  Black  Monday  At  whidi,  when,  jaded  by  the  labour 
calls  Of  listening,  tenant  nods,  and  neigh- 

Folks  to  account  at  TattersaU’s;  hour. 

Of  all  the  baffled  hedger  feels.  The  very  chaplain  shakes  his  head. 

When  lees  are  taking  to  their  heels;  And  stew,  unbeneficed,  to  bed. 

How  suddenly  aghast  he  looks.  How  much  at  home  was  Charles 

When  his,  the  paragon  of  books,  in  all 

That  Book  whose  value  far  outshone  The  talk  aforesaid  —  nicknamed 
Lord  Spencer's  famed  Decameron,  small! 

Becomes,  hey,  presto!  quick  as  Seldom  embarrassed,  never  slow, 
thought.  His  maxim  always, "  touch  and  go,” 

Not  worth  the  fraction  of  a  groat !  From  grave  to  gay  he  ran  with  ease, 

Such  is  the  tattle  of  our  ^aus.  Secure  alike  in  both  to  please. 

These  simple  elements  compose  Chanced  he  to  falter  ?  A  grimace 

Where'er  you  drive,  or  ride,  or  walk.  Was  ready  in  the  proper  place  ; 

The  Macedoine  of  I^ondon-talk.  Or  a  chased  snuff-box,  with  its  gems 
\yhat  if  the  mixture  strange  appear  And  gold,  to  mask  his  ha's  and  hems. 
To  Squires?  should  they  afi'ect  to  Was  offei^ round,  and  duly  capped, 
sneer.  Till  a  fresh  topie  could  be  tapped. 
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What  if  hia  envknM  rivals  swore  Yea,  Julia,  ^oitr  reeisticae  battery  ' 

Twas  jargon  all,  and  he  a  bore  ?  Has  silenced  jokes,  and  sneers,  and 

The  surly  sentence  was  outvoted,  flattery : 

His  jdces  retailed,  his  jargon  quot-  Now  seldom  seen,  more  seldom  heard, 
ed;  He  shrugs — but  utters  scarce  a  word. 

And  while  he  sneei^  or  quizzed  or  And  bears  about,  like  muzzled  hound, 
flirted,  A  tongue  chained  up,  without  a 

The  world,  half  angry,  was  divert*  sound  !** 
cd.  Once  would  he  loiter,  ere  'twas 

Now  is  the  clatter  of  his  mill,  dark. 

With  all  its  rush  of  waters,  still ;  With  Nymphs  and  Satyra  in  the 
Hu  chimes  are  motionless  become.  Park  ; 

His  ear-subduing  larum  dumb.  The  Park !  that  magnet  of  the 

town,”  &c. 

The  following  lines  arc  bestowed  upon  that  important  part  of 
the  toilette  called  a  cravat,  and  are  merely  tolerable. 

“  Have  you,  my  friend.  I’ve  heard  *  These  are  my  turns,— 'twere  idle 
him  say,  pother 

'  Been  lucky  in  your  tumt  to  day?—  *  To  waste  a  thought  on  any  other. 

*  Think  not  that  what  1  ask  alludes  "  Should  yours  (kind  heaven,  avert 

'  To  Fortune's  stale  vicissitudes,  the  omen!) 

*  To  her  capridoiu  ups  and  downs,  ‘  Like  the  cravats  of  vulgar,  low  men, 

‘  Her  treacherous  smiles,  or  wither-  '  Asunder  start — and,  yawning  wide, 

ing  frowns :  *  Disclose  a  chasm  on  either  side, 

'  Nor  have  I  now,  alas !  to  learn  '  Letting  behind  its  checkered  screen, 

*  How  cards,  and  dice,  and  women  *  The  secrets  of  your  throat  be  seen ; 

turn,  *  Or  should  it  stubbornly  persist, 

*  And  what  prodigious  contributions  'To  take  some  awkward  tasteless 

*  They  lety,  in  their  revolutions :  twist, 

*  Nor  heed  I,  if,  in  times  so  critical,  '  Some  crease  indelible,  and  look 

'  You've  manag'd  well  your  turns  '  Just  like  a  dunce's  d<^’s-eared  book, 
political.  '  How  would  you  parry  the  disgrace? 

'  The  /urns  of  your  Cravat  I  mean,  '  In  what  assembly  show  your  face  ? 

*  Tell  me  if  these  have  lucky  been  ?  '  How  brook  your  rival's  scornful 

*  Have  your  attempts  at  once  sue-  glance, 

ceeded  ?  'Or  partner's  titter  in  the  dance  ? 

'  Or  (while  an  hour  has  past  un-  '  How  in  the  morning  dare  to  meet 
heeded  '  The  quiszers  of  the  park  or  street  ? 

'  And  unregretted)  have  you  toiled  '  Your  occupation's  gone, — in  vain 
'  TUI  a  week's  laundry  has  been  '  Hope  to  dine  out,  or  flirt  again. 

spoiled,  '  The  Ladies  from  their  lists  wUl  put 

‘  Ere  round  your  neck,  in  every  fold  you, 

'  Exact,  the  muslin  has  been  rolled,  '  And  even  /,  my  friend,  must  cut 
‘  And,  dexterously  in  front  confined,  you !' 

'  Has  kept  the  proper  set  behind ;  Such  once  was  Charles. — No  doc- 

*  Not  letting  loose,  nor  pinning  in  trine  sounder 

‘  One  jot  too  much  of  cWk  or  chin :  Than  his,  no  principles  profounder ; 

'  In  short,  by  dint  of  hand  and  eye,  &c. 

‘  Have  you  achieved  a  perfect  tie?— 

Ail  that  is  exaltea,  eluant,  select,  and  exclusive,  is  embodied, 
it  seems,  in  the  very  idea  of  Almack's  balls.  Those  who  are 
happy  enough  neither  to  be,  nor  to  wish  to  be,  under  the  spell  of 
the  Aimack  constitution,  are  the  only  description  of  our  readers 
who  are  entitled  to  laugh  at  it.  We  do  think  it  was  worse  than 
absurd  to  attempt  it,  as  was  done  last  winter,  in  our  northern  me- 
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tropolis.  This  next  extract  we  think,  nevertheless,  the  most 
favourable  passa^  in  the  poem.  It  is  rather  lively  and  amus¬ 
ing,  but  not  worth  reading  twice. 


O!  Julia,  could  you  now  but  creep 
Incog  into  the  room  and  peen. 

Well  might  you  triumph  in  tne  view 
Of  all  he  has  resign’d  for  you ! 

Mark,  how  the  married  ana  the  single 
In  yon  gay  groups  delighted  mingle ! 
Midst  diamonds  blazing,  tapers  hom¬ 
ing. 

Midst  Georges,  stars,  and  crosses 
gleaming. 

We  gaze  on  beauty,  catch  the  sound 
Of  music,  and  of  mirth  around ; 

And  Discord  feels  her  empire  ended 
At  Almack’s,— or  at  least  suspended. 

Here  is  the  only  coalition 
'Twixt  Government  and  Opposition : 
Here  parties,  dropping  hostile  no¬ 
tions,' 

Make  on  their  legs  the  self-same 
motions. 

Beauty  each  angry  passion  quenches. 
And  seats  them  on  the  self-same 
bcndies. 

There  to  uphold,  without  a  schism. 
The  Patronesses’  despotism ; 

The  ^Vhig,  for  female  power  and 
glory 

As  great  a  stickler  as  the  Tory : 

For,  mortals,  happy  you  may  he 
At  Almack's,  hut  you  can’t  he  free  ; 
Bent  both  in  body  and  in  soul 
To  gentle,  absolute  control. 

Yet  though  despotic,  why  should 
any  calf 

Its  wholesome  exercise  tyrannical  ? 
Unlike  all  tyrants  since  the  flood, 
TTiese  only  mean  their  subiects’  good. 
What  form  is  that  with  looks  so 
sinister  ?-^ 

Willis,  their  Excellencies  minister. — 
See  where  in  portly  pride  he  stands 
To  execute  their  hign  commands  ; 
Unmoved  his  heart,  unbribed  Ids 
hands! 

See,  where  the  barrier  he  prepares 
Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
Midst  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs 
exotic ; — 

A  man  relentless  and  despotic 
As  he  of  T  unis  or  Algiers, 

Or  any  of  their  Grand  Viziers. 


**  Suppose  the  prize  by  hundreds 
mis^ 

Is  your’s  at  last— You’re  on  the 
list^— 

Your  voucher’s  issued,  duly  signed ; 
But  hold — your  ticket’s  len  buund. 
What’s  to  oe  done?  there’s  no  ad¬ 
mission. 

In  vain  you  flatter,  scold,  mtition ; 
Feel  your  blood  mounting  Ue  a  roc¬ 
ket. 

Fumble  in  vain  in  eveiy  pocket 
‘  The  rule’s  so  strict,  1  dare  not 
stretch  it,’ 

Cries  ^VpUs,  *  pray,  my  lord,  go 
fetch  it' — 

*  Nonsense  T  you  cry,  *  so  late  at 

night — 

*  Surely  you  know  me,  sir,  by  sight’ 

‘  Excuse  me ;  the  committee  sat 

*  This  morning.”—"  Did  they,  what 

of  that?” — 

*  An  order  given  this  very  day, 

‘  My  lord,  I  dare  not  disobey.’ 

*  Your  pardon.’ — Further  parley’s 

vain; 

So  for  vour  ticket,  in  the  rain 
Breathless,  you  canter  home  again. 
Thus  cured  (and  can  th'  expense  be 
less?) 

Are  abwnce  and  fbrgetfultiess. 

And  say,  do  they  abuse  their  powers 
’Gainst  ultra  fashionable  hours  ? — 
Here  once  you  walked  your  midnight 
round 

In  vain, — no  creature  could  be  found, 
Save  a  few  stragglers  in  the  vapours 
Prom  gazing  at  the  walls  and  tapers. 
Then  not  a  dance  could  be  bq^n. 
Waltz,  or  quadrille,  till  after  One  ; 
>Vhile,  without  music,  friends,  or 
books 

Perchance,  at  home  on  tenter-hocdcs. 
The  least  contended  with  the  great¬ 
est. 

Who  should  come  lounging  in  the 
latest. 

But  is  not  now  the  law,  in  letter 
And  spirit,  altered  for  the  better. 
Since  our  fair  Sovereign’s  last  Ukase 
Has  peopled  the  deserted  place. 
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And  forced  the  crowd,  ere  midnight 
strike. 

To  do  the  very  thing  they  like? 

AH,  with  their  other  pleanires  gain* 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  grestestp— of  complain<- 
ing. 

•*What sounds  wa^  those ? — O 
earth  and  heaven  I 
Heard  you  the  chime»— patt 
eleven} 

They  tell,  with  iron  tongue,  your 
fate. 

Unhappy  lingerer,  if  you’re  late. 
Haste  while  you  may. — Behold!  ap¬ 
proaches 

The  last  of  yonder  string  of  coaches  ; 
Stem  Willis,  in  a  moment  more. 
Closes  the  inexorable  door. 

And  great  the  coiyuror  must  be 
Who  can  cry,  *  C^n,  Sesame !’ 

"  So,  when  a  packet  hurries  over 
From  Calais,  through  the  straits,  to 
Dover, 

Her  sails  all  set,  to  save  her  tide 
And  supper  on  the  other  side  ; 
Wishing  the  force  of  steam  were  lent 
her. 

While  luckier  ships  the  harbour  en¬ 
ter; 

Just  with  her  bowsprit  on  the  town, 
Tis  ebb,— the  fatal  flag’s  hauled 
down ! 

She  sees,  and  sickening  at  the  sight. 
Lies  to,  or  beats  about  all  night. 

“  Such  is  the  rule,  which  none  in¬ 
fringes. 

The  door  one  jot  upon  its  hinges 


“  *  Friend,  I’m  The  Ministry,— 
give  way !' 

*  Avaunt,  I^rd  Viscount  Caotle- 
reagh! 

*  You  re  doubtless  in  the  Commons’ 
house 

*  A  mighty  man,  but  here  a  mouse. 

*  This  evening  there  was  no  debate 

*  Or  business,  and  your  lordship’s 

late. 

*  We  show  no  favour,  give  no  quar¬ 

ter 

*  Here,  to  ,your  ribbon,  or  your  gar¬ 

ter. 

‘  Here,  for  a  Congr^  no  one  cares, 

*  Save  that  alone  which  sits  up  stairs.* 

“  FairWorcester  pleads  with  Wel¬ 
lington  ; 

Valour  with  Beauty.  *  Hence,  be- 

Se!  ' 

Dim  elsewhere  your  destined 
parts; 

*  (me  conquer  kingdoms,  t’other 
hearts. 

‘  My  Lord,  you’ll  have  enough  to 
do; 

*  Almack’s  is  not  like  Waterloo. 

*  Awhile  lay  by  that  wreath  of  lau¬ 
rels 

*  Culled  in  composing  Europe’s 
quarrels ; 

*  Secure,  the  war-hoop  at  the  door, 

*  In  Britain’s  cause  to  gather  more.'—  ^ 
For  the  first  time  in  vain,  his  Grace 
Sits  down  in  form  before  the  place. 
Finds,  let  him  shake  it  to  the  centre. 
One  fortress  that  he  cannot  enter. 
Though  he  should  ofier  on  ite  borders 


Moves  not  Once  past  the  fatal  hour,The  sacrifice  of  half  his  orders.' 

uuvii*  1  .  !•  _  ? _  nni^  _  _ i»_i_  -.t.  _  'o _ 


The  English  Duke — the  Spanish 
Lord— 

The  Prince  of  Flanders-Tdrops  his 
sword ; 

Compell^  at  last,  ere  break  of  day. 
To  raise  the  siege,  and  march  away. 


Willis  has  no  dispensing  power. 

Spite  of  persuasion,  tears,  or  force, 

*  The  law,'  he  criesj  *  must  take  its 
course.' 

And  men  may  swear,  and  women 
pout 

No  matter, — they  are  all  shut  out. 

The  following,  besides  affording  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  ori¬ 
ginality,  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  pitch  of  his  wit. 

“  'To  give  their  graceful  motions  Now  drui^d,  transforms  the  floor  again 
scope.  For  WaJtzers,  to  ah  open'plain. 

Now,  Hgkily  stretched,  the  barrier  Approach,  O  votary  of  Hraieri  ; 

rope  Whether  of  forward,  or  pf  sh^  men. 

Hems  in  (^uadrillers,  nymph  and  Approach,  and  at  the  luck  rejoice 
spark.  Which  yields  such  beauty  to  your 

Like  bounding  deer  within  a  park ;  choice. 


6^2  Advice  to  Julia.  Die. 

This  is  the  moment  to  adTanoe,  So  sailors  on  the  tot>>maBt  stand, 

To  claim  your  partner  in  the  dance,  .  Intent  on  one  look-out^or  land. 

And  if  your  ftney  paints  her  fairer  deem  no  folly  half  so  great 

Than  other  nymi^,  to  win  and  wear  As  lore,  without  a  large  estate ; 

her.  •  '  ■  ‘  ’  ’  And  think  the  nation  ne’er  will  thrive 

But,  ere  you  trv  your  fortune,  lend  Where  younger  sons  pres^e  to  wive. 
An  ear  to  godd  advice,  my  friend.  In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  impor- 
And  keep,  if  not  ah  eUer  brother,  tune. 

Your  dutance  from  her  aunt  and  Where,  gentle  shepherd,  where’s  your 
mother.  fortune  ? 

Of  youUiful  hearts  those  ruthless  Do  what  you  will,  say  what  you  can, 
breakers  ^  *  Manors,’  they  tell  you,  *  make  the 

Will  weigh  your  passion  with  your  man.’ 
acres. 

Of*  the  detail  of  the  various  Parisian  pleasures,  which  poor 
Charles  does  not  enjoy,  we  pve  a  short  ^)ecimen,  merely  to 
shew  how  little  it  is  worth  while ;  there  is  and  can  be  nothing 
new  in  the  eating,  drinking,  gaming,  and  all  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  Palais  Royal  and  BotUevards. 

"  Should  be  propose  a  trip  to  Pa-  \^niere  all  who  stray,  without  a 
ris,  clue,  in 

The  scheme,  ’tis  ten  to  one,  miscar-  Have  their  full  dioice  of  roads  to 
riss.  ruin. 

What, — you  consent  to  trust  your  As  if  some  demon  took  his  measure, 
lover  .  Each  fitted  with  his  favourite  plea- 

One  inch  beyond  the  Straits  of  Do*  sure ; 

ver  ?  Each,  could  a  new  one  be  invented. 

Trust  him  to  run  the  giddy  round  Indulged  with  that,  if  not  contented. 
Of  pleasure  bn  enchanted  ground.  How  short  the  lesson  of  the  a^ool ! 
To  follow  all  his  whims  and  Andes  How  easy  is  its  oidy  rule ! 

In  such  a  ticklish  place  as'  France  *  Bht  toys, — make  love,— laugh,  eat, 
is  ?  and  drink. 

That  r^on  where  the  sun’s  so  '  Not  often  sleep,  and  never  think. 

b^ht,  *  From  joy  to  joy,  unquestioned,  rain- 

The  air  ao  pure,  the  wine  so  light !  '  '  ble ; 

To  canter  tnrou^  a  land  like  this,  *  But  chiefly,  O  my  pupils! — •mmble. 
Up  to  its  gay  Metropolis ;  *  Winning,  you'll  seldom  take  your 

Tnere  walk  the  Bouleva^,  there  gains  out ; 

eiyoy  all  ‘  But  losing — you  may  blow  your 

The  orgies  of  the  Palais-royal,  brains  out” 

The  central  mart  of  provocation.  Grant  he  avoids  that  dangerous  den. 

Where  every  step’s  a  fresh  teropta-  Or  enters  it  uidiurt — What  then  ? 
tion;  ^  In  every  street  the  mischief  lurks,”  &c. 

Many  lines  are  bestowed  on  Manton's  fowling  pieces,  fox¬ 
hunting,  &c. ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  common-places 
on  matrimony  and  parliament,  till  the  poem  ends  witli  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hapless  lines. 

“Julia,  farewell!  My  words,  I  Julia,  farewell!  In  language  warmer 
fear,  ‘Twere  idle  to  upbraid  you,  charmer ; 

Fall  blunted  on  your  listless  ear.  Though,  could  1  srunmon  to  my  aid 
The  best  advice,  like  physic  ta-  And  hold  communion  with  the  shade 
ken.  Of  Prior,  Swift,  or  Matthcw,Grccn, 

Leaves  stubborn  wills  like  yours  un-  Who  warred  against  the  monsMr, 
shaken.  Spleen ; 
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Or  could  my  flngen  wield  the  pen  But  nc^Tbe'  aipirine  wish  i*  Tain. 

Poetic  of  those  Uviitg  men.  Too  feebly  flows  my  ramble  strsin. 

Tluiae  bards,  who,  dear  to  all  the  Destined  to  leaveyou  as  itfoond  you. 
Nine;,  Spoiled  by  the  fliatteren  who  aur- 

Heed  not  the  praise  of  tongues  like  ‘  rouna  you ! 

mine ;  Hence,  thirsty  Thou  riialt 

My  Muse,  no  noTioe  in  her  art,  not  drink 

M^t,  through  your  senses,  reach  Nor  waste  another  drop  of  ink 
your  heart ;  In  chiding, — ^for  if  not  severe 

Like  the  sweet  lark  might  upward  My  lecture,  'tia  too  long,  I  fear  ; 

3 ring.  And,  Julia,  who  can  teU  if  you, 

,  not  content  with)  chirping.  My  dear,  will  ever  read  it  tnrough, 
sing.  Or  reaoh  my  parting  word—  Adieu ! 

We  forbear  farther  criticism ;  for  what  has  morality  like  this  au¬ 
thor’s  to  do  with  taste,  and  learning,  and  poetry !  Such  p^sonages 
as  his  friend,  and  friend's  mistress,  are  utterly  unpoetical.  They 
hare  no  title  to  virtuous  sympathies they  have  no  claim  to  a 
place  in  respectable  fiction,  at  least,  if  they  must  continue  to  exist 
m  reality.  Nor  should  we  be  sensible  of  tira  loss,  if  descriptions  of 
such  common-place  matters  as  the  feasts,  and  sports,  and  disu- 
pations  of  fashion  ceased  altogether  to  form  the  subject  matter 
of  printed  books.  The  world  of  mere  fashion  is  blind  to  its  own 
dulness  as  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  larger  world  around 
it  Its  population  are  too  selfish  and  unsocial  to  attract  the 
sympathies  of  the  multitude.  The  veriest  idler  in  reading  will 
tire  of  details  of  the  wines  and  the  cookeries,  the  dresses  and  the 
carnages,  smd  sdl  the  bustlings  and  boastings  of  fashionable  life. 
Let  its  votaries  **  consume  the  fruits,”  but  abstain  from  writing 
all  about  the  way  and  manner  in  which  that  laudable  duty  is 
done,  or  det^ing  the  gustos  of  a  systematic  sensuality,  which 
more  than  any  other  habit  of  life  engenders  selfishness,  hypo¬ 
crisy,  and  haraness  of  heart,  and  equally  unfits  for  virtuous 
love,  or  honourable  friendship. 


Art.  III.— TAc  History  France.  By  Alex.  Rakxem,  D.D. 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Cadell  &  Davies,  1819. 

T HE  early  periods,  of  all  modern  histories  are  dry  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  uiiiess  to  antiquaries,  to  whom  the  very  dust  of  andent 
literature  is  precious.  Our  sympathies  do  not  readily  engage  on 
Celtic  deities  and  their  superstitious  worship,  or  the  savara 
and  barbarous  exploits  of  rude  and  lawless  chieftains ;  nor  can  the 
imagination  be  ever  kindled  to  any  warmth,  by  the  cold  and  frivo- 
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lous  diaries  of  Monks,  shut  up  in  their  cells,  and  unaccustomed 
to  free  convene  with  the  world.  Yet  it  is  desirableto  know  some, 
thing  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  nations,  whence  th^ 
how  the  families  and  tribes  which  composed  them  were  assembled 
and  compacted,  what  wWe  the  laws  wnich  regulated  them,  dieir 
mode  of  warfare,  their  means  of  subsistence,  thnr  state  of  society. 
Laborious  and  unwearied  research  into  old  and  meagre  chro¬ 
nicles  and  credulous  Iqgends,  and  considerable  discernment  to 
distinguish  between  facts  and  fables,  troth  and  misrepresentation 
of  it,  are  requirite  to  the  attmnment  of  the  little  •  knowledge 
which  we  can  ever  hope  to  possess  on  these  sub^ts.  * 

Much  has  been  written  by  the  Abbe  Dubos  and  others,  on 
the  origin  of  the  Franks,  and  on  their  settlemrat  in  Gaul,  with- 
out  ascertmning  clearly  whence  they  caoK,  or  whether  they  took 
possession  of  it,  as  the  Goths  did  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 
country,  by  conquest,  or  as  allies  by  invitation.  They  were  a 
martial  tribe,  who  easily  spbdued  and  held  in  subjection,  t 
people  whose  pursuits  were  those  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen, 
and  whose  kabits,  as  ancient  settlers,  fuid  long  undisturbed  by 
war,  were  rustic  and  peaceful.  They  gradually  mingled  together 
under  the  government  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  spake  the 
same  language,  adopted  the  same  religion, — the  faith  of  Cbristi- 
amty,  and  accommodated  to  the  same  customs.  Tbeir  princes 
became  inactive  and  effeminate,  in  the  course  of  a  her^itary 
succession  of  about  three  hundred  years.  The  May  w  of  the 
palace,  who  had  become  first  minister  pf  state,  dispossessed  his 
aoTcreign,  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery,  sat  down  on  his  throne, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  gave  origin  to  the 
second,  or  Carlovingian  race  of  kii\gs. 

Their  religion  was  at  first  that  of  the  Druids,  with  a  mixture 
of  that  of  Odin,  and  of  the  Roman  polytheism.  They  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  fifth  century,  ana  in  the  eighth,  on  changing 
the  dynasty,  submitted  as  a  kingdom  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope. 

Their  constitution  of  civil  society  was  irregular,  and  their 
government  weak  smd  unstable.  There  was  little  or  no  domes¬ 
tic  slavery,  but  the  pairia  potestax^  the  power  of  the  Father 
over  his  own  family,  was  great,  and  sometimes  exercised  with 
severity.  Servitude  prevailed  in  the  country.  The  peasants 
were  attached  like  the  trees  to  the  soil,  and  sold  with  it  The 
landed  proprietors  clrufned  a  considerable  degree  of  independenc-c 
in  seasons  of  peace,  and  held  themselves  TOund  to  obedience 
chiefly  when  they  were  summoned  by  the  king  to  war.  He  be¬ 
came  latterly  a  stale  pageant  rather  than  a  powerful  monarch; 
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brought  forward  by  his  ministers  to  act  a  part  on  some  public 
oocasioay  and  then  withdrawn  again  to  indulge  in  personal  in. 
dolence  and  insignificance.  His  revenue  consisted  of  the  produce 
of  the  royal  domain,  of  fines  and  donations.  Violadons  of  law, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  were  punished  most  frequently  by  fines ; 
and  convictions  of  guilt  followed  not  from  circumstantial  evi. 
denoe,  and  the  tesUmony  of  witnesses,  but  from  th«r  compare, 
tive  number,  and  from  trials  by  duel,  by  water,  and  fire.  Learn, 
ing  declined :  the  arts  were  neglected ;  and  men  sunk  in  igno. 
ranee,  superstition,  and  rudeness. 

Under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  there  was  some  revival  of 
national  vigour  and  mental  culture ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  regal  power  was  again  divided,  and  of  course  dimi¬ 
nished.  The  great  barons  contended  with  their  sovereign,  and 
disregarded  his  authority.  They  reduced  his  domain  to  little 
more  than  the  city  and  territory  of  Laon.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  V.  A.  D.  987,  Hugh  Capet,  the  Duke  of  Neustria,  or 
north-west  district  of  France,  seized  and  ascended  the  throne, 
and  gave  origin  to  that  dynasty  which  reigned  uninterruptedly 
over  France  until  the  revolution,  A.  D.  1798. 

The  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  and  papal  authority,  pre- 
vmled  in  full  dominion  at  this  period  over  the  kingdom.  The 
German  empire  had  detached  itself  from  the  Fren^  monarchy 
and  crown ;  and  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  parcelled  out 
among  the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  was  at  its  height :  France  was  one  great  fief ;  the  king  ,the 
chieftain  tc  whom  the  inferior  barons  ow^  homage  and  military 
service.  Every  baron  administered  justice  to  his  own  vassals. 
Learning  continued  to  decline,  and  the  arts  to  be  neglected. 

From  this  time,  the  11th  century,  the  commencement  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  the  kingdom  of  France  began  to  assume  a 
more  regular  form.  The  crusades  reflected  the  dawn  of  the 
East,  upon  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  Religious  contro¬ 
versies,  and  diterary  discussions,  sharpened  the  human  faculties, 
and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  the  revival  of  literature,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  church.  CiUes  arose,  and  by  their  inde- 
pendence,  and  the  influence  of  concentrated  capital,  diminished 
[  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  and  augmented  the  power 

5  of  the  crown.  They  gave  an  impylsc  to  the  necessary  arts,  and 

(  planted  the  seeds  of  manufacture  and  commerce  over  the  country. 
i  The  successive  reigns  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  state  and 

c  vicissitude  of  religion  under  them,  of  civil  government,  of  litera- 

ture,  of  the  arts  and  customs,  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth 
;  century,  are  narrated  so  fully  by  the  reverend  author  now  before 

ns,  as  to  manifest  the  profoundness  of  his  research,  yet  with  suf-* 
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flcnent  brevity  to  prevent  tedioosneM,  and  an  arrangement  which 
keepe  every  subject  distinct  and  per^icuous.  These  are  the 
contents  of  the  three  first  volinnes  of  this  history.  The  4th  volume 
commences  inth  the  rdgn  of  St.  Lewis,  which  is  distinguished  by 
his  disastrous  crusades,  related  with  so  mhch  liveliness  and  nai. 
vet^  by  JoinviUe,  who  attended  the  monarch  in  that  expediUon. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  English  in  their 
successful  invasion  of  France,  and  of  the  vigour  and  persever¬ 
ance  with  which  Philip  IV.  the  Fmr,  resisted  and  humoled  the 
ambition  and  insolence  of  Pope  Boniface. 

«  His  late  wsn,"  Dr.  R.  oboenres,  p.  65,  toL  4th,  **  having  involved  him 
in  great  expense,  be  had  found  it  necessary,  and  thought  it  reasonable,  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  cler^,  as  well  as  the  laity  of  his  dominions.  Some  of 
the  most  unaccommodating  of  them  murmurra,  refused  it,  and  appealed  to 
Rome.  Boniface,  thinking  this  was  the  season  for  humbling  this  haughty 
monarch,  and  never  doubting  that  the  whole  Gallican  church  would  unite 
in  maintaining  their  own  interests  aninst  the  oppression  of  the  dvil  power, 
published  the  famous  Bull,  “  Clcncis  Laicos,'*  prohibiting  princes  from 
exacting,  and  the  clergy  from  paying,  without  the  papal  permission,  anv 
sum,  or  sums  of  money,  as  a  tax,  out  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Thougli 
France  was  not  particiilarlj  mentioned  in  it,  Philip  understood  its  ahn,  and 
resented  it  in  its  own  spint  and  style.  He  published  an  edict,  declaring 
that  the  cler^  as  well  as  the  laity,  arc  bound  to  defend  the  state,  of  whicli 
thev  form  a  branch :  That  it  was  their  interest  to  contribute  to  its  defence, 
as  tney  should  be  among  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  by  the  neglect  of 
it :  That  the  Scriptures  which  they  professed  to  believe  and  to  teach,  en¬ 
joined  payment  to  Caesar;  and  that  nothing  was  exacted  from  them  now, 
but  what  was  established  by  consuetude.  Knowing  at  the  same  time  the 
revenue  which  the  pope  received  from  France,  he  prohibited  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  horses,  provisions,  nr  arras,  out  of  the  kingdom, 
without  his  express  permission.  The  king’s  firmness,  the  murmurings  of 
all  ranks  against  Uie  papal  avarice  and  ambition,  and  the  remonstrance  of 
some  even  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  evinced 
to  the  pope  the  necessity  of  relaxing  his  pretensions.  He  issued  a  si-cund 
Bull,  by  way  of  explaining  the  first,  dcclaTing  that  he  did  not  mean  bis 
prohibition  to  extend  to  free  gifts  from  the  church  to  the  state,  nor  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  clergy  from  contributing  on  urgent  occasions,  of  which  the  king, 
and  not  the  pope,  must  judge,  to  the  defence  and  support  of  the  kingdom : 
and  that  it  never  was  his  intention  to  infringe  the  customs,  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  of  France.  He  even  condescended,  not  only  to  grant  the  king  a  tenth 
of  all  the  benefices  of  tlie  Clergy,  for  three  years,  but  engaged  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  raise  the  Count  of  Valois,  his  brother,  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
and  to  canonize  the  late  Lewis  IX.  as  a  saint,  a  favour  which  the  royid 
family  had  for  twenty  years  hitherto  solicited  in  vain.  This  bull  produad 
a  temporary  reconciliation. 

But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  merely  suppressed,  not  extinguished. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  rouse  his  indignation  anew  against  I'hilip. 
After  a  two  years  truce  with  the  court  of  Flatters,  sanctioned  by  the  Pope, 
the  king  had  broken  it,  and  renewed  the  war.  He  countenanced  and  sup¬ 
ported  Albert  of  Austria,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  against  the  pope.  He 
protected  the  Colonnas,  who  had  opposed  the  election  of  Boniface  to  the 
papal  thrdne,who  were  therefore  persecuted  by  him,  and  obliged  to  take  refnge 
u  France.  The  immediate  cause  of  rupture  however,  was  the  arrest  of  the  pa- 
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ptl  ftTOiurite  and  nuncio,  Bernard  de  Balaaat,  biabop  of  Potnkra.  Anunated 
by  the  cruaading  apirit,  and  particularly  desirous  olT  supporting  the  Tartars 
igainst  the  Saracens,  ^niface  sent  that  bishop  to  require  the  aid  of  France, 
ind  a  termination  of  all  hostilities,  the  expense  of  which  might  interfere  with 
this  sacred  and  important  enterprise.  Bernard,  more  zealous  and  haughty  than 
prudent,  delhrcred  bis  message  with  insolence,  even  threatening  the  king 
with  deposition,  tuiless  he  complied  with  the  requisition  of  his  holiness. 
Philip  having  heard  him  with  composure,  gave  him  no  other  answer  than 
an  oraer  of  arrestment.  James,  Archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  notary  of  the 
Apostolic  see,  was  next  dispatched  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  the 
bishop  of  Pomiers,  and  on  refusal,  to  condscate  the  kingdom  uf  France  to 
the  Pope,  as  lord  paramount,  and  to  summon  all  the  French  bishote  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  the  escheated  kingdom.  Bernard  was 
set  at  liberty,  but  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of  Pomiers  were  taken 
from  him,  both  he  and  the  notary  were  ordered  forthwith  to  leave  France, 
ind  the  papal  letters  were  thrown  into  the  tire.  The  king,  however,  was 
ulicitoas  to  know  the  sentiments  of  his  subjects  on  an  occasion  so  critical. 
Superstition,  he  knew,  is  blind,  and  therefore  uncertain  in  its  tlirection  and 
influence,  capable  of  l^‘ing  excited,  and  conducted  by  almost  any  one,  v^io 
hu  the  sagacity  and  patience  to  move,  and  regulate  ft.  He  ho{^  that  by 
prudent  means  he  might  obtain  the  management  of  this  influence  over  one 
clan  of  his  people,  arm  fortify  his  own  resolution  at  the  same  time  with  the 
certain  approbation  of  another  class  more  enlightened  and  judicious.” 

In  a  word,  Thilip  assembled  the  states  general,  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons.  Tho 
nobles  and  commons  most  Indignantly,  and  unanimously  rejected 
the  papal  claim  of  superiority  over  the  kingdom,  and  declared 
that  they  were  determined  to  acknowletlge  no  other  superior 
than  Gra  and  their  king  The  clergy,  irresolute  and  temporiz¬ 
ing,  requested  a  delay.  But  Philip  insisted  on  their  immediate 
decision  to  obey  him  or  the  Pope,  and  they  reluctantly  joined  in 
the  declaration  of  the  other  two  estates.  The  Pope  became  fu¬ 
rious,  excommunicated  the  king,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  might 
Tenture  to  minister  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  liim ;  and  all 
the  bishops  were  summoned  to  Rome.  Guards,  however,  were 
placed  on  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  legate  was  apprehended 
by  one  of  these  guards,  and  all  his  papers  were  seized.  Boni¬ 
face  offered  the  kingdom  of  France  to  Albert  of  Austria,  and  he 
invited  him  to  invade  it,  and  take  passession  of  it.  He  solicited 
the  aid  also  of  the  court  of  Flanders,  and  of  that  ambitious  and 
active  Prince,  Edward  I.  of  England,  to  execute  his  plan  of  vcii- 
ireance.  But  Philip,  informed  of  all  his  schemes,  sent  a  sufficient 
force  under  the  command  of  the  most  zealous  agents,  who  seized 
the  Pope,  plundered  his  palace,  and  so  agitated  and  distresseil 
him,  that  his  health  began  immediately  to  decline,  and  he  died 
in  about  a  month  after  of  a  fever,  on  the  11th  Octolicr  IJiOS. 

This  volume  farther  describes  the  low  and  distressed  state  of 
the  kingdom,  liy  the  conquests  of  the  English,  the  battle  of 
IVictiers,  and  the  captivity  of  king  John.  In  the' subscipieht 
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chapters,  it  represents  the  state  of  religion,  civil  MTemment, 
and  learning.  It  was  the  era  of  Petrarch  and  Abeluxl,  and  in 
it  the  university  of  Paris  became  so  celebrated^  l^'to  claim  a 
particular  attention.  '  ' 

The  5th  volume  commences  with  the  diaastnaus  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  a  ndnor,  who  afterwards  was  subject  to  fits  of  insani¬ 
ty.  But  under  his  successors,  the  kingdom  recovered  its  energy, 
the  English  were  expelled,  and  Francis  I.  became  the  formidable 
rival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  religion,  the  Reformation  is  a 
prominent  and  interesting  article. 

The  6th  volume,  continues  the  history  from  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  1547,  to  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  1589.  T^  follow, 
ing  description  is  given  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  24th 
August,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  August,  being  Sunday,  and  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  about  twilight,  the  Duke  of  Guise  went  with 
orders  from  the  court  to  Charron,  Provost  of  Paris,  to  provide  two  thoussnd 
men  armed,  each  with  a  white  sleeve  on  his  left  arm,  and  white  cross  in  his 
bat,  and  to  direct  that  on  ringing  the  bell  of  the  pcdace  clock,  the  whole 
windows  of  the  city  should  be  illuminated.  The  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and 
Nevers,  with  many  other  lords  of  the  Court,  and  their  friends,  all  armed, 
attended  the  king,  besides  the  usual  guards  which  were  placed  in  the  Louvre, 
and  at  the  gate.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  Aumale,  and 
Monsieur  d'Angouleme,  the  king’s  bastard  brother,  and  grand  prior  of 
France,  with  300  soldiers,  went  to  the  admiral’s  house,  entered  it  fordUv, 
killed  the  halberdiers,  who  usually  kept  the  gate,  and  ascended  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  lay  still  confine,  in  consequence  of  his  late  severe  wound. 
Hearing  the  noise,  and  his  servant  running  alarmed,  and  saying,  '  My 
Lord,  God  calls  us  to  himself,*  he  sprang  up  on  his  knees,  and  leaned  on  the 
bed.  Seeing  Besme  first,  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  his  drawn  sword  against  him,  '  young  man,*  said  he,  '  ought 
you  not  to  reverence  my  grey  hairs ;  but  do  what  you  will,  you  can  bat 
shorten  my  life  a  very  little.*  Instantly  the  man  plunged  the  sword  into  hit 
breast.  Others  gratified  themselves  with  stabbing  him,  and  they  threw  hii 
body  over  the  window  into  the  court.  'Feligny,  his  son-in-law,  Guerchj, 
his  lieutenant,  and  all  his  friends  and  servants,  found  under  his  roof,  wen 
at  the  same  time  assassinated. 

In  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  mother, 
colonel  d’O,  having  drawn  up  his  guards  in  the  court,  the  attendants  of 
the  Bourben  princes,  and  other  Huguenots  were  called,  one  by  one,  and 
successively  butchered,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  At  the  sound  of 
the  palace  clocks,  the  windows  of  Paris  were  lighted ;  the  houses  of  the 
Huguenots  were  broken  open,  and  without  any  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or 
sex,  these  unhappy  people  were  massacred,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
of  whom  five  hundr^  were  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  consideration, 
many  of  them  assembled  on  occasion  of  the  king  of  Navarre*s  marriage.  The 
king  of  Navarre  himself,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  were  inconsolable, 
were  assured  that  all  this  was  necessary  in  self  defence :  'That  the  admiitl 
had  often  conspired  aninst  the  Court  and  the  Catholics,  and  would  have 
done  it  again,  if  they  had  not  thus  prevented  it :  that  they,  the  young  piu* 
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ees,  Wne  not  onlv  preterred  alive,  by  the  king’s  aflE^tion  for  them,  but  that 
tb^  shimld  be  cnendied,  and  honoured  higluy,  if  they  would  only  profess 
tbi^  Gaelic  religion.  The  King  of  Xavarre  dissembled  and  complietl,  hut 
the  prince  of  Conde,  less  accommodating  in  his  natural  temper,  as  well  as 
more  firm  in  his  religious  and  moral  principles,  having  requested  liberty  of 
conadetice,  the  king  was  enraged,  and  commanded  him  in  three  days  to  be¬ 
come  Catholic,  on  of  death., 

Orders  had  been  dispatched  to  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom>  to  cxc- 
ente  the  same  horrid  plan  every  where,  on  the  same,  and  subsequent  days, 
particularly  at  Lyons,  Thoulonse,  and  Orleans.  In  some  towns  where  the 
sovemors  favoured  the  Huguenots,  the  order  was  remissly  executed :  and  in 
mvenoe,  the  Count  of  2^nde  refusetl  to  obey  it,  for  which  he  was 'after¬ 
wards  secretly  assassinated.  The  number  ^n  on  this  awful  occasion, 
amounted  altc^cther  to  about  40,000  over  the  kingdom.  The  Viscount  of 
Ortez,  governor  of  Bayonne,  though  a  Catholic,  had  the  spirit  to  send  the 
following  answer  to  the  king :  *  (Ur,  I  have  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  dty,  and  to  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  your  majesty’s  commands :  1  lintl 
them  all  good  citizens,  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  of  them  who  will  be 
an  executioner.’  ” 

Whatever  may  have  been  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  this  massacre  was  with  the  consent,  and  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  Charles  IX.  Plis  first  dispatches  to  his  am> 
bassadors  at  foreign  courts,  it  is  true,  dissembled,  and  desired 
them  to  notify,  that  the  massacre  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Guises,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  But  this  was  co.i- 
tradicted  by  subsequent  dispatches,  by  the  orders  sent  to  the 
provincial  governors  and  city  magistrates,  by  the  Te  Deum, 
which  he  caused  to  be  sung  on  the  26th,  two  days  after,  by  his 
appearaocc,  that  same  day  in  the  parliament,  when  he  not  only 
avowed  the  massacre,  but  argued  the  necessity  for  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  conspiracy,  which  he  pretended  would  have  other¬ 
wise  soon  overthrown  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  proclamation 
which  was  immediately  issued  to  the  same  effect,  asserting  an 
intended  conspiracy,  and  the  necessity  of  frustrating  it. 

The  impressions  were  various,  which  were  produced  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  courts  of  Europe  by  the  accounts  which  they  received  of  this 
shocking  event.  But,  it  is  added,  that  “  it  appears  to  have  pro- 
«  duced  on  Charles  himself  a  settled  melancholy,  and  anxiety 
“  proaching  to  derangement.  Every  thing  disturbed  and  alarm- 
“  ed  him.  His  mother,  and  those  in  whom  he  had  confided,  be- 
“  came  objects  of  aversion.  He  was  disappointed,  and  perplexed 
“  above  measure,  especially  when  he  found,  not  only  that  the 
“  late  dreadful  conspiracy  was  far  from  being  generally  approv- 
“  ed,  even  by  Catholics,  but  that  it  had  not  succeeded  in  extir- 
“  pating  Protestants." 

•  This  volume,  in  the  chapter  on  religion,  contmns  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  abridged  view  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  found,  but  in  voluminous  records,  and  an  account  of 
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the'manDc'r  in  which  its  decrees  were  received  or  treated  by  the 
different  Catholic  slates  of  Europe.  Many  solicitations,  much 
influence,  and  occasional  threatenings  were  employed  to  cause 
'  them  to  be  published  in  France.  But  the  Crallican  Church  had 
always  been  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  of  the  ambitious  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Pope,  and  uniformly  rejected  the  decreed,  excepting 
in  so  fa;*  a$.they  coincided  with  licr  ordinary' ciikom's' arid  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  7th  and  Sth  volumes  published  last  winter,  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  A.  D.  1715,  which  l)c- 
comos  more  interesting  as  it  approaches  our  own  times.  We 
shall  quote  one  passage  from  each  of  them,  descriptive  of  the 
most  eminent  monarchs  of  France.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
the  converMon  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Vol.  vii. 

p.  61. 

Strong  symptoms  were  manifest  every  where,  in  the  camp,  and  aLso  hi 
the  city,  and  even  among  the  king’s  own  domestics,  that  the  crisis  was  now 
come,  when  decisive  measures  must  be  adopted  against  both  a  foreign  and 
a  heretical  king.  Henry  was  assured  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 
Count  of  Shomberg,  and  others,  that  all  tne  Catholic  princes  were  about  to 
desert  him :  that  the  patience  of  his  Catholic  friends  generally  was  exhausted : 
that  the  Admiral  Viilars  was  actually  on  his  way  vrith  articles  to  the  young 
;  'ordinal  of  Ikiurbon,  whom  they  were  proposing  to  elect  as  their  sovereign : 
.  that  now,  without  the  delay  of  another  day,  he  must  chuse  either  to  become 
a  Catholic,  or  abandon  the  crown.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  and  by 
a  disposition  which  he  also  obscn’cd  among  others  to  dismember  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  establish  a  number  of  independent  sovereignties,  which  must  have 
ultimately  occasional  great  ilisorder  and  bloodshed,  he  yielded  to  persua¬ 
sion,  and  declared  his  rcsoluliun  to  submit  to  instructions.  An  assembly 
was  held  at  Mantc,  where  he  was  formally  taught  thf  Catholic  faith,  ami 
where  he  pronounced  his  conviction  and  satisfaction.  'The  Cardinal  Ijegatc, 
under  Spanish  influence,  foreseeing  that  this  would  annihilate  the  ho])e  of 
his  party,  remonstratal,  saying  that  it  was  an  imposition,  and  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  assisting  in  any  part  of  the  service  of  this  pretendal  con- 
‘  version,  until  the  Pope  should  coi'sent  to  it.  The  voice  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  however,  were  now  generally  in  favour  of  it ;  they  believed  that  it 
'  woukl  terminate  all  their  troubles.  It  was  vain  to  oppose  the  stren^h  of 
■  the  current.  On  the  ^25th  of  July  1593,  the  day  an])ointal  for  the  king’s 
*  going  publicly  to  mass,  and  for  being  received  openly  into  the  bosom  of  tli.' 
church,  all  ranks  flocked  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Denis.  There  on  his 
arrival,  accorai>anit.d  hv  a  vast  number  of  princes,  nobles,  and  clergy’,  he 
knockal  at  the  gate :  'fhe  .Archbishop  of  Itourgcs,  in  his  pontifleal  robes, 
askal  ‘  who  he  w.'js,  and  what  he  wanted  ?'  lie  answered,  ‘  Henry,  King 
of  France  and  Navarre;  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  received  into  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church.’  ‘  Do  you  desire  this  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and  have 
you  truly  repented  of  all  your  errors  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
professai  his  penitence,  abjured  his  errors,  affirmal  that  he  would  now  live 
and  die  a  Catiiclic,  and  would  protect  and  defend  the  Apostolic  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  repeated  aloud  the  profession 
of  his  faith,  which  was  represented  to  him  in  writing :  on  which  he  was 
conductal  into  the  church  and  to  the  altar.  Kneeling  before  it,  h:  repratid 
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certain  praycn  after  the  arclibishop ;  he  was  then  seated  on  a  temporary 
throne  during  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass.  At  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  people 
hailed  and  proclaimed  the  joyful  evoit. 

''  The  question  might  admit  of  very  ingenious  and  extensive  discussion, 
were  this  the  proper  place  for  it,  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  Hemry  or  not 
on  this  occasion  to  change  his  religion.” 

Dr.  llankcu  considers  the  subject  at  some  length ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  is,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Henry  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  two  religions :  that  he  might  be 
sincerely  persuaded  that  salvation  was  attiunable  in  the  one 
church  as  well  as  the  other :  that  it  seemed  expedient  for  the 
safety  and  peace  even  of  the  Protestants  that  he  should  embrace 
the  Catholic  faith  :  and  that  on  his  conversion  depended  the  or¬ 
der,  the  {)cace,  and  prosperity  of  France.  But  these  all  were 
considerations  of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  The  arguments 
on  the  other  side  appear  to  have  more  weight.  He  might  by 
patience  and  perseverance  have  subdued  the  kingdom  without 
conver^on.  He  lost  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  the  estecem  and  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots. 

That  his  mind  was  not  at  case  after  his  conversion,”  Dr.  Ranken  ob¬ 
serves,  “  appears  from  the  solicitude  with  which  he  enquired  after  the 
opinion  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends  on  the  subject ;  nor  was  the  answer 
to  some  of  these  inouirics  calculated  to  soften  and  heal  his  wounded  spi¬ 
rit.  With  his  own  hand  be  wrote  several  letters  to  Du  Plassis  Momay, 
entreating  him  to  come  near  his  person,  that  he  might  disburden  his  mind 
to  him,  and  particularly  request^  him  to  let  him  know  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformed  concerning  his  change.” 

The  answer  of  Du  Plassis  is  very  long,  yet  it  is  so  interesting 
that  a  part  of  it  may  be  transcribed,  and  the  rest  abridged. 

“  Since  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  inquire  about  the  sentiments 
of  your  most  humble  subjects  of  tne  refonnetl  religion,  they  say  that  hav¬ 
ing  the  honmir  to  liave  for  their  king  the  same  i^rson  who  had  honoured 
tliem  with  his  protection,  the  same  who  amidst  so  many  dangers  presented 
their  petitions,  now  invested  with  the  power  of  granting  them,  they  flattered 
themselves,  that  he  would,  unasked  by  them,  have  relieved  them  from 
their  troubles.  They  resolvctl,  therefore,  to  wait  till  your  majesty’s  afl&irs 
might  be  somewhat  settled.  But  now  they  think  they  may  reasonably 
comjdain  tliat  your  mqjesty  has  allowed  four  years  to  pass  away  without 
relieving  them  from  penal  laws,  or  granting  them  any  religious  establish¬ 
ment  Yet  they  have  not  ceasetl  to  serve  you,  nor  even  relaxed  their  zeal 
for  your  interests,  though  they  are  grieved  at  heart  for  the  late  event,  and 
are  not  without  apprehension  of  its  future  consequences.” 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  they  requireti  nothing  unreasonable, 
nothing  but  religious  liberty  and  ttersonal  safety. 

“  What  could  those  who  had  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  you  expect 
less  than  their  liberty  and  lives  ?  The  common  people  say  if  his  majesty’s 
conversion  was  of  liis  own  accord,  what  have  we  to  expect  from  his  atfec- 
tion :  And  if  it  was  by  compulsion,  how  can  we  receive  from  him  what  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  ?  The  most  judicious  think  it  is  impossible  that 
you  can  foiget  yotu'  obligations  to  your  former  servants  altogether,  yet  they 
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argoe  from  jonx  recent  neglect,  that  they  hare  Httle  to  hope  for  in  ftiture. 
May  not  they  who  have  shaken  his  oonscieiice  in  their  own  favour,  bend 
his  will  a^nst  onr  liberty  and  lives  ?  If  he  has  been  unsteadfast  towards 
God  and  bis  own  soul,  ‘wrat  season  hate  we  to  hope  that  he  will'abew  more 
regard  or  tenderness  forms?  You  have  been  tempted  from  smaller  accom¬ 
modations  to  aitoOlbretitniciation ;  you  have  sold  your  faith  ixa  a  kingdom ; 
you  have  swam  Bubsjection  to  the  Pope :  That  Pope  may  soon  send  you  the 
consecrated  aword,  and  ordain  you  to  make  war  on  heretics,  and  to  extir¬ 
pate  them,  vour  own  former  friends,  the  best  part  of  ■  the  fVeneb  nation. 
Against  such  an  order,  your  natural  good  feeling  will  revolt  at  first ;  but, 
since  you  have  begun,  you  must  proceed ;  you  shall  learn  to  arrac  that  it  is 
but  another  step,  till  you  shall  be  led  to  kindle  a  bonfire  'with  your  own 
hands  to  consume  the  rubbish  of  your  kingdoms.  Yet  wliat  advantage  has 

J'our  m^esty  gained  by  your  conversion  ?  They  made  you  believe  that  the 
eague  would  instantly  submit  to  you,  that  cities  and  towns  would  strive 
who  should  first  open  their  gates,  and  present  to  you  their  keys  ?  But 
where  is  the  convert  to  you  in  consequence  of  all  your  accommodation  to 
them  ?  Where  is  the  paltry  village,  the  single  gentleman  added  to  you  ? 
What  is  the  issue?  They  ask  more,  they  say  you  must  do  penance; 
you  must  be  absolved,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Pope.  They  are  not  ad¬ 
mitting  you  to  the  tank  of  king ;  they  are  otFering  to  make  you  the  head  of 
their  party,  and  in  a  little  they  will  advance  you  to  be  their  captain-gene¬ 
ral  against  the  Huguenots.  In  the  meantime  they  have  baniimed  the  li¬ 
berty  of  preaching  from  your  court,  and  the  reformra  from  your  person  and 
household.  They  will  soon  banish  them  from  your  armies,  and  ahogefher 
from  your  service ;  for  they  are  every  day  exposed  to  danger  and  death. 
They  enjoyed  more  and  higher  privileges  under  your  predecessor,  then* 
avowed  miemy,  than  under  you,  their  professed  friend.  Till  now,  they 
have  waited  with  patience ;  but  will  you  be  pleasetl  if  from  this  tune  you  see 
them  address  themselves  to  another  protector  ?  If  tills  idea  give  you  pain,  yon 
may  prevent  it,  you  may  yourself  become  their  protector ;  you  know  their 
deaires,  for  you  have  oft^  heard  them,  and  presented  them  in  petitions  to 
your  predecessors  on  the  throue,  which  you  now  occupy.  You  may  accom- 
puy  them  to  your  own  heqrt  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  which  your  humble  subjects  have  performed  for  you  since  that  time. 
You  may  thus  at  once  be  both  judge  and  advocate.” 

The  other  passage  which  we  shall  transcribe  into  our  pages, 
M  the  character  of  a  monarch  whose  power  once  threatened  the 
independence  and  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  was  feared  and 
flattered  during  bis  lifetime  to  excess.  The  following  description 
of  him  presents  him  in  an  inferior,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
in  a  much  more  just  rank  of  estimation.  The  passage  is  also  a 
fiur  specimen  of  Dr.  Ranken’s  manner  of  drawing  characters, — 
a  branch  of  merit  in  which  he  often  approaches  very  near  to  the 
highest  masters  of  his  art.  Vol.  viii.  p.  856. 

"  Lewis  XIV.  has  been  generally  celebrated  aa  a  great  king,  which  may 
be  admitted  according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  human  grandeur ;  but  whirn 
may  certainly  be  questioneil  on  the  ground  of  wisdom  or  utility.  His  ta¬ 
lents  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  as  they  had  never  been  duly  cultivated. 
He  was  not  distinguished  for  acute  discernment,  for  enlarged  views,  or  for 
strength  of  resolutions.  His  mind  might  have  been  improved,  had  his 
circumstances  been  more  favourable.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
with  difiiculty,  and  was  almost  altogether  ignorant  of  history.  Hit  reli- 
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gioiu  and  moral  education  was  of  that  kind,  from  the  b^nnnif^  to  the  end 
of  hia  life,  which  made  him  beliere  that  his  faults  were  renid,  and  by  a 
little  money,  or  easy  penances,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Cathblie 
charcb,  nright  be  rea^y  forgiren.  He  was  eariy  and  greatly  fndul^^  ac> 
customed  to  the  almost  unrestrained  gratification  of  his  imi^;ination  and 
passiooa,  and  unaToidably  impressed  ifith  the  belief  tbat'he  *1^  no  equal, 
that  he  was  bora  to  rule,  and  to  be  implicitly  and  unirerstdly  obeyed.  In 
place  of  being  early  trained,  and  accustomed  to  business,  hf8''mother  and 
Masarin  both  Were  jealous  of  his  shewing  any  dismsitim  to  government, 
lest  their  influence  and  power  should  be  diminishea  or  shortened.  Sensi¬ 
ble  of  tins,  when  h  was  too  late,  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  gave  way 
to  the  ambition  of  reigning,  grasped  eagerly  the  reins  of  administration,  and 
resolved  to  govern  independently,  and  witnout  a  minister,  to  direct  and  su¬ 
perintend  every  department  of  the  state.  The  fancy  was  founded  on  inex¬ 
perience,  and  was  ^  short  duration.  He  was  too  much  addicted  to  plea¬ 
sure,  either  to  spare  time  for  important  business,  or  to  exhibit  the  energy 
necessary  to  eng^e  in  it,  and  carry  it  on  with  wisdom  and  perseverance. 
It  was  easy  for  a^ul  men  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  the  mover  and 
conductor  of  those  plans  and  measures  which  they  devised  and  su^ested  to 
him.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  great  monarch  to  be  capable  of  laborious 
and  steady  application ;  and,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  independent,  Lewia 
was  snccessivdy,  though  insensibly  governed  after  Masarin,  by  Colbert, 
Louvois,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

“  He  was  ambitious  to  excess  of  fame  and  glory.  This,'  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  rendered  his  thirst  of  conquest 
and  dominion  insatiable.  He  inherited,  from  his  predecessors,  an  antipathy 
against  Austria,  and  directed  all  his  power  particularly  to  humble  her.  In 
mis  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  his  views  been  moderate ;  but  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  his  designs  and  power  excited  the  suspicion  of  other  states,  and  pro¬ 
duced  those  confederacies  which  enfeebled,  ihrd  finally  almost  crushed  him. 

"He  was  extremely  vain  and  susceptible  of  flattery.  This  being  gene¬ 
rally  known,  and  especially  by  his  courtiers,  they  approached  him  with  ser¬ 
vility,  and  fed  him  with  appbuse.  They  praised  him  for  every  thing  which 
he  did,  or  devised,  or  whicn  belonged  to  him ;  they  ascribetl  success  to  his 
foresight,  wisdom  to  his  plans,  and  power  to  his  exertions,  all  as  if  personal¬ 
ly  his. 

"  He  was  flattered  by  their  fear  as  well  as  by  their  fawning.  No  compli¬ 
ment  could  be  more  gratifying  than  for  a  military  general,  with  a  trembling 
air,  to  assure  his  Majesty,  *  that  he  did  not  quake  thus  before  his  enemies.’ 
By  this  weakness  his  ministers  and  his  mistresses  governed  him ;  but  lost 
their  influence  over  him  whenever  they  ventured,  as  Louvois  did,  to  contra¬ 
dict  him.  He  was  handsome  and  robust,  capable  of  considerable  exertion 
and  fatigue,  graceful  and  miyestic  in  his  appearance  and  manner,  s^ke  and 
read  with  emphasis  and  elegance.  He  had  an  exact  eye  in  measuring  mstances 
and  proportions,  but  was  more  magnificent  and  accurate  than  delicate  and 
refined  in  his  taste.  This  appeared  in  all  his  pursuits,  in  his  buildings,  fes¬ 
tivities,  and  military  shews.  But  he  was  flattered  in  all  these ;  and  men, 
far  superior  to  him  in  taste  and  judgment,  applauded  him,  and  pretended  to 
learn  from  him. 

"  With  all  his  pride  and  love  of  pleasure,  he  professed  great  zeal  for  re- 
hgion  and  the  catholic  church.  It  appearetl  moderately  in  his  regular  ob¬ 
servance  of  religious  forms  and  festivals ;  in  his  daily  prayers  and  attend¬ 
ance  on  mass ;  but  it  shewed  itself  ardent  to  excess  in  the  means  which  he 
employetl  against  any  sect  or  individuals  who  entertained  opinions  different 
from  tnose  of  the  church,  and  partioularly  against  the  Huguenots.  He  ima- 
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gined  that  be  eonverted  them  silencing  them,  and  that  he  union 
and  strength  to  the  state,  when  he  bauiued  tliousande  ot  artisans,  aiul 
others  his  best  subjects  out  of  his  dominions,  for  their  adherence  to  Pro- 
t..  8taiusni  and  a  go^  conscience.  Pride  and  jealousy  were  perhaps  his  rul> 
ing  passions.  He  coul4  not  endure  any  one  who  seemed  superior  to  liim, 
or  that  did  not  approach  him  in  a  dependent  and  fawning  manner.  He  felt 
unhappy,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  ministers  and  generals,  wlio 
were  more  unbending  and  uncourtly  than  their  successors.  He  preferred 
men  of  moderate  talents  and  no  experience,  he  said,  that  he  ini(4>t  have  them 
of  his  own  forming  ;  that  they  mi^t  be  more  subject  to  biro,  and  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  gllow  him  the  honour  of  gdveming  his  kingdom  and  commanding 
nis  army  in  the  interior  of  his  cabinet.  The  inexpediency  of  this  conduct, 
and  the  evils  arising  from  it,  were  evident  to  every  one  but  himself,  iiu 
attadiment.to  ViUeroy  and  Vendome,  his  favour  for  Tallanl,  his  confidence 
in  Vandomont,  his  respect  for  Fcuillade  and  Marsin,  lost  him  nearly  ^1  his 
conquests  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 

"  His  unbounded  curiosity  led  him  to  form  a  system  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  minute  espionage.  It  might  gratify  him,  but  it  often  injured  hk 
personal  comfort  and  political  interest.  It  increased  the  suspicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  bis  teiniier,  and  excited  prejudices  which  he  could  not  overcome 
against  those  who  might  have  been  useful  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs. 
Tile  most  foolish  and  trivial  things  were  reported  to  him,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  more  serious  nature.  Many  raraonssufibreu  unjustly  in  consequence  of  these 
reports,  vrathout  Ivonouring  the  cause,  or  having  it  m  their  power  to  justify 
themselves.  Besides  ordinary  communications,  post  letters  were  opened, 
and  extracts  sent  to  him. 

His  love  of  pleasure  was  most  licentious.  In  his  younger  years,  he  in¬ 
dulged  himself  variously,  as  fancy  and  accident  directed  him.  He  became 
more  fixedly  attached  to  La  Vmlicrc,  Fontangc,  Montespan,  who  was 
married  as  well  as  himself,  and  finally,  to  Madame  Mainteuon,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  legalised  her  connection  with  him  by  a  secret  marriage.  He  was  not 
only  unprincipled,  dissolute,  and  expensive  in  these  pleasures,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  nis  example  was  most  pernicious.  The  C ourt  and  the  kingdom  were 
generally  corrupted  by  it.  They  were  corrupted,  not  merely  by  his  dirert 
indulgence  in  sensuulily,  but  by  bis  disregard  of  tlic  marriage  relation,  and 
of  legitimate  birtli.  He  declared  the  two  sons  of  Madame  de  Montespan  by 
double  adultery,  the  Duke  dc  I\Iainc  and  the  Count  dc  Tboulonse,  not  only 
equal  in  rank  with  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  but  qualified  af^ter  them 
to  succectl  to  the  throne ;  and  in  order  to  force  a  general  respect  for  them, 
ha  favoured  those  chiefly  of  the  courtiers,  nobles,  and  others,  who  paid  court 
tQ  them,  rather  than  to  the  legitimate  Princes  of  the  Blood.  This  conduct 
exdted  great  indignation  in  many  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  noble's,  but 
it  contributed  to  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  tvliich  charactcrukd 
the  people  of  France.  He  was  arbitary  and  absolute  even  in  private  and  in¬ 
ferior  matters.  BegartUess  of  the  comfort  of  those  who  travelled  with  him 
in  the  same  carriage,  even  of  the  ladies,  he  kept  down  the  windows,  how¬ 
ever  cold  or  dusty,  and  never  stopt  nor  inquired  whether  any  of  his  com¬ 
pany  required  any  kind  of  accommodation. 

“  St.  Simon,  wno  viewed  his  preference  of  the  Duke  de  Maine,  throngh 
the  undue  influence  of  M.  ilc  Maintenon,  with  indignation,  sums  up  his 
character  thus,  alluding  to  die  codicil  to  his  testament  in  favour  of  the  Duke: 
*  Such,*  says  he,  ‘  was  the  jicniUncc,  such  the  public  rci)aration  of  a  double 
adultery,  so  atrocious,  so  long  continued,  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
ro]>e  ;  and  sucli  were  the  last  sentiments  of  a  soul  alwut  to  apyicar  before 
God,  loaded  with  die  guilt  of  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years.  Ills  pride,  lu- 
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xnry,  buildingt,  provision  of  every  kind,  continual  wait,  toil  ambition, 
which  was  the  source  and  support  of  them,  had  shed  the  blood  of  many 
millions,  and  spread  fire  and  desolation  over  He  had  counteracted 

r.nd'  confounded  all  orders,  rules,  rights,  and  laws  the  most  ancient  and  sa¬ 
cred  ;  and  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of  irremediable  misery ;  a 
state  so  ruinous  that  its  preservation  seems  miraculous.  Yet  he  is  said,  and 
indeed  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  confident  hope 
of  future  happiness  in  his  last  moments.'  ’ 

We  would  hare  gladly  added  other  passages  from  the  subse¬ 
quent  chapters  on  the  state  of  religion,  civil  government,  &c.  &c. 
but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  these  in  the  meantime,  hoping  soon 
to  meet  with  the  author  again  on  the  two  following  reigns,  which 
must  be  very  interesting,  as  preceding  the  revolution  of  France. 

All  the  histories  of  France  which  have  been  published  hither¬ 
to,  have  been  very  defective  in  information  on  the  state  of  reli¬ 
gion,  civil  government,  literature,  and  manners.  They  made  us 
acqumnted  almost  only  with  the  kings,  and  with  the  wars  which 
they  waged  with  provincial  barons,  and  with  foreign  states,  or  oc¬ 
casionally  they  adverted  to  their  personal  and  domestic  amuse¬ 
ments.  When  they  introduced  the  clergy  and  the  subjects  of 
religion,  they  undesignedly  betrayed  the  artifices  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastics  to  delude  and  bias  both  princes  and  the  people,  in  order 
to  subject  them  to  the  influence  of  superstition,  and  to  the  power 
of  the  Pope.  Their  aim  was  not  to  expose  religion  in  its  disfi¬ 
gured  state,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  tool,  employed  for  a  political 
end,  but  to  exhibit  its  supposed  importance,  and  the  piety  of  the 
■princes,  and  of  all  who  submitted  to  it.  This  was  naturally  to 
lx?  expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  memoirs,  and  from 
the  habits  of  those  who  comjjoscd  them,  from  the  s|)irit  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  zeal  of  her  clergy,  Ijoth  to  make  pro¬ 
selytes,  and  to  secure  her  dominion  over  the  faith  and  conscience 
of  all  who  professed  allegiance  to  her.  The  ancient  memoirs 
.are  meagre  chronicles,  frequently  commencing  with  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  and  with  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  stating  afterwards  a  few  bare  facts  of  a  local  nature,  most 
generally  relative  to  the  district  in  which  the  writer  resided,  and 
in  which,  of  course,  he  was  chiefly  interested  }  but  whether  they 
lie  local,  or  general,  domestic  or  political,  they  are  insulated,  and 
seldom  accompanied  with  any  judicious  obsert'ation.  Some  of 
the  annals,  as  those  of  Eginhart,  are  valuable ;  and  some  of  the 
chronicles,  as  those  of  Joinville  and  Froissart,  are  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  matter,  and  written  with  great  naivete.  Some  of  the  his¬ 
tories  of  particular  periods,  as  those  of  Thuanus  and  Perefixe, 
are  well  arranged,  eloquent,  and  agreeable  narrations,  but  they 
are  all  deficient  of  information  relative  to  the  internal  poliev, 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  its  finances,  arts,  commerce,  li¬ 
terature,  customs,  anil  manners. 
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Meeeray’s  histoWj^to  the  death’ of  Henry  IV.  is  neither  aocu- 
ititt,iior%t!ip)[>ortw  iti  its  statement  of  Ihets  by  reference  to  ’au- 
thotities.  In  hn  'drigitiil  #ork'  he  inb'oduced  medals  of  a  recent 
date  «a‘momimeBt3  ^ 'ODtidiiity,  'Ond  hb  s^viletyland  indrscri- 
minately  copied ‘'the  pti^adtees  and  ertom  *of  the  monastic  au¬ 
thors  dr  chrotncles;^'*  Itt'abrilAging  that  ytoA  aftei^Ords,’  hfe  cor¬ 
rected 'Some  of  these  ertbrs,  dnd'rcndered'the  abiidgWient  more 
vaiudMe  than  the  extended’ history.  -But' still  it  is  a‘dif-y  and 
nniiiterfestmg  narrative.  '  He  neglect^  the  relative  stile  and'  po¬ 
licy  tf  other  nations  connected  with  France,  exee^rig  when  en¬ 
gaged  ’iff  actual  warfare.  •  He  draws  almost  nO  cntffacters  1'  sel¬ 
dom  ottempta  to  trace  motives  of  actions,  or  the  origin  of  etents, 
and  gives  no  account  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  leatning  and 
the  arts,  eustoms  and  manners. 

'Fere  Daniel's  history  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  that 'of 
Mezeray.  -  It  is  plain  and  perspicuous ;  the  authorities  are  quo¬ 
ted’;  he  traces  some  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  events, 
and  frequently  'describes  the  characters  of  the  principal  agents 
of  the  period  with  success.  But  he  mingles  trivial  ‘and  import¬ 
ant  materials,  domestic  and  foreign,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oc¬ 
currences,  without  discrimination  and  due  arrangement.  The 
narration  of  a  subject  which  has  just  begun  to  interest  us,  is 
thus  often  suspended,  until  we  have  forgotten  its  origin,  its  na¬ 
ture  and  progres.  He  professes  to  record  customs  and  manners, 
but  these  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  moment,  as  to  leave  the 
mind  of  the  reader  totally  unsatisfied.  He  writes  the  latter 
part  of  his  history  under  the  influence  of  strong  Catholic  and 
Jesuitical  prejudices  ;  there  prejudices  either  prevented  him 
from  investigating  the  truth,  or  determined  him  grossly  to  mis- 
represent  it  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  his  account  of 
the  church,  which  long  occupied  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
members  of  which  were  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Waldenses. 

Henault's  abridgment  of  the  History  of  France,  is  generally 
known,  and  deservedly  popular ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  history,  and  his  observations  are  judicious 
and  profound.  Events,  however,  are  not  linked  together  by  a 
regUNff  arraneement,  nor  by  an  ordinary  style  of  narration. 
Some  of  the  chief  events,  only  of  a  year,  or  of  several  years,  arc 
■elected,  and  stated  very  shortly,  and  with  ‘great  simplicity. 
Most 'frequently,  even  the  vetb  of  afRrmation  is  omitted,  as 
1347.  The  taking  of  Calms  by  Edward  on  the  Sd  of  August 
«  after  a  ’riege  of  eleven  months  and  some  days.”  1848.  “  A 

**  general  pbgue,  which  sweeps  away  a  vast  multitude  of  pco- 
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«<  pie.''  Then  a  few  ooosequenoes  are  stated,  or  some  observa. 
tioDS  are  made  with  much 'plainness,  but  great  pn^riety..  Some¬ 
times,  but  very  seldom,  he  refers  to  the  author  .on  whom  he 
fouads  hiS;  b^f  of  the  fact,  or.  the  justice  of  the  conclusion 
which  ^  infers.  (The  style  resembles  that  of  a  piivate  journal, 
which  author,  intends  to  meet  lus  own  eye  only,  in  which  he 

states  every  thing  with  the  greatest  brevity but  at  the  same 
time  with  such  clearness,  as  may  readily  recal  past  occurrences 
to  his  own  recollection.  It  is  well  calculated,  however,  ,mther 
to  afford  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  who  will,  carefuUy  peruse 
it,  or  serve  as  a  text  book  to  those  who  require  m  have,  tM  me. 
mory  refreshed,  apd  who  are  capable  of  illustrating  what  he  sug¬ 
gests  from  their  own  ample  stores.  i  r  .  , 

Velly  has  somewhat  supplied  the  defects  of  his. predecessors 
in  the  History  of  France.  He  selects  with  t  more  judgment  the 
facts  and  events  which  he  details,  and  he  introduces  into  his 
narration,  at  considerable  length,  the  subjects  which  illustrate 
the  internal  economy  of  the  kingdom,.!and  thetcustoms  and 
manners  of  the  people.  But  the  period  ofawhicb|he  writes, 
which  includes,  in  six  small  octavos,  the  reigns  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  is ;  not  generally  interesting,  and 
his  style,  which  is  dry  and  heavy,  does  not  contribute  to  render 
it  more  engaging  to  the  reader.  Villaret  continued  the  history, 
and  added  ten  volumes,  and  Gamier  fifteen  more,  with  conride- 
rable  industry,  but  with  less  simplicity  than  the  original  author 
of  the  work.  < 

The  frequent  and  great  revolutions  of  the  French  empre,  un- 
der  the  first  two  races,  should  render  that  early  part  of  the  his- 
tory  interesting,  were  the  minute  c’ucumstances  on  which  they 
depended  more  clearly  known.  But  the  principal  facts  which 
promoted  them  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  ,the 
monkish  writers  with  supposed  miracles.  There  is  a  sameness 
too  in  the  petty  wars  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  great 
barons,  ,by  whom  these  revolutions  were  accom^ished ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  repetition  renders  the  narration  too  often  tedious. 
The  subsequent  reigns,  under  the  Capetian  race,  the  Valois,  and 
the  Bourbon  kings,  the  invasions  of  the  English,  and  their  ex- 
pulrions,  are  capable  of  being  highly  ephvened,  and  (ff  exciting 
great  interest  ,  j  t , 

But  still  the  history  of  France  must  always  remain  little  more 
than  the  history  of  the  kings.  It  affords  none  of  those  free,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  instructive  discussions,  which  animate  and  bri^ten 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  British  history,  which  excite 
and  mainUun  the  people's  attention  to  the  administration  of 
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theif  reipective  governments,  and  trhicli  lay  open  to  historians 
the  motives  of  rulers  and  the  origin  of  events.  The  speeches 
which  were  delivered  in  the  assemblies  of  the  notaries,  and  even 
of  the  StatewGeneral,  were  stiff  and  adulatory.  The  speaker 
seems  always  as  if  he  had  one  eye  on  the  King,  and  the  othCT  on 
the  Bastile.  He  felt  the  restraint  of  arbitrary  power,  and'  no. 
thing  of  that  searching  inquiry,  that  bold  remonstrance  and  da¬ 
ring  opposition,  sometimes  against  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
at  other  times  agunst  the  measures  of  the  government,  which 
rouse  all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  seize  the  imagination,  and 
present  to  us  past  scenes  and  times,  as  if  they  were  still  before 
us.  Some  abatement,  therefore,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  which  we  form  of  a  history  of  France,  in  comparing  it  ei¬ 
ther  with  a  history  of  Rome,  or  of  Great  Britain.  After  making 
this  abatement,  Dr.  Ranken's  History  of  France  may  not  perhaps 
claim  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  few  chosen  masterpieces  of 
historical  writing  produced  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  but  it 
seems  excellently  entitled  to  the  praise  of  industry,  of  clear  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  of  a  plain  and  unafl'ected  style.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  its  author  has  conferred  .a  great  and  la.'^t- 
ing  obligation  on  his  countrymen  by  composing  it. 

The  plan  of  it  resembles  that  of  Dr.  Henry’s  History  of  Groat 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Hume’s,  where  he  adds  appendixes,  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  divided  into  books 
or  periods.  Each  book  is  also  divided  into  seven  chapters. 
The  first  is  a  narration  of  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of 
the  period  ;  the  second  contains  an  account  of  the  state  and 
changes  in  religious  opinions  or  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  the  third 
of  the  state  of  the  civil  government,  its  revenue,  and  military  for¬ 
ces  ;  the  fourth,  of  learning ;  the  fifth,  of  the  necessary  and  fine 
arts ;  the  sixth,  of  commerce ;  and  the  seventh,  of  eustoms  and 
manners. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  it  might  not  have  lieen  better  to 
have  interwoven  these  subjects  in  the  general  narration,  and  to 
have  assigned  to  each  of  them  its  proyier  period  and  place.  Their 
effect  might  then  have  been  observed  to  more  advantage  on  the 
state  of  me  kingdom,  and  in  the  immediate  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  manners.  They  would  have  varied  and  enlivened  the 
history,  changed  agreeably  for  a  time  the  subject  of  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  prepared  him  for  renewing  with  fresh  vigour  his 
inquiries  into  subsequent  events.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tif 
the  topics  contained  in  these  detache<l  chapters,  though  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  be  recorded  and  known,  could  not  easily  la* 
embodied  in  the  work,  without  disfiguring  it,  and  appearing  as 
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offensive  interruptions  to  the  current  of  the  narration.  rThey 
must  be  collected  and  arranged  at  different  times  and  in  sepa-' 
rate  portions ;  th^  require  often  great  exertion  of  research  in 
the  collection,  and  the  design  and  value  of  them  would  be  lost 
were  they, to  be  frittered  down  so  as  to  be  adjusted,  and  fitted 
into  the  line  of  the  history.  Some  of  the  best  historians,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  aware  of  tliis,  have  accordingly  employed  se¬ 
parate  chapters,  or  appendixes  on  special  subjects,  and  disserta¬ 
tions.  Such  are  those  of  Polybius,  and  such  is  the  celebrated  book 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans.  Dr.  Robertson’s 
Proofs  and  Illustrations,  annexed  to  his  General  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe,  which  precedes  his  history  of  Charles  V.  is  of 
the  same  nature.  They  form  an  account  of  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  times,  which  it  was  of  impiortance  to  record,  but 
which  the  writer  could  not  incorporate  with  the  body  of  tlie  his¬ 
tory.  .  .. 

it  is  certainly  true,  that  we  have  no  liistory  of  France,  either 
in  French  or  English,  so  full  and  so  continued,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  monarchy,  to  nearly  the  present  times,  as  that 
which  Dr.  Ranken  has  already  published  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  A.D.  1715,  and  which  another  volume,,  or  per¬ 
haps  two,  may  carry  forward  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XV 1. 
There  we  think  he  should  terminate  his  work,  and  add  an  index 
to  it,  which  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  finding  readily  the 
numerous  and  important  subjects  scattered  over  the  several 
books  and  chapters.  When  he  has  completed  this  great  and  la¬ 
borious  undertaking,  which  we  hope  he  may  lie  favoured  in 
health  and  strength  to  accomplish  in  due  time.  Dr.  Ranken,  we 
doubt  not,  will  receive  his  abundant  reward  in  the  approbation 
of  such  as  read  books  to  be  instructed, — and  c.stimatc  in  author.*^, 
as  in  men,  the  uniform  display  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  the 
utmost  purity  of  feeling  and  purpose.  The  public  taste  has  of 
late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  food  of  the  most  highly  season¬ 
ed  description,  that  the  plain  good  old-fashioned  simplicity  of 
Dr.  Ranken's  style  may  not  perliaps  be  regarded  with  so  much 
favour  as  it  would  have  received  some  fifty  years  ago.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  love  the  style  for  its  very  simplicity,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  say  so.  We  arc  happy  in  paying  this  merited  compliment  to 
one  of  the  last  of  that  fine  old  school  of  Scottish  clergymen, 
among  whom  it  was  not  thought  incompatible  with  the  most  se¬ 
vere  and  zealous  discharge  of  their  professional  duties,  to  de¬ 
vote  hours  and  years  of  elegant  exertion  to  this  and  some  otlier 
not  less  important  branches  of  literary  enterprise. 
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Aet.  IV. — 'Eiementa  Lingvta  Grceea ;  nofoiSy^pUrumque^ 
lit  trOiktai'^br^taU  smA  memoria  fitMbm. '  Pofrs  vPrtna, 
comiale^tens  Partes  Orationis  DecUnabttea,  "ad  Jtmoti^ksgue 
vef%otikm  r^uia^m^^et  amd^^iam  dwts  in^'mkidn  sj^Kubas 
contrahendi,  sje  ipsa  boetdium-  naSura'  deduitam^^ei\oih^is 
universalibus  traditam.  Studio  Jacobi  Moor,  LL.  D.  in 
Aeadinbia  Glatgocnai  Lkt  *Gr.  Prof.  Partein.  pdstetiorcTn, 
notaiqae  'ad^t '  G<H.iELBfirB'NEii.BOV,  S.T.Dt  in  *Aoadctnia 
BeHaBtiensi,' LiL.  Hietx  ct  Gr.iFrof  8vo.  StirKag  &  Slade, 
Edinburgh ;  and  6.&W.B.  Whittaker,  Lond.  1820.  Pp.  225. 

Da.  Moor,  it  is  juady  acknowledged,  stsodp  in  t^l  yery  high¬ 
est  rank  among  the  authors  who  Have  present^  treatises  on 
Greek  Grammar  .to  the  public.  His'**  Elements'*^  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  universally  admired  and  widely  circulated.  As 
this  work,  however,  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state  at  his  death, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  complete  and  improve  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  generally  useful.  Of  the  productions  now  allu¬ 
ded  to,  some  have  been  executed  with  considerable  skill  and  suc¬ 
cess,  but  none,  .we  think,  more  so  than  the  one  now  before  us, 
by  Dr.  Nalson,  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  **  Greek  Exerdses,’'  Ssc.  Every  Greek  student  roust  certain¬ 
ly  feel  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  observations  on  the  dif- 
.  serent  malects  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  their  exempli¬ 
fication  at  full  length  afterwards,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs.  The 
table  of  anomalous  verbs  is  very  ingeniously  arranged,  and  can¬ 
not  ful  to  be  serviceable.  His  observations  on  the  syntax  are  very 
concise,  more  so,  perhaps,  especially  on  the  prepositions,  than 
some  could  have  wished.  Enough,  however,  we  believe,  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  enable  the  student,  by  a  little  industry,  to  find  his  way 
himself  ;  imd,  when  in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher,  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  abundance  of  examples,  the  brevity  of  the  precepts  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  much  complmned  of.  The  rules  of  prosody  seem 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  intended  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  book,  and  in  the  notes,  which  are  copious  enough,  without  be¬ 
ing  unnecessarily  numerous.  Dr.  Neilson  combines  neatness  and 
precision  with  conciseness,  and  displays  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  genius  and  principles  of  the  Greek  language.  Besides  the 
errata  pointed  out,  we  could  sec  indicativi  for  iitfinitiviySX  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  90;  iyugitfifor  ugyvpf,  at  the  top  page  176.  But 
certainly  tne  work  may  be  smd  to  be  correctly  printed,  and  the 
general  mpearance  is  certainly  agreeable,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  affirmed  of  some  G^k  grammars  we  could  name. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  our 

^nt,  that  this  is  the  complctcst  and  most  useful  edition  of 
Elements  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  as  such,  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  stuaents  and  instructors  of  youth  in 
the  Greek  language. 
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Art.'  The  Monastery^  a  Bemancff  by  the  Author,  of 

**  Wawerley  in  S'voU.  *>  A,>Arv(0  >,i'k‘V  ^  .  »> 

9.  Ttie  Abbeiyt being  the  eequdqf  the  Monattery^  in  S  yols. 
tkljjinburgli)  Conctable  &  Co. ..  18S0.  ^  %  1.4  ..'u'  i  v  V* 

^  f  Tll.-ifl 

iVlosT  wbimncaily’^8onietunes«)do  cjttrtmes  meet.  >  , While  the 
author!  4of  >  mein  1  literary  productions  experience  the  ^  greatest 
uuifiirmity  of  1  neglect  from  almost  all  tha  critical  ijournaU,  the 
unknown  writer  04‘  what  are  denominated  the  Scotch  Novela,'  .be¬ 
gins  to  \x  passed  by,  by  the  reviewers,  just  because  of  his  unpar- 
meled  excellence.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  detail  or  abridge  what, 
in  its  original  and  superior  form,  is  known  to  evwy  reader  of  the 
English  language ;  and  if  criticism  be  expected,  it  is  a  course 
as  hc^less  to  bring  to  its  tribunal  a  genius  who  has  so  long  de¬ 
fied  and  ultimately  almost  superseded  it.  If,  nevertheless,  a  criti¬ 
cal  journal  be  destined  to  live  as  a  record  of  the  important  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  period,  it  would  scarcely  be  more  a  blank  in  the  history 
of  England  to  omit  the  Reformation  or  the*  Revolution,  than  in 
that  journal  to  leave  the  fact  unrecorded,  that  an  unheard-of 
number  of  the  ablest  works  of  fancy  of  that  or  any  other  age,  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  two  per  annum,  came  from  the  pen  of  the  highly 
gifted  author  of  Waverley. 

Although  we  ourselves  omitted  the  Monasteiy  at  the  time, 
we  did  so  on  the  strength  of  an  intimation,  that  the  Abbot 
was  to  follow  as  a  sequel;  and  of  die  two,  as  one  whole, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  at  least  a  critical  opinion,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done  of  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
author  which  have  come  forth  since  the  commencement  of 
our  labours.  Considering  an  abstract  of  the  story  of  either 
novel  altogether  superfluous,  we  shall  rest  our  observations 
on  the  foundation  of  the  reader’s  presumed  familiarity  with 
teth  narratives.  We  farther  feel,  that  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  just  and  fair  opinion  of  these  two  works  should  be  no 
longer  writhheld,  inasmuch  as  we  do  think  they  have  been 
judged  unfavourably,  with  a  precipitance  against  which  we 
luve  long  wished  to  rmse  our  voice.  Comparing  them  with 
all  other  novels  not  written  by  the  same  author,  we  hesitate 
not  to  place  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fictitious  composition ; 
a  rank  which  would  have  established  the  name  of  any  other  au¬ 
thor  among  those  of  the  first  novellists  in  the  language.  But  it  is 
another  thing  to  compare  the  author  with  himself.  Doing  this, 
we  as  unheritatingly  say,  that  lie  has  given  to  the  world  several 
compositions  of  an  average  superiority  to  that  of  either  the 
Monastery  or  the  Abbot.  These  came,  a  little  mal^propoSf 
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immediately  after  one  magnificent  effort  of  genii^  with  which 
they  will  certainly  not  bear  compariwn, — we  mean  Ivanhoe. 
Besides  inferiority  in  merit  to  that  splendid  e|X)p^y  they 'have 
another  and  special  relative  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  they  un. 
advisedly  call  us  back  from  a  new  field  of  excitement,  into  which 
we  had  followed  the  adventurous  author  with  unqualified 
enthusiasm.  The  scenes,  the  manners,  the  histories,  the  chi. 
valries  of  England  had  just  burst  upon  us.  Our  delighted 
imaginations  had  been  regaled  with  an  exquisite  novelty,  and  a 
new  direction  had  been  given  to  our  desires.  No  banquet  any 
where  else  was  likely  to  feed  the  newly  created  longing;  in 
short,"  we  were  neither,  for  a  lime,  disposed  nor  prepared  to  go 
back  from  England  to  Scotland,  even  tor  a  bribe  like  Waverley 
itself.  Let  any  one  embark  in  an  extensive  continental  tour — 
his  affairs  settled  at  home  for  a  long  absence — ^passports  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  credit  negotiated, — “  France,  with  all  her  vines,”  and 
“  gay  lilied  fields,”  actually  entered, — the  wonders,  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  her  singular  capital  enjoyed, — Lyons  and  ^neva  antici¬ 
pated, — the  sublime  of  Swit2erland,  anci  all  the  glories  of  Italy 
in  perspective  yet  beyond, — perhaps  Greece  itself  in  hope  ; — if 
the  elated  traveller  be,  suddenly,  and  without  being  consult- 
ed,  relanded  in  England  or  Scotland,  in  vain  you  tell  him  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Tunbridge; — not  less  in  vain  of 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Perthshire,  grouse-shooting,  salmon- 
killing,  deer-stalking, — his  heart  and  imagination  are  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  no  excursion,  nor  sojourn,  nor  employment,  merely 
British,  can,  at  that  time,  have  charms  for  him.  This  objec- 
tion  to  the  two  last  Scottish  novels  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  obviated,  by  a  different  chronological  arrangement  in  giving 
them  and  the  English  romance  to  the  world.  But  that  that  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  adopted,  is  itself  fair  matter  of  stricture  ;  and 
we  think  will  go  far  to  account  for  that  undeniable  comparative 
•  indifference  with  which  the  works  before  us  have  been  rcceiv- 
ed;  and  the  prevalent  unceremonious  manner  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of.  When  we  impute  to  them  an  inferiority  in 
a  limited  degree  to  several,  perhaps  to  most  of  the  previous 
works  of  the  same  author,  we  go  as  far  as  a  fair  and  enlightened 
criticism  warrants.  We  cannot  enforce  the  virtue  of  gratitude 
to  a  literary  benefactor,  of  the  rank  of  even  the  author  of  Wa- 
verlcy ;  but  we  must  enter  our  pretest  against  that  unwarranted 
judgment,  which  condemns  the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot  alto¬ 
gether.  We  sjicak  of  these  works  as  a  whole,  and  estimate  the 
sum  of  their  merits  and  imperfections,  when  we  would  place 
them  somewhat  lower  than  some  of  their  predecessors.  Their 
defects  appear  to  us  to  be  more  in  magnitude  tlian  number ; 
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bat,  few  as  they  are,  they  are  a  heavy  counterpoise  even  to 
beauties,  which,  taken  abstractly,  are  fully  up  to  the  pitch  of  the 
highest  and  hajroiest  efforts  of  the  author's  genius.  *  In  fewer 
words,  we  would  say  that  the  Abbot  and  the  Monastery  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  ever  yet  written  by  this 
marvellous  genius. 

The  historical  t^riod  in  the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot  is  well 
chosen.  In  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  the  author  had  given  a 
striking  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Scottish  people  under  the 
unfeeling  persecutions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  with  many  a 
fine  tou^  of  pathos  in  the  picture  of  their  heroism,  and  of  hu¬ 
mour  in  that  of  their  eccentrimties  and  extravagancies.  But 
the  previous  period  of  the  Reformation  offered  a  no  less  poe¬ 
tical  field,  with  all  that  was  likely,  by  such  a  genius,  to  be  ima¬ 
gined  of  character  and  incident,  at  that  crisis  when  the  mighty 
system  of  the  Romish  Church  fell  around  her  proud  and  gor¬ 
geous  ministers,  reft  of  their  temples,  palaces,  and  domains, 
and  turned  out  to  beggary.  IVIelrose,  as  a  scene  for  this  drama, 
was  not  likely  to  be  passed  over.  No  person  of  feeling  has  seen 
its  magnificent  ruins,  or  the  portrmt  of  its  former  glory  in  The 
Lay,  without  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  It  was  by  far  the 
best  endowed  and  most  lordly  monastery  in  Scotland ;  and  was 
well  selected  for  a  description  of  monastic  economy,  as  well  in 
its  better  times  as  in  its  decline, — for  a  dramatic  exhibition  of 
its  priesthood  in  their  glory,  and  in  their  fall.  We  protest  against 
the  qumnt  appellation  of  Kennaquhair  being  substituted  for  the 
fascinating  name  of  Melrose,  so  obviously  meant.  Nor  do  we 
see  any  reason  for  a  substitution  for  Melrose  any  more  than  for 
Holyrood  or  Edinburgh  ;  to  which  are  given  their  proper  names. 
In  both  novels,  Melrose  is  the  scene  of  an  interesting  part ;  but 
the  Monastery  is  chiefly  conversant  with  it,  and  shines  most  where 
it  is  so.  Never  was  this  author  more  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
talent  of  realizing.  He  makes  us  actually  present, — at  once  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  ancient  internal,  the  former  every  day  of  \diat  is 
now  an  ivy-covered  ruin.  We  shall  never  enter  its  venerable  walls 
without  seeing  before  us,  in  imagination,  the  fat,  good,  easy  Lord 
Abbot  Boniface,  withiiis  important  air  of  helplessness,  in  all  the 
perplexity  of  post  after  post,  dispatch  on  dispatch,  from  the  privy 
council  or  the  primate — yielding,  yet  seeming  not  to  yield,  to  the 
wiser  head  and  firmer  character  of  the  Sub-Prior  Eustace — ^never 
omitting  a  warm  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Prior  to  the  highest 
possible  preferment  much  approving  a  well.«liot  buck, 

and  loving  a  haunch  of  venison.  Eustace,  too,  will  stand  before  us 
m  all  his  learning,  suavity,  and  gentlemanlike  address,  and  in 
his  heroism  for  the  old,  to  him  the  true  faith.  The  inferior 
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office-bearefs  are  most  ^  ^iritcd,  .figures  in  the  broad  canvass. 
The  •  Sacriston,  ih'e^  ittefection^*^^  we  Kitchener,  ,the  |,Cellarer, 
all  lamenting  the^ol^  wine  of  a  nearly  exhausted  {qellar,  an^  the 
few  cap^  oif  an  ^i^poVei^shed  buttery.^  ^The  surly  j  old  bridge- 
ward  is  in  strbng'lvl^ping,,  ^th  his^  ^muu^ed:  note  a&  the  Pro- 
tcstW'causega\ned  ground.  „  i/  ,  ' 

Without  the  Abbey’s  wall  si  the  persons  interMt ,  iw .  some- 
what  lesi  .^j' Although^ their  characters  are | well  conceiyiM,^aiul 
distinctly  outlined'  and  filled  up,  neither  the  Glendinnuigs,  nor 
Mary  of  Avenel,  attract  us  very  strongly.  ,  The.  .^tower  of 
Glendearg,  nevertheless,  is  a  painting  true  to  the  times;  and 
receives  a  reflected  interest  from  the  Abbey  itself,  as  an  .example 
of  that  easy  rassallage  which  contributed  to  the  revenues,  at 
once,  and  the  safety  of  the  convent.  We  could  read,  again  and 
again,  the  visit  of  the  Abbot  and  his  party  to  Glendearg.  There 
is  spirit  in  every  line  of  the  description.  All  the  humour  of  the 
piece  is  there,  from  the  Abbot  and  the  sublime  Euphuist,  down 
to  Dame  Glcndinning  and  Tib  Tacket.  The  one  Glendinning 
is  hot-headed,  the  other  gentle  and  prudent,  and  both  are  brave. 
The  first  embraces  the  Protestant  cause,  and  attaches  himself  to 
the  Regent  Moray,  manifestly  from  prudential  and  worldly  mo¬ 
tives.  The  other,  more  conscientiously,  if  less  wisely,  adheres  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  maintains  its  falling  cause  with  un¬ 
daunted  fortitude  and  devotion.  It  is  in  the  second  novel  that 
Edward  Glendinning  chiefly  attracts  our  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Mary  Avenel  is  soon  out  of  our  memory,  from  the  very 
slender  hold  she  takes  of  our  attention. 

But  what  shall  we  to  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
md,  to  evolve  the  fates  of  these  persons.  Never  was  the  Hora- 
tian  rule  more  outraged.  Not  only  are  the  persons,  occasions, 
and  incidents,  not  sufficiently  important,  but  the  machinery  is 
introduced  to  no  ultimate  purpose.  The  white  maid  b  a  well 
described  fairy,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  fancy 
of  her  appearances  and  vanishings ;  but  as  an  agent  in  the  fable, 
a  character  in  the  piece,  she,  with  every  thing  she  does,  is  ab¬ 
surd  almost  to  childishness.  The  sousing  of  the  Sacristan  in  the 
Tweed — the  repeated  and  bootless  apprehension  and  retranspor¬ 
tation  of  an  old  Bible  to  Glendearg, — the  grave  now  dug  and 
now  turfed  over  by  fairy  hands — Sir  Piercy  Shafton’s  miracu¬ 
lously  cured  transfixment,  and  merry  restoration  to  his  friends 
and  country,  like  the  redintegration  of  Harlequin,  after  being 
carefully  dismembered  in  the  pantomime — but,  above  all,  the 
bona  Jide  descent  into  the  earth  “  many  a  fathom  deep,”  of 
the  actual  live  Halbert  Glendinning  with  his  fairy  conduc¬ 
tress,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  shining  grottos  and  ma^ 
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cic  fires;  and  the  mighty  result,  a  t^or's  bodkin,  with  its  ef¬ 
fect 'btt  thb' temper  of  an 

all  (^mh^ihe  to't'^tsb'a’'^out  alindst  'd^  Korh^  so'  iou!^ '  tb^Vthe 
sti^^f  ^vCiilie  .^hich'  would  attehtht.ib  ^nt  out  tjfie  great  com- 
pettsaUif^'  b^hdeit,  has  'dhnost  heeh' overpowered.  We  have 
no  bbjecdori  te  the ‘fi^ry'' tale,'  had^^it'lieen  skilfully  introduced 
as  the  creation  of  the  over-wrought '  imagi^tiotis  of  the  hu¬ 
man  actors,  and  as  part  of  the  creed  of  a'supersbjtious'  age;  but 
we' do  object  to  its  being  mixed '  up  with  events,  which,  if  they 
did  not  take  place,  arc  vrcU-3emblable.9^  and  might '  have  taken 
place,  inasmuch  as  they 'do  not  violate  the  usiml  course  of  nature. 
We  cannot  take  them  gravely  narrated  as  facts'  by  the  novelist 
We'could  bear  to  be  told  that  Halbert  Glendiniiing  beReved  that 
he  saw  and  endured  all  that  is  narrated;  as  Brutus  did  the  spec¬ 
tre  in  his  tent  before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  But  the  fairy  in¬ 
fluence  overtakes  not  only  the  superstitious  Glendinnings,  but  the 
incredulous  and  firm-minded  sub-pruu*  Eustace,  who’  is  sudden¬ 
ly,  by  unseen  agency,  stopped  in  bis  nde,  unhorsed,  stunned, 
and  robbed— of  the  old  Bible  too — all  'against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  previous  scorn.  The  ^bhn^page  of  the  Lay  'was 
verisimilitude— was  reality  to  this  !  nor  does  it  mend  the  matter 
that  the  fairy  interferes  to  no  purj^e,'  for  she  is  in  the  end  alto¬ 
gether  a  superfluity  in  the  fable. 

Of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  party,  the  euphuist,  Sir  Piercy 
^afton,  in  all  the  reality  of  his  embroidered '  vests,  and  more 
embroidered  harangues,  is  a  choice  sproimen.  Although  a  little 
tiresome,  we  like  his  full-length  portrait,  as  introducing  us  to  the 
singular  coxcomical  pedant^  which  afflicted  the  t^e,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  6ut  there  is  no  ptuptuig 
in  the  whole  performance,  or  in  any  of  the  author’s’wb'f  k^’  more 
powerful  than  the  internal  of  Julian  Avenefs  c^tJew  .  Never 
was  border  chief  and  chivalric  barbarian  more  alive  ' hbfbre  us. 
The  undaunted  preacher  of  th'e'  Beformation,  Henry  Warden, 
and  Halbert  Glendinning,  introduced  by  the'inimitable  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  stand  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  waiting  thie 
notice  of  the  proud  and  surly  baron,  who,  like  one  of  the  mar . 
tial  figures  of  Salvator  Rosa,  stalks  about  with ’a'falebn  on  his 
arm  in  sullen  meditation.  '  '  ’  "  ''  ’  •  '  * 

"  '  He ’did  not  even  deign  to  look  upon  an  object,  which  few  could  have 
passed  and  repasaed  so  often  without  bestowing  on  it  a  transdent  gUtnee. 

“  This  was  a  woman  of  exceeding  beauty,  ratha  gaily  than  richlj  at¬ 
tired,  who  sate  on  a  low  seat  close  bv  the  huge  hall  chimney.  TJhe  gold 
chains  round  her  neck  and  arms, — the  gay  gown  of  green  which  swept  the 
floor, — the  silver-embroidered  girdle,  with  its  bunch  of  keys  depending  in 
house- wifely  pride  by  a  silver  riiain, — the  yellow  silken  couvrechef  (Scottice 
titrcA)  which  was  disposed  around  her  head,  and  partly  conoealea  her  dark 
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profusion  of  hair, — above  all,  tlie  drcunisUiice  ao  delicately  touched  in 
the  old  ballad,  that  *  the  girdle  was  too  short,’  tbo  *  gown  of  green  all  too 
wide,'  for  the  wearer’s  present  shape,  would  have  intimated  the  Baron’s  La¬ 
dy.  But  then  the  lowly  seat, — the  expression  of  deep  melancholy,  which 
was  changed  into  a  timid  smile  whenever  she  saw  the  least  chance  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  eye  of  Julian  Avenel, — the  subdued  look  of  grief,  and  the  starting 
tear  for  which  that  constrained  smile  was  again  exchanged  when  she  saw 
herself  entirely  disregarded, — these  were  not  attributes  of  a  wife,  or  they 
were  those  of  a  dejected  and  afflicted  one. 

Julian  Avenel,  as  we  have  said,  continued  to  pace  the  hall  without 
paying  any  of  that  mute  attention  which  is  rendered  to  almost  every  female 
eitner  by  affection  or  courtesy.  He  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  ner  pre¬ 
sence,  or  of  that  of  his  attendants,  and  was  only  roused  from  his  own  dark 
reflections  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  falcon,  to  which,  however,  the 
lady  seemed  to  attend,  as  if  studying  cither  to  And  an  importunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Baron,  or  of  finding  something  enigmatical  in  the  expressions 
which  he  used  to  the  bird.  All  this  the  strangers  had  time  enough  to  re¬ 
mark  ;  for  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  apartment,  than  their  usher, 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  after  exchanging  a  significant  glance  with  the  me¬ 
nials  or  troopers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  signed  to  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning  and  to  his  companion  to  stand  still  near  the  door,  wliile  he  himself, 
advancing  nearer  the  table,  placed  himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  catch  the 
Baron's  observation  when  he  should  be  disposed  to  look  around,  but  without 
presuming  to  intrude  himself  on  his  master’s  attention.  Indeed  the  look  of 
this  man,  naturally  bold,  hardy,  and  audacious,  seemed  totally  changed 
when  he  was  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  resembled  the  dejected  and  cow¬ 
ering  manner  of  a  quarrelsome  d<^  when  rebuked  by  his  owner,  or  when  he 
finds  himself  obligra  to  deprecate  the  violence  of  a  superior  adversary  of  his 
own  species. 

In  spite  of  the  novelty  of  his  own  situation,  and  every  painful  feeling 
connected  with  it.  Halbert  felt  his  curiosity  interested  in  the  female,  who 
sate  by  the  chimney  unnoticed  and  unr^rded.  He  marked  with  what  keen 
and  trembling  solicitude  she  watched  the  broken  words  of  Julian,  and  how 
her  glance  stole  towards  him,  ready  to  be  averted  upon  the  slightest  chance 
of  his  perceiving  himself  to  be  watched. 

Meantime  he  went  on  with  his  dalliance  with  his  feathered  favourite, 
now  giving,  now  withholding  the  morsel  with  which  he  was  about  to  feed 
the  bird,  and  so  exciting  its  appetite  and  gratifying  it  by  turns.  ‘  What, 
more  yet  ? — thou  fotil  kite,  thou  wouldst  never  have  done — give  thee  part 
thou  wilt  have  all — Ay,  prune  thy  feathers,  and  prink  thys^  gay — much 
thou  wilt  make  of  it  now — doest  think  I  know  thee  not  ?•— doest  think  I  sec 
not  that  all  that  ruffling  and  pluming  of  wing  and  feathers  is  not  for  thy 
master,  but  to  try  what  thou  canst  make  of  him,  thou  greedy  gled? — well— 
there — take  it  then,  and  rejoice  thyself — little  boon  goes  far  with  thee,  and 
with  all  thy  sex — and  so  it  should.’ 

"  He  ceased  to  look  on  the  bird,  and  a(^n  traversed  the  apartment.  Then 
taking  another  small  piece  of  meat  from  the  trencher,  on  wmch  it  was  placed 
ready  cut  for  his  use,  he  began  once  again  to  tempt  and  teaze  the  bird,  by 
offering  and  withdrawing  it,  until  he  awakened  its  wild  and  bold  disposition. 
*  What !  stru^ling,  fluttering,  aiming  at  me  with  beak  and  single  r  So  la ! 
Sola!  wouldst  mount?  wouldst  flyr  the  jesses  are  round  thy  clutches, 
fool— thou  canst  neither  stir  nor  soar,  but  by  my  will— Beware  thou  come 
to  reclaim,  wench,  else  I  will  wring  thy  head  off  one  of  these  days— Well, 
have  it  then,  and  well  fare  thou  with  it. — So  ho,  Jenkin !’  One  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  stepped  forward—*  Take  the  foul  gled  hence  to  the  mew— I  am 
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wetry  «f  h»«4x>9k  well  to  her  cearing  and  to  her  bathing— we  will  «ee  her 
fly  to-moiTDWv— How  now,  Chiistie,  to  soon  returned !’ 

<'  Christie  adTSBoed  to  Ids  maator,  and  gave  an  account  of  hinwelf  and  hk 
journey,  in  the  way  in  which  a  polioe-omoer  Itolds  communication  with  hia 
magistrate,  that  is*  w  much  by  signs  as  by  wcgda* 

**  f  Noble  sir,*  said  that  worthy  satoUite,  '  the  Laird  of  —r^,’  he  named 
BO  place,  but  pointed  with  bis  finger  in  aaoutb-westem  (Urestion*'^'.  tnoy 
not  ride  with  you  the  day  he  purposed,  because  the  Lord  Warden. has  threat^ 
ened  that  he  will - *  .  .  ^ 

'^Heie  another  blank,  intelligibly  enough  made  up  by  the  speaker  touch¬ 
ing  his  own  neck  wUh  bit  left  fore-finger,  and  leaning  a  little  to  one  'side. 

'  Cowardly  eeitifi*!’  said  Julian ;  ‘  by  Heaven !  the  whole  world  turns 
ahee#  nangbt— it  is  not  worth  a  brave  man  living  in — ye  may  ride  a  day  and 
night,  and  never  see  a  feather  wave  or  hear  a  horse  prance — the  spirit  of  oiu* 
fstbers  is  dead  amon^  ns— the  very  brutes  are  degeneratetl — the  cattle  we 
bring  home  at  our  life’s  risk  are  mere  carrion— our  hawks  arc  riflers — our 
hounds  are  tum-spits  and  trindle-tails— -our  men  are  women — and  our 
women  are—' 

"  He  looked  at  the  female  for  the  first  time,  and  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  though  there  was  something  so  contemp¬ 
tuous  in  the  glance,  that  the  blank  might  have  been  thus  filled  uji — *  Our 
women  are  such  as  she  is.' 

"  He  said  it  not  however,  and,  as  if  desirous  of  attracting  his  attention  at 
all  risks,  and  in  whatever  manner,  site  rose  and  came  forward  to  him,  but 
with  a  timorousness  ill  disguised  by  affected  gaiety. — ‘  Our  women,  Julian— 
what  would  you  say  of  the  women  ?’ 

“  *  Nothing,'  answered  Julian  Avenel,  *  at  least  nothing  but  that  they 
are  kind-hearted  wenches  like  thyself,  Kate.'  'The  female  coloured  deeply, 
and  returned  to  her  seat. — '  And  what  strangers  hast  thou  brought  with 
thee,  Christie,  that  stand  yonder  like  two  stone  statues  ?'  said  the  Baron." ' 

His  address  to  Waraen  is  in  perfect  character. 

‘  And  thou,  old  man,'  said  the  Baron,  turning  to  the  elder  traveller, 
*  hast  thou  been  roaming  the  world  after  fortune  too  ? — it  seems  not  she  has 
fallen  into  thy  way.' 

‘“So  please  you,'  replied  Warden,  ‘  I  were  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied 
than  I  am  now,  bad  I  indeed  met  with  that  fortune,  which,  like  others,  I 
have  sought  in  my  greener  days.* 

“  ‘  Nay,  understand  me,  fnend,'  said  the  Baron ;  ‘  if  thou  art  satisfied 
with  thy  buckram  gown  and  long  staff,  I  also  am  well  content  thou  shouldst 
be  as  poor  and  contemptible  as  is  good  for  the  health  of  thy  body  and  soul — 
All  I  care  to  know  of  thee  is,  the  cause  which  hath  brought  thee  to  my 
castle,  where  few  crows  of  thy  kind  care  to  settle.  Thou  art,  I  warrant 
thee,  some  ejected  monk  of  a  suppressed  convent,  paying  in  his  old  days  the 

Erice  of  the  luxurious  idleness  in  which  he  spent  ms  youth. — Ay,  or  it  may 
e  some  pilgrim  with  a  budget  of  lies  from  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  or 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  or  thou  mayest  be  some  pardoner  with  his  budget  of 
reliques  from  Rome,  foi^ving  sins  at  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  one  to  the  tale 
—Ay,  I  guess  why  I  find  thee  in  this  hoy’s  company,  and  doubtless  thou 
wouldst  have  such  a  strapping  lad  as  he  to  carry  tny  wallet,  and  relieve  thy 
lazy  shoulders ;  but  by  tne  mass,  I  will  cross  thy  cunning.  1  make  my  vow 
to  sun  and  moon,  1  wul  not  see  a  proper  lad  so  misleard  as  to  run  the  coun- 

2r  with  an  old  knave,  like  Simmie  and  his  brother.  Away  with  thee !'  he 
ded,  rising  in  wrath,  and  speaking  so  fast  as  to  give  no  opportunity  of  an¬ 
swer,  being  probably  determined  to  terrify  the  elder  guest  into  an  abrupt 
flight—'  Away  with  thee,  with  diy  clouted  coat,  scrip,  and  scallop-shell,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Avenel,  1  will  have  them  loose  l^e  hounds  on  thee.' 
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**  Warden  waited  with  the  greatest  patience,  until  JuUan'Arenely  astonish¬ 
ed  that  the  threats  and  violence  of  his  language  made  no  impression  on  him* 
paused  in  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  said  in  a  less  imperious  tone,  *  Why  the 
fiend  doest  thou  not  answer  me  P’ 

"  *  When  you  have  done  speaking'  said  Warden,  in  the  same  composed 
manner,  '  it  will  be  full  time  to  reply.* 

Warden’s  firmness,  and  the  controul  of  his'superior  mind  over 
the  savage  Julian,  is  very  striking — ^but  we  must  not  quote  it. 

Of  some  of  the  characters  we  cannot  withhold  a  glimpse. 
Christie  of  theClinthillisjust  spared  from  the  gallows  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  to  which  he  had  been  summarily  allotted  for  the  supTOsed 
murder  of  the  Sub-Prior.  The  bmllie  or  executioner  had  been 
actually  sent  for. 

“  The  baillie  now  came  bustling  in,  dressed  in  his  blue  coat  and  banda- 
liers,  and  attended  by  two  or  three  halberdiers.  *  I  have  been  a  thought  too 
late  in  waiting  upon  your  reverend  lordship.  I  am  grown  somewhat  fatter 
since  the  field  of  Pinkie,  and  my  leathern  coat  tbps  not  on  so  soon  as  it  was 
wont ;  but  the  dungeon  is  ready,  and  though,  as  I  said,  I  have  been  some¬ 
what  late* 

Here  his  intended  prisoner  walked  gravely  up  to  the  officer’s  nose,  to 
his  great  amazement. 

•  You  have  been  indeed  somewhat  late,  Baillie,*  said  he,  *  and  I  am 
greatly  obligated  to  your  buff-coat,  and  to  the  time  you  took  to  put  it  on. 
If  the  secular  arm  had  arrived  some  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  I  liad  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  grace ;  but  as  it  is,  I  wish  you  good  even,  and  a 
safe  riddance  out  of  your  garment  of  durance,  in  which  you  have  much  the 
air  of  a  hew  in  armour.* 

"  Wroth  was  the  Baillie  with  this  comparison,  and  exclaimed  in  ire— 

*  An’  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Lord  Abbot,  thou 

knave’ - 

**  ‘  Nay,  an*  thou  would’st  try  conclusions,*  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill, 

*  I  will  meet  thee  at  day-break  by  Saint  Mary’s  well.’ 

"  *  Hardened  wretch,*  said  Father  Eustace,  *  art  thou  but  this  instant 
delivered  from  death,  and  doest  thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter  ?’ 

“  *  I  will  meet  with  thee  ere  it  be  long,  thou  knave,’  said  the  Baillie,  *  and 
teach  thee  t^ine  Oramus.* 

" '  I  will  meet  thy  cattle  in  a  moonlight  night,  before  that  day,*  said  he 
of  the  Clinthill. 

“  *  I  will  have  thee  by  the  neck  one  misty  morning,  thou  strong  thief,’ 
answered  the  secular  officer  of  the  church. 

"  ’  Thou  art  thyself  as  strong  a  thief  as  ever  rode,*  retorted  Christie ; 

*  and  if  the  worms  were  once  feasting  on  that  fat  carcase  of  thine,  I  might 
well  hope  to  have  thine  office,  by  favour  of  these  reverend  men.* 

‘  A.  cast  of  their  office,  and  a  cast  of  mine,*  answered  the  Baillie ;  '  a 
cord  and  a  confessor,  tliat  is  all  thou  wilt  have  from  us.* 

“  *  Sirs,*  said  the  Sub-Prior,  observing  that  his  brethren  began  to  take 
more  interest  than  was  exactly  decorous  in  this  wrangling  betwixt  justice 
and  inii^uity,  *  I  pray  you  bom  to  depart — Master  Baillie,  retire  with  your 
halberdiers,  and  trouble  not  the  man  whom  we  have  dismissed. — And  uou, 
Christie,  or  whatever  be  thy  name,  take  thy  departure,  and  remember  thou 
owest  thy  life  to  the  Lord  Abbot’s  clemency.* 

*  Nay,  as  to  that,’  answered  Christie,  ‘  I  judge  that  I  owe  it  to  your 
own  ;  but  impute  it  to  whom  ye  list,  I  owe  a  life  among  ye,  and  there  is 
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an  end.'  And  'whistling  as  he  went,  he  left  the  apartment,  accining  as  if  he 
held  dbe  life  which  he  had  forfeited  not  worthy  farther  thaiiks. 

Dame  Glendinning  and  Tib  Tacket  are  quite  familiar  to  us  in 
the  following  dialogue. 

‘  And  what  might  the  white  leddy  be?’  said  Elspeth ;  'have  ye  ony 
guess  o'  that  ?' 

“  *  It's  weel  ken’d  that.  Dame  Elspeth,'  said  Tibb ;  '  if  ye  had  lived  un¬ 
der  grit  folk,  as  1  hae  dune,  ye  wadna  be  to  seek  in  that  matter.' 

'  1  hae  aye  keepit  my  ain  ha'  house  abune  my  head,'  said  Elspeth,  not 
without  emphasis,  ‘  and  if  I  havena  lived  wi'  grit  folk,  grit  folk  have  lived 
wi'  me.' 

"  ‘  Weel,  weel,  dame,'  said  Tibb,  *  your  pardon's  prayed,  there  was  nae 
offence  meant.  But  ye  maun  ken  the  great  ancient  families  canna  be  just 
served  wi'  the  ordinj^  saunts,  (praise  to  them)  like  Saunt  Anthony,  Saunt 
Cuthbert,  and  the  like,  that  come  and  gang  at  every  sinner's  bidiung,  but 
they  hae  a  sort  of  saunts  or  angels,  or  what  not,  to  themsels  ;  and  as  for  the 
White  Maiden  of  Avenel,  she  is  ken'd  ower  the  haill  country.  And  she  is 
aye  seen  to  yammer  and  wail  before  ony  o'  them  dies,  as  was  weel  ken'd  by 
twenty  folk  oefore  the  death  of  Walter  Avenel,  haly  be  his  cast !' 

*'  '  If  she  can  do  nae  mair  than  that,'  said  Elspeth  somewhat  scornfully, 

‘  they  needna  make  mony  vows  to  her  I  trow.  Can  she  make  nae  better 
fend  for  them  than  that,  and  has  naething  better  to  do  than  wait  on  them  ?' 

“  ‘  Mony  braw  services  can  tbe  White  Maiden  do  for  them  to  the  boot  of 
that,  and  has  dune  in  the  auld  histories,'  said  Tibb,  '  but  I  mind  o'  naething 
in  my  day,  except  it  was  her  that  the  l»im  saw  in  the  b^.' 

“  '  Aw^,  aweel,  Tibbie,'  said  Dame  Glendinning,  rising  and  lighting  the 
inm  lamp,  *  tihese  are  great  privileges  of  your  gran^folks.  But  Our  Lady 
and  Saint  Paul  are  good  enough  saunts  for  me,  and  I'se  warrant  them  never 
leave  me  in  a  bog  that  they  can  help  me  out  o',  seeing  I  send  four  waxen 
candles  to  their  chapels  every  Candlemas ;  and  if  they  are  not  seen  to  weep 
at  my  death,  I'se  warrant  Aem  smile  at  my  joyful  rising  again,  whilk  hea¬ 
ven  send  to  all  of  us.  Amen.' 

“ '  Amen,'  answered  Tibbie  devoutly ;  '  and  now  it's  time  I  should  hap 
op  the  wee  bit  gathering  turf,  as  the  fire  is  ower  low.' 

" '  Busily  she  set  herself  to  perform  this  duty.  'The  relict  of  Simon  Glen¬ 
dinning  did  but  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a  heedful  and  cautious  glance  all 
around  the  hall,  to  see  that  nothing  was  out  of  its  proper  place ;  then  wish¬ 
ing  Tibbie  go(d-night,  she  retired  to  her  repose. 

"  *  The  de’il’s  in  the  carline,'  said  Tibb  to  herself,  *  because  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  cock-laird,  she  thinks  herself  grander,  I  trow,  than  the  bower- wo¬ 
man  of  a  lady  of  that  ilk.'  Having  given  vent  to  her  suppressed  spleen  in 
this  little  cjaci^tion,  Tibb  also  betook  herself  to  slumber.' 

Myae,  the  Maid  of  the'  Mill,  rivetted  in  admiration  of  Sir 
Piercie,  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  resembling  her  father's  mill-door 
•nd  two  windows,  is  a  capital  figure  in  the  group.  We  wish  we 
had  space  for  the  pedlar's  excellent  reasons  for  avoiding  the  van 
and  rear  guard,  singing  them  ribald  songs,  and  for  declaring  hini- 
>elf  to  the  main  body  of  Moray's  march,  chaunting  their  psalms. 
Julian  Avenel's  death,  in  the  fight  between  the  troops  of  the  Ha- 
lidorae  and  the  English  borderers,  led  by  Sir  John  Foster,  is  very 
striking;  and  the  la.st  moments  of  his  abused,  yet  devoted  Catha¬ 
rine,  with  Halbert's  care  of  the  infant,  is  a  scene  conceived  in  very 
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affeotiiig  tem*.  No  port  of  the  we  read  with  greater  ad¬ 
miration  than  the  controrer^  between  the  new  AbMt  Eustace 
and  Henry  Warded,  his  'old  school-fellow  and  friend.  ,  The 
finnness  and  n)oderaUon>«>the  power  of  the  protestant,  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  monk's  characteristic  and  uncontrollable  impa- 
tienoe  of  reason  and  argument,  freedom  of  speech  and  thought. 
The  meeting  of  the  monastic  train,  in  the  last  of  their  splen- 
dour,  with  the  troops  of  Moray  and  Morton,  ^  is  graphic  so  an 
eminent  degree ;  although  we  do  think  that  a  mouse  comes 
from  tliis  mountain,  in  the  declaration  of  the  Euphuist's  lineage — 
his  marriage  to  the  fair  Molinarao-and  even  Halbert's  union 
with  Mary  of  Avenel.  The  Abbey,  however,  for  the  time  is 
spared,  and  so  far  the  procession  is  not  in  vain. 

"  A  few  moments  after  this  the  great  gate  of  the  Abbey  was  flung  open, 
and  the  procession  moved  slowly  forward  from  beneath  its  huge  ami  richly 
adorned  gateway.— <^ro8s  and  banner,  pix  and  chalice,  shrines  containing 
reliques,  and  censers  steaming  with  incense,  preceded  and  were  intermingled 
with  the  long  and  solemn  array  of  the  brotherhood,  in  Uieir  long  black 
gowns  and  cowls,  with  their  white  scapularies  hanging  over  them,  the  va- 
rions  officers  of  the  convent  each  displaying  his  proper  badge  of  office.  In 
the  centre  of  the  procession  came  the  Abbot,  surrounded  and  supported  by 
his  chief  assistants.  He  was  dressed  in  his  habit  of  high  solemnity,  and 
appaared  as  much  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  taking  his  usual  part  in 
some  ordinary  ceremony.  After  him  came  the  inferior  persons  of  the  con¬ 
vent  ;  the  novices  in  their  albs  or  white  dresses,  and  the  lay-brcthrcn  dis- 
tingrdshed  by  their  beards,  which  were  seldom  worn  by  the  Fathers.  Wo¬ 
men  and  children,  mixed  with  a  few  men,  came  in  the  rear,  bewailing  tbe 
apprehended  desolation  of  their  ancient  sanctuary.  They  moved,  however, 
in  order,  and  restrained  the  marks  of  their  sorrow  to  a  low  wailing  sound, 
which  rather  mingled  with  than  interrupted  the  measured  chauut  of  the 
monks.  , 

In  this  order  the  procession  entered  the  market-place  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kennsquhair,  which  was  then,  as  now,  distinguished  by  an  ancient 
cross  of  ctirious  worlmanship,  the  gift  of  some  former  monarch  of  Scotland. 
Close  by  the  cross,  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  scarcely  less  honoured, 
was  an  immensely  large  oak-tree,  which  perhaps  had  witnessed  the  worship 
of  the  Druids,  ere  the  stately  Monastery  to  which  it  a^oined  had  raised  its 
spires  in  honour  of  the  Cnristian  faith.  Like  the  Bentang-tree  of  the 
African  vUlages,  or  the  Plaistow-oak  mentioned  in  White's  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selboume,  this  tree  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  villagers,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  peculiar  veneration,  a  feeling  common  to  most  nations,  and 
which  perhaps  may  be  traced  up  to  the  remote  period  when  patriarchs  feast¬ 
ed  aimels  under  the  osk  at  Mamre. 

"  The  Monks  formed  themselves  each  in  their  due  place  around  the 
cross,  while  under  the  ruins  of  the  aged  tree  crowded  the  old  and  the  fee- 
Ue,  with  others  who  felt  the  common  alarm.  When  they  had  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves,  there  was  a  deep  and  solemn  pause.  The  Monks  stilled 
their  chaunt,  the  lay  populace  burned  their  lamentations,  and  all  awaited 
in  terror  and  silence  the  arrival  of  those  heretical  forces,  whom  they  bad 
been  so  long  taught  to  regard  with  terror. 

"  A  distant  trampling  was  at  length  heard,  and  the  glance  of  spears  vai 
aeen  to  shine  through  the  trees  above  the  village.  The  sounds  inoretaed, 
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lad  becaroe  more  thick,  one  cloae  contfrinous  nuhing  aotmd,  in  which  the 
treed  of  hoofs  was  mii^led  with  the  rin^ng  of  armour.  The  horsemen 
soon  appeared  at  the  mndpal  entrance  which  leads  into  the  irregular  souare 
or  market-place  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  village.  They  entered  two 
by  two,  slowly,  and  in  the  greatest  order.  The  van  continue  to  move  on, 
riding  round  the  open  space,  until  they  had  attained  the  utmost  point,  and 
then  turning  their  horses'  heads  to  the  street,  stood  fast ;  their  companions 
followed  in  the  same  order,  until  the  whole  market-place  was  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  with  soldiers,  and  the  dies  who  followed,  making  the  same  manoeu¬ 
vre,  formed  an  inner  line  within  those  who  had  first  arrived,  until  the  place 
was  begirt  with  a  quadruple  file  of  horsemen  closely  drawn  up.  There  was 
DOW  a  pause,  of  wmch  the  Abbot  availed  himself,  by  commanding  the  bro- 
therho^  to  raise  the  solemn  chaunt  Dr  projwulit  clamavi.  lie  looked 
around  the  armed  ranks,  to  see  what  impression  the  solemn  sounds  made  on 
them.  All  were  silent,  but  the  brows  of  some  had  an  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  almost  all  ^e  rest  bore  a  look  of  indifference ;  their  line  had 
been  too  long  taken  to  permit  Ipast  feelings  of  enthusiasm  to  be  anew  awa- 
'kened  by  a  procession  or  by  a  hymn.” 

Witn  the  Reformation,  the  tragedy  of  Queen  Mary  is  closely 
connected,  as  well  politically  as  chronologically,  in  Scottish  his¬ 
tory.  Her  confinement  in  Lochleven  Castle,  escape,  final  dis¬ 
comfiture,  and  flight  into  England,  are  the  events  on  which  the 
narrative  of  the  Abbot  is  founded.  This  tale  commences 
about  ten  years  after  Edward  Glendinning  had  become  a  monk 
of  Melrose ;  and  ailer  Halbert  had  been  established  in  the  service 
and  special  favour  of  the  Regent  Moray,  and,  with  the  title  of 
knight,  was  the  husband  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  lord  of  Avenel 

■  Castle.  In  the  commencement  of  tM  narrative,  the  Abbot  Eustace 
being  dead,  Edward  is  elected  the  last  Abbot  of  St.  Maiy's.  He  is 
TTte  Abbot,  and  it  is  his  heart  that  was  found  in  one  of  the  shrines, 
as  set  forth  in  the  intolerable  introductory  epistle  to  The  Monas¬ 
tery,  the  last,  we  hope  and  trust,  of  these  worse  than  superfluities. 
The  Abbot's  part  in  the  drama  is  the  most  active,  in  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Queen  from  her  duress — in  sustmning  her  spirits  dur¬ 
ing  her  short  and  unavailing  struggle  for  her  crown — and  in  pro¬ 
phetic  opposition  to  her  fatal  course,  when  she  cast  the  die,  and 
crossed  the  Solway.  The  abbot,  nevertheless,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  principal  character  or  hero  of  the  narrative ;  neither 
is  Queen  Mary  the  ostensible  heroine.  The  author,  as  usual, 
summons  the  reader's  chief  sympathies  for  the  loves  and  fortunes 
of  a  young  man  and  mmden  of  very  subordinate  rank  and  interest 
in  the  history.  That  Roland  Grseme  shall  turn  out  to  be  the 
son  of  Julian  Avenel,— the  foundling  of  the  field  of  battle,  in 
which  his  father  and  mother  died ;  and  that  he,  Roland  Grseme, 
—whatever  shall  befall  queen,  abbots,  and  nobles,— shall  be  lord 
of  Avenel  Castle,  and  husband  of  Catherine  Seyton,  are  A)jects  of 
which  the  reader  is  never  for  a  moment  suffered  to  lose  sight,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  would  rather,  in  the  transcendently  more  important 
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inddcnts  and  etents  that,  pass,  before  him.  Queen^Mary,  never¬ 
theless,  is  axid  nsust  be  Uic  most  pronpinent  obj^t,iq  the  picture. 
All  our  aympatbics,  hopes,  and  fears  are  oenti^ed  in 

her;  and  no, one  who  has  read  the  work  but  must, have  felt  that 
all  the  interest  which, attaches  to  Boland  Gra;me.and,Cathenne 
Sejton,  is  borrowed  from  their  relation  of  faitliful  servants,  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  deliverers  of  tne  imprisoned  Queen.  Wc  decided¬ 
ly  disUke  the  damsel’s  pci  tness  and  coequetry , .  inflieted  as.it  is 
at  ail  times  upon  the., too  patient  Boland  Graeme;  although 
really  for  him  we  care  very  little,  except  when  he  is  actually  ef¬ 
fecting  the  Queen's  deliverance ;  which  he  does  with  much  ad¬ 
dress  and  badness.  .11111  , 

After  the  striking  pictui;es  of  Meg  Mcrrilees,  the  wife  of  Rob 
Roy,  and  the  Uliica  of  Ivanhoe,  we  care  not  if  we  luive  no  mure 
aMriid  females.  Roland's  maternal  grandmother,  the  portentous 
Magdalene  Graeme,  we  think  a  grand  incumbcrance  on  the  piece. 
With  her  bustling  and  prophesying,  devoting,  and  incanting, 
with  her  wierd  and  destiny,  and  her  grandson's,  she  is  absolute¬ 
ly  of  no  use  in  the  grand  event  of  the  Queen's  hberation,  and  the 
expected  restoration  of  popery. 

Roland  Graeme's  importation,  half  drowned,  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  water-dog,  into  the  castle  of  Avenel,  of  which  he  is 
destined  to  be  lord— his  education  as  lady's  page — controversy 
with  the  falconer  about  the  food  of  the  young  hawks — insolent  vio¬ 
lence,  and  con^uent  dismis^on— presence  at  the  installation  of 
Edward  jGlendinning  as  abbot  of  St  Mary's,  and  at  the  mummery 
of  “,tbe  Abbot  of  Unreason,” — ^return  into  Sir  ,  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning's  service— journey  to  Holyrood — share  ,  in  the  feud  on 
the  High-Street  of  Edinburgh— introduction  to  the  Lord  Sey- 
ton — pKsentaUon  to  the  Regent-^ommisaon  to  be  page  to  tne 
Queen — and  progress  to  Lo^lcven,  in  the, train  of  the  stem  and 
brutaliLord  Lindesay,— all  combine  to  form  a  narraUve  of  the 
greatest  spitit.  Not  tliat  we  take  much  interest  in  young  Roland 
individually,  but  because  some  exquisitely  characteristic  descrip 
tionis  ingrafted  on  his  history.  Some  of  our  acquaintances  intlie 
former  noved  again  comp  forward ;  Moray,  Mprton^  S'u  Halbert 
Glendinning,  Edward,  the  new  Abbot  and  successor  of  Eustace, 
and  the  old  Abbot  Boniface,  as  the  gardener  Blinkhoolie, 
with  his  pear-grafts  and  coleworts.  The  new  characters  are, 
moreover,  spirited  and  ori^al.  The  Queen,— the  Lady  Doug¬ 
las  of  Lochlevcn,  stiff  and  stern, — George  Douglas,  lamed  m 
Mary'shistory, — young  Henry  Seyton,of  no  greater  use,  however, 
in  the  drama,  than  to  puzzle  Roland  Gmemc  in  various  disg^uiscs, 
in  all  of  which  he  very  naturally  resembles  his  twin  sister  Catlicn 
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rinei— EKas  Henderson,  the  reformed tJiapUun  of  Loch!eTen,*^and 
l>octor  Luke  Lundin,  the  Esculapiu$,  'Apollo,  Baron-bailhe,  and 
arbiitr  ele^antinruhiy  cf  e  contra^  in  Kinross.  Birt  far  exceeding 
him  10  trlim  and'spintisapersoni^e,to  whom  the  reader  who  loves 
to  loti^,  is  indebted  for  almost  alfthat  is  humourous  in  the  work ; 
that  personage  is'the  characteristic  Adam  Woodcock,  the  falcon¬ 
er.  "We  have  him  before  us,' grizzly  haired,  thin,  and' sinewy  ; 
clothed' in  leather,  if  not  made  of  it;  with  leathern  gauntlets,  lea¬ 
thern  jesses,  leathern  lures,— every  thing  but  leathern  ears,  in  his 
high  office  of  falconer  of  Avenel ;  with  the  princely  birds  loving 
to  sit  on  his  accustomed  arm.  The  finest  delineation  of  old 
Adam  is  in  the  high  and  important  execution  of  his  trust  as 
guide  and  guardian  of  llolimd  Graeme  in  his  mission  to  Holy- 
rood — his  interview  with  the  old  bridgeward  at  Melrose— his  re¬ 
marks  on  passing  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  the  Kirk-of-field — his 
critique  on  the  cheer  at  the  palace,  especially  the  falling  away  of 
the  double  ale — his  cH'orts,  so  often  balked,  to  sing  his  own  fa¬ 
vourite  hymn,  beginning  “  The  Paip  that  pagan  full  of  pride 
and  the  accident  which  befell  his  eyes  in  the  hostelry  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael's,  but  for  which,  he  would  have  gone  to  bed  royal  and  not 
merely  drunk, — are  descriptions  all  in  the  author's  best  manner. 
Poor  Adam  was  any  thing  but  fortunate  in  his  more  zealous  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  Reformation,  which  event  he  meant  much  to  advance 
by  masquerading,  ballad-composing,  and  ballad-performing,  to  the 
danger  of  losing  his  voice,  like  Falstaf!*,  as  he  told  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  “  by  hollaing  and  singing  of  anthems.”  He  had  nearly  been 
killed  on  the  spot, — and  by  the  unlucky  dagger  of  his  own  spoiled 
favourite,  Roland  Graeme  too — when  topping  his  part  of  Howle- 
glas,  in  the  edifying  piece  of  “  the  Abtwt  of  Unreason,”  at  St. 
Mary’s ;  and  had  as  nearly  lost  his  eyes  to  a  switch  in  the  hand 
of  an  upholder  of  the  darkening  cause  of  that  very  Pope,  against 
whom  he  so  piously  warred.  We  regret  we  cannot  afford  space 
for  the  whole  of  the  active  scene  with  that  youth  Henry 

Seyton,  in  the  hostelry,  when  he  came  in  the  very  likeness  of  his 
sister  in  doublet  and  hose,  to  commit  a  sword,  concealing  a  scroll 
for  the  Queen,  to  Roland  Grmme.  It  is  in  volume  II.  from  page 
106  to  138.  and  the  book  is  in  every  one's  hands.  The  insulte<l 
citizens,  solacing  themselves  in  the  hostelry,  with  their  swords  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  because  of  the  folds  of  their  clokes,  and  difficult  to 
draw  when  found,  arc  an  amusing  addition.  We  must  however 
enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  master  touches ;  for  example,  the 
melancholy  election  of  the  last  Abbot  of  the  falling  St.  Mary's. 

"  He  left  the  church,  and  Magdalen  and  lloland  remained  alone  in  tliat 
great  vaulted  space,  whose  style  of  rich,  yet  chaste  architecture,  referred  its 
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to  the  eirly  part  of  Ae  foxntecnth  centiny,  Ae  hest  period  of  GoAic 
building.  But  the  niche*  wtf  e  stripped  of  their  images  in  tne  inside  as  well 
as  Ae  outside  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  pen>men  havoc,  Ac  tombs  of  war¬ 
riors  and  of  princes  had  been  included  in  Ac  demolition  of  Ae  idolatrous 
shrines.  Lances  and  swords  of  antique  size,  which  had  hung  over  Ae  tombs 
of  mighty  warriors  of  former  days,  lay  now  strewed  among  reliques,  with 
which  Ae  devotion  of  pilgrims  had  graced  those  of  their  peculiar  saints ; 
and  Ae  fragments  of  the  knights  and  dames,  which  had  once  lain  recum¬ 
bent,  or  kneeled  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  where  Aeir  mortal  reliques 
were  reposed,  were  mingled  wiA  those  of  the  saints  and  angels  or  the 
Gothic  ddsel,  which  Ae  hand  of  violence  had  sent  headlong  from  their 
Btations. 

"  The  most  fatal  symptom  of  Ae  whole  appeared  to  be,  that,  though  this 
violence  had  now  been  committed  for  many  mouths,  the  FaAcrs  had  lost 
so  totally  all  heart  and  resolution,  that  they  had  not  adventured  even  upon 
clearing  away  Ac  rubbish,  or  restoring  the  church  to  some  decent  degree  of 
order.  This  might  have  been  done  wiAout  much  labour.  But  terror  had 
overpowered  Ac  scanty  reraains  of  a  body  once  ao  powerful,  and  sensible 
Aey  were  only  Buttered  to  remain  in  this  ancient  seat  by  connivance  and 
from  compassion,  they  did  not  venture  upon  taking  any  step  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  assertion  of  their  ancient  rights,  contenting  themselves 
with  Ae  secret  and  obscure  exercise  of  Aeir  religious  ceremonial,  in  as  un¬ 
ostentatious  a  manner  as  was  possible. 

''  Two  or  Arec  of  Ae  more  aged  brethren  had  sunk  under  the  pressure 
of  Ac  times,  and  Ae  ruins  had  Men  partly  cleared  away  to  permit  tneir  in¬ 
terment.  One  stone  had  been  laid  over  FaAer  Nicholas,  which  recorded 
of  him  in  special,  that  he  had  taken  Ae  vows  during  the  incumbency  of 
Abbot  Ingelram,  Ae  period  to  which  his  memory  so  frequently  recur^. 
Another  dag-stone,  yet  more  recently  deposited,  covered  Ae  body  of  Peter 
Ae  Sacristan,  eminent  for  his  aquatic  excursion  wiA  the  phantom  of  Ave- 
ncl ;  and  a  third,  the  most  recent  of  all,  bore  Ac  outline  of  a  mitre,  and  Ac 
words  Hie  jacet  Eustatius  Abbas  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  add  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  in  favour  of  his  learning,  and  strennous  zeal  for  Ae  Roman 
CaAolic  faiA. 

Magdalen  Grserae  looked  at  and  perused  Ae  brief  records  of  Aese 
monuments  successively,  and  paused  over  Aat  of  FaAer  Eustace.  In  a 
good  hour  for  thyselL’^shc  said,  but  oh  !  in  an  evil  hour  for  Ae  Church, 
wert  thou  called  from  us.  Let  thy  spirit  be  wiA  us,  holy  man — encourage 
Ay  successor  to  tread  in  Ay  footsteps — give  him  Ay  bold  and  inventive  ca¬ 
pacity,  thy  zeal  and  thy  discretion — even  tAy  piety  exceeds  not  his.”  As 
Ae  spoke,  a  side  door,  which  closed  a  passage  from  the  Abbot’s  house  into 
Ae  church,  was  Arown  open,  that  tlie  Fathers  might  enter  the  Aoir,  and 
conduct  to  the  high  altar  the  Superior  whom  they  nad  elected. 

"  In  former  times,  this  was  one  of  Ae  most  splendid  of  Ae  many  pa¬ 
geants  which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  had  devised  to  attract  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful.  The  period  during  which  Ac  Abbacy  remained  vacant, 
was  a  state  of  mourning,  or,  as  Aeir  emblematical  phrase  expessed  it,  of 
widowhood ;  a  melancholy  term,  which  was  changeu  into  rejoicing  and  tri¬ 
umph  when  a  new  superior  was  Aosen.  MAen  Ae  folding-doors  were  on 
such  solemn  occasions  Arown  open,  and  Ae  new  abbot  iqipearcd  on  Ac 
AreAold  in  full-blown  dignity,  wiA  ring  and  mitre,  and  iLdmatique  and 
crosier,  his  hoary  standard-bearers  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  inctiisc 
preceding  him,  and  Ae  venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  wiA  all  be¬ 
sides  which  could  announce  the  supreme  auAority  to  which  he  was  now 
raised,  his  appearance  was  a  signal  for  Ac  magnificent  jubilate  to  rise  from 
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the  oi]gBD  aod  muilo-fcft,  and  to  be  Joined  by  the  ootreapondlng  borstt  of 
tlleluiiJi  from  the  whole  assembled  oongreffldon.  Now  all  was  dliat^ 
ged.  In  the  miuit  of  rubUah  and  desolation,  seven  or  ei^t  old  mm,  bent 
and  shaken  as  much  by  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  shrouded  hastily  in  the 
proscribed  dress  of  their  ordc^,  wandered  Ue  a  procession  of  spectra,  from 
the  door  which  had  heen  thrown  open,  up  through  the  encumbered  pas« 
gage,  to  the  high  altar,  there  to  inst^  tlieir  elected  su]^or  a  chief  of  ruins. 

It  was  like  a  band  of  bewildered  travellers  ehuaing  a  wkf  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia ;  or  a  shipwrecked  crew  decting  a  captain  upon  the  barren  island 
on  which  fate  has  thrown  them." 

As  the  new  Abbot  stands  on  the  high  altar,  the  ceremony  is 
interrupted  by 

"  The  winding  of  horns,  blown  with  tm  regard  to  harmony  or  concert ; 
the  jangling  of  ^lls,  the  Uiumping  of  drums,  the  squeaking  of  bagpipes, 
and  the  clash  of  cymbals — the  ^oots  of  a  nraltitude,  now  as  in  laimhter, 
now  as  in  an^r — the  shrill  tones  of  female  voices,  and  of  those  of  children, 
mingling  with  the  deeper  clamoura  of  men,  formed  a  Babel  of  sonnds,  which 
first  drowned,  and  then  awed  into  ntter  silence  the  official  hymns  of  the 
convent.  The  cause  and  result  of  this  extraordinary  inteiTU]^Dn  will  be 
explained  in  the  next  chapter." 

The  mob  is  thus  pictured. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  crowd  who  were  thus  called  to  order,  was  gro¬ 
tesque  in  the  extrone.  It  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  lu¬ 
dicrously  disguised  in  various  habits,  and  presenting  groupes  cquxdly  diver¬ 
sified  and  ludicrous  Here  one  fellow  with  a  horse’s  head  painted  before 
him,  and  a  tail  behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  long  foot-cloth,  which 
was  supposed  to  bide  the  body  of  the  animal,  ambled,  caracoled,  pranced, 
and  plunged,  as  he  performeo  the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobbie-horsc,  so 
often  allndetl  to  in  our  ancient  drama ;  and  which  still  flourishes  on  the 
stage  in  the  battle  that  concludes  Bayes’s  tragedy.  To  rival  the  address 
and  agility  displayed  by  this  character,  another  personage  advanced,  in  the 
more  fomiidable  character  of  a  huge  'Iragon,  with  gilded  wings,  open  jaws, 
and  a  scarlet-tongue,  cloven  at  the  end,  which  maoe  various  cflbrts  to  over¬ 
take  and  devour  a  lad,  dressed  as  the  lovely  Sahea,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  who  fled  h^orc  him ;  while  a  martial  Saint  George,  grotesquely 
annm  with  a  globct  for  a  helmet,  and  a  spit  for  a  lancc,  ever  and  anon  in¬ 
terfered,  and  corniced  the  monster  to  reliiumish  his  prey.  A  hear,  a  wolf, 
and  one  or  two  otner  wild  animals,  played  tneir  parts  with  the  discretion 
of  Snt^  the  joiner ;  for  the  decided  preference  wnich  they  gave  to  the  use 
of  their  bind  legs,  was  sufficient,  witliout  any  formal  annunciation,  to  as¬ 
sure  the  most  timorous  spectators  that  they  had  to  do  with  habitual  bipeds. 
There  was  a  groupe  of  outlaws,  with  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  at  their 
head — the  best  rcjiresentation  exhibited  at  the  time ;  and  no  great  wonder, 
since  most  of  the  actors  were,  by  profession,  the  banished  men  and  thieves 
whom  they  presented.  Other  masqueraders  there  were,  of  a  less  marked 
description.  Men  were  disguised  as  women,  and  women  as  men — children 
wore  the  dress  of  agcel  people,  and  tottered  with  crutch-sticks  in  their  hands, 
furred  gowns  on  their  little  backs,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads— while 
grandsires  assumed  the  infantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  many  bad  their  faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts  over  the 
rest  of  their  dreas ;  while  coloured  pasteboard  and  ribbands  furnished  out 
decorations  for  o^ers.  Those  who  wanted  all  these  properties,  blacked 
their  faces,  and  turned  their  jackets  inside  out ;  and  thus  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  assembly  into  a  set  qf  mad  grotesque  mummers,  was  at 
once  completed." 
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The  issue,  in  the  poinard  stroke  given  to  the  ringleader  by 
Roland  Gneoie,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  and  take  Roland  into  his 
own  service,  is  well  known. 

To  his  unsubmissive  charge,  Adam  Woodcock  thus  hints 
Sir  Halbert’s  jxxwer. 

"  '  But  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,*  said  the  youth,  *  ia  not  my  feudal  su¬ 
perior  ;  nor  has  he  aught  of  authority - 

**  *  I  pray  you,  my  son,  to  rein  your  tongue,*  answered  Adam  Wo.td- 
cock ;  '  my  lord’s  displeasure,  if  you  provoke  it,  will  ha  worse  to  appease 
than  my  l^y’s.  The  touch  of  his  least  finger  were  heavier  than  her  hard¬ 
est  blow.  And,  by  my  faith,  he  is  a  man  of  steel,  as  true  and  as  pure,  but 
as  hard  and  as  pitiless.  You  remember  the  Cock  of  Capperlawe,  whom  he 
hanged  over  his  gate  for  a  mere  mistake — a  poor  yoke  of  oxen  taken  in 
Scotland,  when  he  thought  he  was  taking  them  in  English  land.  1  loved 
the  Cock  of  Capperlawe ;  the  Kerrs  had  not  an  honester  man  in  their  clan, 
and  they  have  had  men  that  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  the  Border — 
men  that  would  not  have  lifted  under  twenty  cows  at  once,  and  would  have 
held  themselves  dishonoured  if  they  had  taken  a  drift  of  sheep,  or  the  hke, 
but  always  managed  their  raids  in  full  credit  and  honour.  But  see,  his 
worship  halts,  and  we  are  close  by  the  bridge.  Ride  up— ride  up — we 
must  have  his  last  instructions."' 

Adam  and  Peter  of  the  Bridge  are  well  met. 

“  *  1  will  not  lower  the  bridge,"  answered  Peter,  in  a  voice  querulous 
with  age  and  ill-humour.  *  Come  Papist,  come  Protestant,  ye  are  all  the 
same.  The  Papist  threatened  us  with  purgatory,  and  fleeched  us  with  par¬ 
dons  ; — the  Protestant  mints  at  us  with  the  sword,  and  cuittles  us  with  the 
liberty  of  conscience ;  but  the  never  a  one  of  either  says  '  Peter,  there  is 
your  penny.*  I  am  well  tired  of  all  this,  and  for  no  man  shall  the  bridge 
fall  that  pays  me  not  ready  money  ;  and  I  would  have  you  know  I  care  as 
little  for  Geneva  as  for  Rome — as  little  for  homilies  as  mr  pardons ;  and  the 
silver  pennies  are  the  only  passrorts  I  will  hear  of.* 

“  ‘  Here  is  a  proper  old  chuff,’  said  Woodcock  to  his  companion  ;  then 
raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Hark  thee,  dog — Bridgeward,  villain,  doest 
thou  think  we  have  refused  Peter’s  pence  to  Rome,  to  pay  thine  at  the 
Bridge  of  Kennaquhair?  Let  thy  bridge  down  instantly  to  the  followers  of 
the  house  of  Avenel,  or  hy  the  hand  of  my  father,  and  that  handled  many  a 
bridle  rein,  for  he  was  a  bluff  Yorkshire-man — I  say,  by  my  father’s  hand, 
our  knight  will  blow  thee  out  of  thy  solan-goose’s  nest  ther«  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  with  the  light  falconet  which  we  are  bringing  southward  from 
Edinburgh  to-morrow.* 

The  Bridgeward  heard,  and  muttered, '  A  plague  on  falcon  and  falconet, 
on  cannon  and  demi-cannon,  and  all  the  harking  bull-dogs  whom  they  hal¬ 
loo  against  stone  and  lime  in  these  our  days !  It  was  a  merry  time  when 
there  was  little  besides  handy  Mows,  and  it  may  be  a  flight  of  arrows  that 
harmed  an  ashler  wall  as  litue  as  so  many  hail-stones.  But  we  must  jowk, 

'  and  let  the  Jaw  gang  by.’  Comforting  nimself  in  his  state  of  diminished 
consequence  with  this  pithy  old  proverb,  Peter  Bridgeward  lowered  the 
drawbridge,  and  permitted  them  to  pass  over.  At  the  sight  of  his  white 
hair,  albeit  it  discovered  a  visage  equally  peevish  tlirough  age  and  misfor¬ 
tune,  Roland  was  inchned  to  give  him  an  alms,  but  Adam  W oodcock  with¬ 
held  him.  *  E’n  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  former  churlishness  and 
greed,’  he  said ;  '  the  wolf,  when  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  should  be  treated  no 
M’tter  than  a  cur.’’ 
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The  following  description  sparkles  with  beauty.  The  travel¬ 
lers  are  p^ing  CraigmillaV.  Castle.  j',  ‘  , 

"  *  Wm  U  notjthere,'  said  the  pege  in  a’low  voiced'  that  the  Queen  held 
her  court?’  .  i.  i  , 

*'  ‘  Av,  fiy,  rephed  the  falconer,  ‘  Queen  she  was  then,  though  you  roust 
not  call  ncr  so  iiow»^eil,  they  may  say  what  they  wilit-^aany  a  true  heart 
win  be  sad  for  Mary  Stuart,  e  en  if  all  be  true  men  wy  of  her  ;  for  lowk  you. 
Master  Rolandf—sbe  was. the  loreliest  creature  to  look  uwn  that  I  ever  saw 
with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  better  the  fair  flight’  of  a  falcon.  I 
was  at  the  great  raatob  on  BosUn-moor  betwixt  Bothwell— he  was  a  black 
sight  to  her  that  Bothwell— and  the  Bvon  of  Roslin,  who  could  judge  a 
hawk’s  flight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt  of  Rhenish'knd  aring 
of  gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  as  fairly  for  as  ever  was  red  gold 
and  bright  wine^  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white  paHrey,  that  flew  as  if 
it  scorned  to  touch  more  than  t^  heather  blossom  ;,and  to  hear  her  voice, 
as  clear  and  tweet  as  the  mavis’s  whistle,  mix  among  ^  our  JoUv  whooping 
and  whistling,  and  to  mark  all  the  nobles  dashing  round^  her ;  happiest  he 
who  ^ot  a  word  or  look — tearing  throu^  moss  and  ha^  and  venturing  neck 
and  limb  to  gain  the  praise  of  a  bold  rider,  and  the  blink  of  a  bonnie  (^een’s 
bright  eye—^e  Will  see  little  hawking  where  she  lies  now — ay,  ay,  pomp 
and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as  the  wap  of  a  falcon’s  wing.” 

There  is  a  poetry  in  this  king-like  game  of  hawking,  to  which 
all  the  butchery  of  double  Imrrels,  and  number  fivCy  is  dull  prose. 
Its  excitement  is  capable  of  great  increase,  from  its  being  a  scene 
which  numbers  may  enjoy,  and  contribute  to  adorn.  What  are 
the  modern  squlralty  in  their  fustian  jackets,  and  all  the  scarlet 
of  the  Melton  and  Caledonian  Hunts,  to  what  must  have  been 
the  excitement  of  the  match  at  Roslin.  If  the  same  sport  be 
ever  destined  to  be  revived,  the  sporting  world  will  have  our 
author’s  spirit-stirring  descriptions  to  thank  for  a  grand  addition 
to  their  pleasures  *.  * 

*  It  is  out  of  our  wsy,  sad  we  owe  an  apolqgy  for  the  digret^un;  but  to  this 
tame  hawking,  'as  awakeaing  some  delightful  associations,  we  cannot  deny  a'  note. 
From  our  boyhotri  if  -  has  kept  a  bold  of  oitr  jpiagiaation,  as  by  far  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  sport  of  the  ^d;  end  uic  author  touches  an  vein  of  our'o^,  when  'he  de- 
•ciibes  it  snth  so  tnudi  of  glee;  VVe  well  retneinbeT  our  occasional  holiday  visits  to 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  an  old  Baron  near  tlic  Tweed,  the  last  in  that  quartet  who 
upheld  a  regular  hawks-mew  and  falconer. '  It  was  our  gfeat  privilege  to  visittheTnew, 
and  go  nut  with  old  Adam,  (for  he  had  the  name,  as  well  as  much  of  the  character  of 
Adam  Woodcock,)  when  he  went  forth  in  pride,  wMi  a  pair  of  magnificent  birds,  like 
young  eagles,  on  his  antique  gauntlet,  talking  to  them,  and  coaxing  them  as  rational 
heiogs,  stroking  their  plumage,  tinkling  th^r  bells,  aiid  gradually  pulling  a  scarlet 
hood  over  their  keen  and  intelligent  eyes.  Tho  dbgs  spiang  the  f^me— in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye  the  hoods  were  off,  the  jesses  undone,  and  with  one  whistle,  the  noble 
creatures  were  .high  in  the  clear  blue  sky ;  wliile  old  Adam’s  vmce,  kept  up  an 
animating  note  of  praiac  and  encouragement  to  tlie  sweep  of  their  wing.  The  covey 
cowered  and  clustcoed  into  a  plump,  as  it  is  called,  and  crept  along  the  earth— the 
hawk- swoop,  wliich  had  hitherto  cut  the  ai.  with  the  steadiness  of  an  arrow,  seemed  to 
top  at  its  ^titude,  and  the  twittering  poise  gave  token  of  the  coming  pounce  ;  and 
down  it  come  on  tlie  hapless  quany  bdow,  with  aim  as  infallible  as  execution  d^ly. 
The  falconer  was  now  waving  his  lure,  (the  imitation  of  a  bird  attached  to  a  long  lea. 
ther  thong,)  and  whistling  to  recall  the  liawks ;  they  left  the  game  untom  to  the 
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Roland  Graeme  asking,  what  meant  the  scorched  ruins  which 
they  passed,  on  entering  Edinburgh, 

“  The  Kirk  of  Field/'  said  the  falconer,  in  a  low  and  impressive  ivhis- 
per,  laying  at  the  same  time  his  finger  on  his  lin,  "  ask  no  more  about  it — 
somebody  got  foul  play,  and  someh^y  got  the  blame  of  it :  and  the  game 
began  there  which  perluips  may  not  be  played  out  in  our  time. — Poor  Ilenry 
Darnley !  to  be  an  ass,  he  understootl  somewhat  of  a  hawk ;  but  they  sent 
him  on  the  wing  through  the  air  himself,  one  bright  moonlight  night.*’ 
Ancient  Edinburgh  is  well  described,  and  a  feudal  brawl 
between  the  Leslies  and  Seytons;  a  very  frequent,  occurrence. 
As  Roland  is  conducted  to  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Regent, 
there  is  something  thrilling  in  the  allusion  to  the  stains  of  Kiz- 
zio’s  'blood:  these  are  still  shewn  to  visitors  of  the  deserted 
palace  of  Scotland’s  monarchs.  Moray  and  Morton  in  their  as¬ 
pect  of  statesmen,  are  painted  in  a  striking  manner ;  as  arc  the 
Lords  Lindesay  and  Ruthven,  and  the  gentler  Sir  Robert  Mel¬ 
ville. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  drama  has,  beyond  all  doubt, 
its  scene  where  the  beautiful  Queen  is  immured ;  or  where  she 
holds  her  short-lived  court,  fights  her  last  hopeless  battle,  or 
hesitates  to  set  foot  in  the  barge  which  is  to  commit  her  to  the 
power  of  the  treacherous  Elizabeth.  Roland  Graeme  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Lady  Douglas  into  Mary’s  presence.  There  are 
many  portraits  of  that  hapless  Princess ;  we  think  the  following 
lx)th  a  likeness  and  an  original. 

"  She  led  the  way  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  to  the  small  garden, 
which,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  ornamented  with  statues,  and  an  artificial 
fountain  in  the  centre,  extended  its  dull  parterres  on  the  side  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  with  which  it  communicateil  by  a  low  and  arched  portal.  Within 
the  narrow  circuit  of  its  formal  and  limited  walks,  Mary  Stuart  was  now 
learning  to  perform  the  weary  part  of  a  prisoner,  which,  with  little  interval, 
she  was  doomed  to  sustain  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  her  slow  and  melancholy  exercise  by  two  female  attendants ;  but 
in  the  first  glance  which  Roland  Grtcme  bestowed  upon  one  so  illustrious 
by  birth,  so  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  misfortunes, 
he  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of  no  other  than  the  unhappy  Quam  of 
Scotland. 

Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  so  deeply  iiapressed  upon  the  imagination, 
that,  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
mind  the  most  ignorant  and  unintormed  reader,  of  the  striking  traits  which 
characterize  that  remarkable  countenance,  wh>h  seems  at  once  to  combine 
our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant,  leaving  us  to  doubt 
whether  they  express  most  happily  the  queen,  the  b^uty,  or  the  accom¬ 
plished  woman.  Who  is  there,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary  Stuart's  name, 
that  has  not  her  countenance  b^ore  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the  mistress  of 
his  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his  advanced  age  ?  Even  those  who 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much  of  what  her  enemies  laid 
to  her  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  countenance  expressive 

equally  well-trained  dogs,  mounted  high  again  in  the  air,  made  a  few  stretches  and 
circlets  on  their  triumphant  wings,  and  lighted  gently  to  close  them  on  their  mastci'i 
glove,  enjoy  his  caresses,  submit  to  the  ht^,  and  wait  for  another  fligliU 
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of  any  thing  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged  when 
living,  and  which  still  continue  to  shade,  if  not  to  blacken  her  memory. 
That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal— those  eye-hrows,  so  r^ularly  graceitu, 
which  yet  were  saved  from  the  cnai^  of  reg^r  insipidity  hy  the  ^autiful 
efi'ect  of  the  hazel  eyes  which  they  overarched,  and  which  seem  to  utter  a 
thousand  histories — the  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian  precision  of  outline — the 
mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly  formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak 
nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear — the  dimpled  chin — the  stately 
swanlike  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the  like  of  which  we  know  not  to  have 
existed  in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  high  class  of  life,  where  the 
actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  conunand  geiieral  and  undivided  attention. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraits  which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman 
are  not  like  each  other ;  for,  amidst  their  discrepancy,  each  possesses  general 
features  which  the  eye  at  once  acknowledges  as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which 
our  imagination  has  raised  while  we  read  her  history  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the  numerous  prints  and  pictures 
which  we  have  seen.  Indeed  we  cannot  look  on  the  worst  of  them,  how¬ 
ever  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  without  saying  that  it  is  meant  for 
Queen  Mary ;  and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power  of  beauty,  that  her 
Latins  should  have  remained  the  subject  not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of 
warm  and  chivalrous  interest,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time.  We 
know  that  by  far  the  most  acute  of  those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  adopted 
the  unfavourable  view  of  Mary’s  character,  longed,  like  the  executioner  be¬ 
fore  his  dreadful  task  was  performed,  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  her  on  whom 
he  was  about  to  perform  so  horrible  a  duty. 

Dressed,  then,  in  a  deep  mourning  robe,  and  with'  all  those  charms  of 
bee,  shape,  and  manner,  with  which  faithful  tradition  has  made  each  reader 
bmiliar,  Mary  Stuart  advanced  to  meet  the 'Lady  of  Lochleven,  who,  on  her 
part,  endeavorued  to  conceal  dislike  and  apprehension  under  the  appearance 
of  res^tful  indifference.  The  truth  was,  that  she  bad  experienced  repeat¬ 
edly  the  Queen’s  superiority  in  that  species  of  disguised  yet  cutting  sarcasm, 
wiui  which  women  can  successfully  avenge  themselves,  for  real  and  substantial 
injuries.  It  may  be  well  doubtra,  whether  this  talent  was  not  as  fatal  to 
its  possessor  as  the  many  others  enjoyed  by  that  highly  gifted,  but  most  un- 
happy  female ;  for,  while  it  often  afforded  her  a  momentary  triumph  over 
her  keepers,  it  fail^  not  to  exasperate  their  resentment ;  and  the  satire  and 
sarcasm  in  which  she  had  indulged,  were  frequently  retaliated  by  the  deep 
and  bitter  hardsliips  which  they  had  the  power  of  inflicting.  It  is  well 
known  that  her  death  was  at  length  hastened  by  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  treated  her  jealous  rival,  and  the  Countess 
oi'  Shrewsbury,  with  the  keenest  irony  and  ridicule. 

Tl»e  Lady  of  Lochleven,  is  also  a  master-piece.  Of  the 
Queen's  keen  sarcasm,  with  which  she  never  fails  to  assail  her 
brocaded  keeper,  we  have  room  but  for  one  specimen.  There 
is  great  skill  and  verisimilitude  in  the  fabric  which  the  author 
rears,  from  his  own  imagination,  of  these  taunting  interviews, 
and  rests  on  his  general  knowledge  of  the  character  and  man¬ 
ner  of  Mary. 

"  As  the  ladies  ’met  tr^ther,  the  Queen  said,  bending  her  head  at  the 
»nie  time  in  return  to  the  obeisance  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  ‘  We  are  this 
day  fortunate — we  ei\)oy  the  company  of  our  amiable  hostess  at  an  unusual 
hour,  and  during  a  period  which  we  nave  hitherto  been  permitted  to  give  to 
«ur  private  exercise.  But  our  good  hostess  knows  well  she  has  at  all  timet 
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aoocss  to  our  preaenoe,  and  nead  not  obaenre  the  uaeleaa  ceremony  of  requi> 
ring  our  permission.* 

“  ^  I  am  sorry  my  presence  is  deemed  an  intrusion  by  your  Grace/  said 
the  Lady  of  Lochleren,  '  1  came  but  to  announce  the  arriTal  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  yoxu*  train,'  motioning  with  her  hand  towards  Roland  Gneme  ;  '  a 
circumstance  towards  which  ladies  are  seldom  indifferent.’ 

^  O !  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  and  am  bent  to  the  earth  with 
obligation  for  the  kindness  of  my  nobles,— or  my  sovereigns  shall  I  call 
them  ? — who  have  permitted  me  such  a  respectable  addition  to  my  personal 
retinue.* 

"  ‘  They  have  indeed  studied,  madam,*  said  the  Lady  of  Loehleven,  '  to 
shew  their  kindness  toward  your  Grace — something  at  the  risk  perhaps  of 
sotuid  policy,  and  I  trust  their  doings  will  not  be  misconstrued.* 

**  *  Impossible !'  said  the  Queen  ;  *  the  bounty  which  permits  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  so  many  kings,  and  who  yet  is  Queen  of  the  realm,  the  attendance  of 
two  waiting-women  and  a  boy,  is  a  grace  which  Mary  Stuart  can  never  suf¬ 
ficiently  aknowlcdge.  Why !  my  train  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  country- 
dame  m  this  your  kingdom  of  Fife,  saving  but  tbe  lack  of  a  gentleman- 
usher,  and  two  blue-coated  serving-men.  But  I  must  not  forget,  in  my  sel¬ 
fish  joy,  the  additional  trouble  and  chaigcs  to  which  this  augmentation  of 
our  train  will  put  our  kind  hostess,  and  the  whole  house  of  Lwhleven.  It 
is  this,  I  am  aware,  which  clouds  your  brows,  my  worthy  lady.  But  be  of 
good  cbeer ;  the  crown  of  Scotland  has  many  a  fair  manor,  and  your  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  and  my  no  less  affectionate  brother,  will  endow  the  g^  knight 
your  husband  with  the  best  of  them,  ere  Mary  should  be  dismis^  from  this 
hospitable  castle  from  your  ladyriiip’s  lack  of  means  to  support  the  charges.' 

»  <  The  Douglases  of  Lodueven,  madam,*  answered  the  lady,  ‘  have 
known  for  ages  how  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the'State,  without  looking  for 
reward,  even  when  the  task  was  both  irksome  and  dangerous.* 

**  *  Nay  1  but,  my  dear  Loehleven,*  said  the  Queen,  *  you  are  over  scru¬ 
pulous — 1  pray  you  accept  of  a  go^y  manor ;  what  should  support  the 
Queen  of  Gotland  in  this  her  princely  court,  saving  her  own  crown  lands — 
and  who  should  mioister  to  tne  wants  of  a  mother,  save  an  affectionate  son 
like  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  possesses  so  wonderfully  both  the  power  and 
inclination  ? — Or  said  you  it  was  the  danger  of  the  task  which  cloude<l  your 
smooth  and  hospitable  brow  ? — No  doubt,  a  page  is  a  formidable  addition 
to  my  body-guard  of  females ;  and  I  betldnk  me  it  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  that  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  refused  even  now  to  venture  within  the 
reach  of  a  force  so  formidable,  without  being  attended  by  a  competent  reti¬ 
nue.’ 

The  Lady  Loehleven  started,  and  looked  something  surprised ;  and 
Mary,  suddenly  changing  her  manner  from  the  smooth  ironical  affectation  of 
mildness  to  an  accent  of  austere  command,  and  drawing  up  at  the  same  time 
her  fine  p(  rson,  said,  with  the  full  migesty  of  her  rank,  'Yes!  Lady  of 
Loehleven ;  I  know  that  Ruthven  is  already  in  the  castle,  and  that  Lindesay 
waits  on  the  bank  the  return  of  your  barge  to  bring  him  hither  along  with 
Sir  Robert  Melville.  For  what  purpose  do  these  nobles  come^— and  why  am 
I  not  in  ordinary  decency  appriz^  of  tlieir  arrival  ?' 

"  '  'Their  purpose,  madam,’  replied  the  Lady  of  Loehleven,  '  they  must 
themselves  explmn — but  a  formid  annunciation  were  needless,  where  your 
Grace  has  attendants  who  can  play  the  espial  so  well.’  ** 

So  like  reality  is  all  that  is  told  us  in  this  tale  of  the  living  inte¬ 
rior,  250  years  ago,  of  what  is  now  a  ruin, — but  one  which  has 
call^  forth  many  a  sigh,  from  the  yet  chivalrous  devotees  of  its 
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royal  prisoner, — that  the  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  Queen  in 
Lwhleven,  are  read  by  us  with  increasing  delight  Wc  have  felt, 
however,  scarcely  satisfied  with  Mary's  sarcastic  manner ;  and 
doubt  whether  the  author  consults  the  royal  dignity  in  imputing 
to  her  so  much  of  it  Assuredly,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
haughty  and  vindictive  Elizabeth,  should,  while  interest  tended 
the  same  way,  have  been  goaded  to  the  foul  murder  by  the  in¬ 
tolerable  provooation  of  her  rival’s  contempt  and  ridicule.  But 
the  interesting  Queen  of  Scots  recovers  our  go^  will  by  the 
elegant  courthness  of  her  manners ;  and  the  suavity,  benignity, 
and  generosity  of  every  word  she  speaks  to  her  devoted  parti- 
zans  and  attendants. 

When  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindesay  come  to  propose  to 
Mary  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  and  appoint  Moray  re¬ 
gent,  she  is  thrown  into  hysterics  by  the  very  name  of  Ruthven, 
one  of  the  ruffian  assassins  who  had  murdered  a  poor,  helpless, 
foreign  musician,  with  manifold  stabs,  in  her  palace  and  presence. 
The  whole  interview  with  the  lords  and  Sir  R.  Melville,  is  per¬ 
fect  of  its  kind.  Lindesay's  brutality  is  historically  true ;  and 
gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  tone  and  bearing  of  the  zealous,  but 
rude  reformers  of  the  time.  We  delight  to  give  the  following 
scene,  which  we  think  as  highly  wrought  as  any  the  author  has 
ever  attempted : 

'  “  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  opened,  and  Queen 
Mary  presented  herself,  advand^  with  an  air  of  peculiar  grace  and  migesty, 
and  seeming  totally  unru£9ed,  eiuier  by  the  visit,  or  by  the  rude  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced.  Her  dress  was  a  robe  of  black  velvet ;  a  small 
ruff,  open  in  front,  gave  a  full  view  of  her  beautifully  formed  chin  and  neck, 
but  veiled  the  bowm.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  small  cap  of  lace,  and  a 
transparent  white  veil  hung  from  her  shoulders  over  the  long  black  robe,  in 
large  loose  folds,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  over  the  face  and 
person.  She  wore  a  cross  of  gold  around  her  neck,  and  had  her  rosary  of 
gold  and  ebony  hanging  from  her  girdle.  She  was  closely  followed  by  her 
two  ladies,  who  remained  standing  behind  her  during  the  conference.  Even 
Lord  Lindesay,  though  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  age,  was  surprised 
into  something  like  respect  by  the  unconcerned  and  majestic  mien  of  her, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  frantic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved  in 
useless  and  vain  sorrow,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  likely  in  such  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  assail  fallen  royalty. 

"  ‘  We  fear  we  have  detained  you,  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,’  said  the  Queen, 
while  she  courtsied  with  dignity  in  answer  to  his  reluctant  obeisance ;  '  but 
a  female  does  not  willingly  receive  her  visitors  without  some  minutes  spent 
at  the  toilette.  Men,  my  lord,  are  less  dependant  on  such  ceremonies.’ 

**  Lord  Lindesay,  casting  his  eye  down  on  his  own  travel-stained  and  dis¬ 
ordered  dress,  muttered  something  of  a  hasty  journey,  and  the  Queen  paid 
her  greeting  to  Sir  Robert  Melville  with  courtesy,  and  even,  as  it  seemed, 
'with  kindness.  There  was  then  a  dead  pause,  during  which  Lindesay  look¬ 
ed  towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting  with  impatience  the  colleague  of  their 
tmbassy.  The  Queen  alone  was  entirely  unembarrased,  and,  as  if  to  break 
the  silence,  she  addressed  Lord  Lindesay,  with  a  glance  at  the  large  and 
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cumbroui  tword  which  he  wore,  u  already  mentioned,  hanging  from  his 
neck. 

'  You  have  there  a  trusty  and  a  weighty  travelling  companion,  my  lord. 

I  trust  you  expected  to  meet  with  no  enemy  here,  against  whom  such  a  for¬ 
midable  weapon  could  be  necessary?  It  is,  methinks,  somewhat  a  singular 
ornament  for  a  court,  though  I  am,  as  I  well  need  to  be,  too  much  of  a 
Stuart  to  fear  a  sword.* 

.  "  *  It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,*  replied  Lindesay,  bringing  round  the 
weapon  so  as  to  rest  its  point  on  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  the 
huge  cross-handle,  '  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  weapon  has  intruded 
itsdf  into  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Stuart.* 

”  *  Possibly,  my  lord,*  replied  the  Queen,  *  it  may  have  done  service  to 
my  ancestors — Your  ancestors  were  men  of  loyalty.* 

Mf  Ay,  madam,*  replied  he,  *  service  it  hath  done ;  but  such  as  kings 
love  neither  to  acknowledge  nor  to  reward.  It  was  the  service  which  the 
knife  rmders  to  the  tree  when  trimming  it  to  the  quick,  and  depriving  it  of 
the  superfluous  growth  of  rank  and  unfruitful  suckers,  which  rob  it  of  nou¬ 
rishment.* 

•  You  talk  riddles,  my  lord,*  said  Mary ;  *  I  will  hope  the  explanation 
carries  nothing  insulting  with  it.* 

"  *  You  shall  judge,[,madam,*  answered  Lindesay.  *  With  this  good  sword 
was  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  girded  on  the  memorable  day  when 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Bell-the-Cat,  for  dragging  from  the  presence  of 
your  great-grandfather,  the  third  James  of  the  race,  a  crew  of  minions,  flat¬ 
terers,  and  favourites,  whom  he  hanged  over  the  britlge  of  Lauder,  as  a 
warning  to  such  reptiles  how  they  approach  a  Scottish  throne.  M'ith  this 
same  weapon,  the  same  inflexible  champion  of  Scottish  honour  and  nobility 
slew  at  one  blow  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  courtier  of  your  grandfather  James 
the  Fourth,  who  had  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  him  in  the  royal  presence. 
They  fought  near  the  brook  of  Fala ;  and  ^11-the-Cat,  with  this  blade, 
sheared  through  the  thigh  of  his  opponent,  and  lopped  the  limb  as  easily  as 
a  shepherd’s  boy  slices  a  tvrig  from  a  sapling.' 

“  ‘  My  lord,'ieplied  the  Queen,  reddening,  *  My  nerves  are  too  good  to 
be  alarmed  even  by  this  terrible  Mstory — May  I  aslc  how  a  blade  so  illus¬ 
trious  passed  from  the  House  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lindesay  ? — Methinks 
it  should  have  been  preserved  as  a  consecrated  relique,  by  a  family  who 
have  held  all  that  they  could  do  against  their  king,  to  be  done  in  favour  of 
their  country.* 

**  *  Nay,  madam,*  said  Melville,  anxiously  interfering,  *  ask  not  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Lindesay— And  yon,  my  lord,  for  shame — ^for  decency — for 
bear  to  reply  to  it.* 

"  ‘  It  is  time  that  this  lady  should  hear  the  truth,*  replied  Lindesay. 

“  ‘  And  be  assured  that  she  will  be  moved  to  anger  by  none  that  you  can 
tell  her,  my  lord.  There  are  cases  in  which  just  scorn  has  always  the  mat¬ 
tery.  over  just  anger.* 

*  Then  know,*  said  Lindesay,  •  that  upon  the  field  of  Carberry-hill, 
when  that  false  and  infamous  traitor  and  murtherer,  James,  sometime  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  and  nick-named  Duke  of  Orkney,  oflered  to  do  personal  battle 
with  any  of  the  associated  nobles  who  came  to  drag  him  to  justice,  1  ac- 

'  cepted  his  challenge,  and  was  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Morton  gifted  with  this 
good  sword  that  I  might  therewith  fight  it  out — Ah  !  so  help  me  heaven, 
nad  his  presumption  been  one  grain  more,  or  his  cowardice  one  grain  Icm-, 
I  should  have  done  such  work  with  this  good  steel  on  his  traitorous  coiqist , 
that  the  hounds  and  carrion-crows  should  have  found  their  morsels  daintily 
carved  to  tlieir  use  !* 
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“  Tlie  Queen's  courage  well  ni^  gave  way  to  the  mention  of  BothwcU's 
name — a  name  connects  with  such  a  train  of  guilt,  shame,  and  disaster. 
But  the  prolonged  boast  of  Lindesay  gave  her  time  to  rally  herself,  and  to 
answer  with  an  appearance  of  cold  contempt — '  It  is  easy  to  slay  an  enemy 
who  enters  not  the  lists.  But  had  Mary  Stuart  inherited  her  father’s  sword 
as  well  as  his  Sceptre,  the  boldest  of  her  rebels  should  not  umn  that  day 
have  complained  that  they  had  no  one  to  cope  withal.  Your  lordship  will 
forgire  m';  if  I  abridge  this  conference.  A  brief  description  of  a  bloody  fight 
is  long  enough  to  satiny  a  lady’s  curiosity ;  and  unless  my  Lord  of  Lindesay 
has  something  more  important  to  tell  us  than  of  the  dee^  which  old  Bell- 
the-Cat  achieved,  and  how  he  would  himself  have  emulated  them,  had  time 
and  tide  permit!^,  we  will  retire  to  our  private  apartment;  and  you, 
Fleming,  shall  finish  reading  to  us  yonder  httle  treatise  Des  Khodoman- 
tades  EspagnoUes.’ 

«  <  Tarry,  madam,*  said  Lindesay,  his  complexion  reddening  in  his  turn, 
*  I  know  your  quick  wit  too  well  of  old  to  have  sought  an  interview  that 
you  might  sharpen  its  edge  at  the  expence  of  my  honour.  Lord  Ruthven 
and  myself,  with  Sir  Robert  Melville  as  a  concurrent,  come  to  your  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  Secret  Council,  to  tender  to  you  what  much  concerns  the 
safety  of  your  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.' 

**  ‘  Tie  Secret  Council  ?’  said  the  Queen ;  ‘  by  what  powers  can  it  sub¬ 
sist  or  act,  while  I,  from  whom  it  holds  its  character,  am  here  detained  un¬ 
der  unjiut  restraint  ?  But  it  matters  not — what  concerns  the  welfare  of 
Scotland  shall  be  acceptable  to  Mary  Stuart,  come  from  whatsoever  quarter 
it  will — and  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  she  has  lived  long  enough  to 
be  weary  of  it,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty  five.  Where  is  your  colleague, 
my  lord — why  tarries  he?* 

*  He  comes,  madam,’  said  Melville ;  and  Lord  Ruthven  entered  at  the 
instant,  holding  in  his  hand  a  packet.  As  the  Queen  returned  his  saluta¬ 
tion  she  became  deadly  pale,  but  instantly  recovered  herself  by  dint  of 
strong  and  sudden  resolution,  just  as  the  noble,  whose  appearance  seemed 
to  excite  such  emotions  in  her  bosom,  entered  the  apartment  in  company 
with  George  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Knight  of  Lochleven,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  his  father  and  brethren,  acted  as  seneschal  of  the 
Castle,  under  the  direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Lochleven,  his  father’s  mo¬ 
ther." 

When  seated,  and  having  bestowed  a  keen  and  impressive 
look  nn  each  of  the  nobles,  the  Queen  said, 

*  1  wait  your  business,  my  lords,’  said  the  Queen,  after  she  had  been 
seated  for  about  a  minute  without  a  Vt  ord  being  spoken, — '  1  wait  your  mes¬ 
sage  from  those  you  call  the  Secret  CoundL — 1  trust  it  is  a  petition  of  par¬ 
don,  and  a  desire  that  I  will  resume  my  rightful  throne,  without  using  with 
due  severity  mj  right  of  punishing  those  who  have  dispossessed  me  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Madam,*^  replied  Ruthven,  ‘  it  is  painful  for  us  to  s^)eak  harsh  truths 
to  a  Princess  who  has  long  ruled  us.  But  we  come  to  offer,  not  to  implore 
pardon.  In  a  word,  madam,  we  have  to  proper  to  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
Secret  Council,  tliat  you  sign  these  deeds,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  pacification  of  the  state,  the  advancement  of  God’s  word,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  own  future  life.’ 

“  *  Am  I  expected  to  take  these  fair  words  on  trust,  my  lord  ?  or  may  I 
hear  the  contents  of  these  reconciling  papers,  ere  I  am  asked  to  sign  them 

“  *  Unquestionably,  madam ;  it  is  our  purpose  and  wish,  you  should 
read  what  you  are  required  to  sign,'  replied  Ruthven. 

“  *  Required  ?’  replied  the  Queen  with  some  emphasis ;  '•  but  the  phrase 
suits  well  the  matter — read,  my  lord.’ 
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“  The  I.iord  Ruthven  proceeded  to  read  a  formal  instrument,  running  in 
the  Queen’s  name,  and  settinK  forth  that  she  had  been  called  at  an  early 
age  to  the  administration  of  the  crown  and  realm  of  Scotland,  and  had  toiled 
diligently  therein,  until  she  was  in  body  and  spirit  so  weari^  out  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  that  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  travail  and  pain  of 
state  afiairs ;  and  that  since  God  blessed  her  with  a  fair  and  hopeful  son, 
she  was  desirous  to  ensure  to  him,  even  while  she  yet  lived,  his  succession 
to  the  crown,  which  was  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent.  ‘  Wherefore,’ 
the  instrument  proceeded,  ‘  we,  of  the  motherly  affection/we  bear  to  our 
said  son,  have  renounced  and  demitted,  and  by  these  our  letters  of  free 
good  will,  renounce  and  demit  the  crown,  government,  and  guiding  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  in  favour  of  our  said  son,  that  he  may  succeed  to  us  as 
native  prince  thereof,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  removra  by  decease,  and 
not  by  our  own  proper  act.  And  that  this  demission  of  our  royal  authority 
may  ^ve  the  more  full  and  solemn  effect,  and  none  pretend  ignorance,  we 
give,  grant,  and  commit,  full  and  free  and  plain  power  to  our  trusty  cousins. 
Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  and  William  Lord  Ruthven,  to  appear  in  our 
name,  before  as  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  as  may  be  as¬ 
sembled  at  Stirling,  and  there,  in  our  name  and  beha^,  publicly,  and  in 
their  presence,  to  renounce  the  crown,  guidance,  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland.’ 

“  The  Queen  here  byoke  in  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise.  ‘  How  is 
tliis,  mv  lords  ?’  she  said  ;  *  Are  my  ears  turned  rebels,  that  they  deceive 
me  with  sounds  so  extraordinary  ? — And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having 
conversed  so  long  with  rebeUion,  they  should  now  force  its  language  upon 
my  understanding. — Say  I  am  mistaken,  my  lords — say,  for  the  honour  of 
yourselves  and  tiie  Scottish  nobility,  my  right  trusty  cousins  of  Lindesay 
and  Ruthven,  two  barons  of  warlike  fame  and  ancient  line,  have  not  sought 
the  prison-house  of  their  kind  mistress  fur  such  a  purpose  as  these  woi^s 
seH.'m  to  imply.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  loyalty,  that  my  ears  have 
deceived  me. 

“  ‘  No,  madam,’  said  Ruthven  gravely,  *  your  ears  do  not  deedve  you— 
they  deceived  you  when  they  were  closed  against  the  preachers  of  the  evan- 
gele,  and  the  honest  advice  of  your  faithful  subjects ;  and  when  they  were 
ever  open  to  flattci^  of  pick-thanks  and  traitors,  foreign  cubiculars  and  do- 
imatic  minions.  'The  land  may  no  longer  brook  the  r^e  of  one  who  cannot 
rule  herself ;  wherefore,  I  ^y  you  to  comply  with  the  last  remaining  wish 
of  your  subjects  and  couns^ors,  and  spare  yourself  and  us  the  furtlier  agi¬ 
tation  of  matter  so  painful. 

‘‘  *  And  is  this  a/I  my  loving  subjects  require  of  me,  my  lord  ?’  said  Mary 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  *  Do  they  rrally  stint  themselves  to  the  easy  boon 
that  I  should  yield  up  the  crown,  which  is  mine  by  birthright,  to  an  infant, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old — fling  down  my  sceptre,  and  take  up 
a  distaff— O  no !  it  is  too  little  for  them  to  ask — 'fhat  other  roll  of  parch¬ 
ment  contains  something  harder  to  be  complied  with,  and  which  may  more 
highly  tax  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  my  lieges.’ 

*  This  parchment,'  answer^  Ruthven,  in  the  same  tone  of  inflexible 
gravity,  and  unfolding  the  instrument  as  he  spoke,  *  is  one  by  which  your 
'  grace  constitutes  your  nearest  in  blood,  and  the  most  honourable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  of  your  subjects,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  King.  lie  alre^y  holds  the  appointment 
from  the  Secret  Council.’ 

“  'Fhe  Qui-en  gave  a  sort  of  shriek,  and  clapping  her  hands  te^ether,  cx- 
rliiiiiieil,  ‘  CoiiU's  the  airow  out  of  his  <iuiver  ? — out  of  my  brother’s  bow 
Alas  !  I  looked  Tor  liis  return  from  France  as  my  sole,  at  least  my  readiest. 
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chance  of  dcliTeranoc.  And  yet,  when  I  heard  that  he  had  assumed  the 
government,  I  guessed  he  would  shame  to  wield  it  in  my  name.* 

«  *  I  m\ut  pray  your  answer,  madam,*  said  Lord  Ruthven,  ‘  to  the  de- 
mand  of  the  000000.' 

"  *  The  demand  of  the  Council  !*  said  the  Queen  ;  '  say  rather  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  set  of  robbers,  impatient  to  divide  the  spoil  they  have  seized.  To 
such  a  demand,  and  sent  bv  the  mouth  of  a  traitor,  whose  scalp,  but  for  my 
womanish  mercy,  should  long  since  have  stood  on  the  dty  gates,  Mary  ^ 
Scotland  has  no  answer.' 

“  '  1  trust,  madam,*  said  Lord  Ruthven,  *  my  being  unacceptable  to  your 
presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of  resolution.  It  may  become  you 
to  remember  that  the  death  of  the  minion,  Rizzio,  cost  the  house  of  Ruth¬ 
ven  its  head  and  leader.  My  father,  more  worthy  than  a  whole  province  of 
such  vile  sycophants,  died  in  exile,  and  broken-hearted.* 

The  Queen  clasped  her  hands  on  her  face,  and  resting  her  arms  on  the 
table,  stooped  down  ner  head  and  wept  so  bitterly,  that  the  tears  were  seen 
to  find  their  way  in  streams  between  the  white  and  slender  fingers  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  them. 

**  My  lords,*  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  *  this  is  too  much  rigour.  Under 
your  lordships’  favour,  we  came  hither,  not  to  revive  old  griefs,  but  to  find 
the  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones.* 

"  Sir  Robert  Melville,*  said  Ruthven,  ‘  we  best  know  for  what  purpose 
we  were  delegated  hither,  and  wherefore  you  were  somewhat  unnecessarily 
sent  to  attend  us.* 

‘  Nav,  by  my  hand,*  said  Lord  Lindesay,  *  I  know  not  why  we  were 
cumbered  with  tne  good  knight,  unless  he  comes  in  place  of  the  lump  of 
sugar  which  pothicars  put  into  ^cir  wholesome  but  bitter  medicaments,  to 
please  a  froward  child — a  needless  labour,  methinks,  where  men  have  the 
means  to  make  them  swallow  the  physic  otherwise.* 

“  *  Nay,  my  Lords,*  said  MelvUle,  ‘  ye  best  know  your  own  secret  in¬ 
structions.  I  conceive  I  shall  best  obey  mine  in  striving  to  mediate  between 
her  grace  and  you.* 

In  the  short  absence  of  the  two  others,  Melville  gives  wav  to 
his  feelings,  and  declares  his  devotion  to  the  Queen.  Roland 
Graeme  offers  his  solitary  sword ;  and  Catherine  Seyton,  know¬ 
ing  that  in  his  hand  to  be  one  of  her  father's,  and  Ix^ing  aware 
that  in  that  way  a  scroll  was  to  come  to  the  Queen,  orders  him 
to  draw  the  weapon ;  the  Queen  adds  her  authority,  and  from 
the  half-unshcathed  sword,  there  falls  a  parchment  scroll,  ad¬ 
vising  the  Queen  to  sign  the  deed  proposed  by  the  rebel  lords, 
and  assuring  her  that,  done  by  compulsion,  it  is  not  legally  bind¬ 
ing.  The  lords  are  recalled,  and  the  deed  is  subscribed. 

Immediately  after  such  a  scene  as  this,  we  do  strenuously  pro¬ 
test  against  another  being  introduced,  of  Catherine  Scy ton's  rail¬ 
lery.  We  do  not  like  pert,  snappish,  witty  young  ladies,  at  any 
time. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  dialogue  when  Elias  Henderson, 
the  zealous  Calvinist  priest,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  convert  the 
Queen,  finds  an  opportunity  of  an  interview.  It  gives  the 
most  lively  idea  of  the  manner  of  Knox  on  the  same  mission,  and 
hi  the  same  presence.  We  must  even  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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work,  for  the  full  length,  or  rather  breadth,  of  Dr.  Luke  Lun. 
din ;  for  the  revels  or  stage  play  of  that  rude  age ;  and  for 
the  curious  exhibition  of  a  pardoner,  or  half-priest,  nalf-mountc. 
bank,  whose  wit, — as  in  the  case  of  the  sternutatory  essence 
which  discovered  female  frailty,  by  occasioning  sneezing, — was 
to  make  the  audience  merry  at  each  other's  expense.  . 

The  escape  of  the  Queen  is  about  to  be  effected,  and  the  de- 
acription,  although  common  place,— for  most  escapes  from  castles 
must  pretty  much  enact  each  other  over  again, — is  spirited,  and 
the  reader's  state  is  offen  that  of  breathless  anxiety.  One  inci¬ 
dent  is  very  striking.  It  is  where  the  Queen  is  for  the  moment 
delirious,  in  consequence  of  the  Lady  Fleming's  alluding  to  the 
masque  at  Holyrood,  on  the  night  of  Damley's  murder.  We 
know  not,  however,  why  it  is  introduced.  Was  it  meant  to 
exhibit  a  guilty  conscience,  or  merely  a  horrified  imagination  ? 

The  old  abbot,  in  the  new  character  of  Blinkhoolie  the  gar¬ 
dener,  refusing  the  Queen's  offered  gold,  for  his  services  in  the 
plan  of  her  escape,  and  for  his  trodden  down  fruit  trees,  flowers, 
and  coleworts,  and  only  craving  that  she  would  choose  her  re¬ 
sidence  as  far  from  him  as  possible,  is  quite  Diogenic. 

The  progress  to  West  Niddry  Castle,  with  the  delicate  atten¬ 
tion  of  Douglas,  who  had  recovered,  for  the  Queen's  use,  her  favou¬ 
rite  palfrey  Rosabelle,  is  in  the  high  tone  of  chivalry.  The  Queen's 
cordial,  and  half  incautious  appearance  at  the  window,  to  the 
soldiers  below,  is  a  fine  touch  of  nature.  The  drawing  room 
she  holds  is  elegant ;  but  the  unseasonable  insolence,  there^  of 
young  Seyton  to  Roland  Graeme,  in  spite  of  the  commands  and 
entreaties  of  his  father  and  his  sovereign,  we  do  not  at  all  tliiuk 
in  nature. 

The  march — the  rendezvous  on  Hamilton  Muir — the  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  battle — the  confidence  of  the  Queen's  followers — 
the  battle  itself — the  death  of  Douglas — and  the  flight  to  l)un- 
drennan  Abbey,  arc  all  in  the  same  style  of  powerful,  exciting, 
and  picturesque,  which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  all  the  descriji- 
tions  of  this  writer.  Douglas's  death,  too,  is  a  scene  of  much 
feeling. ' 

The  fmthful,  zealous  abbot,— connecting  as  he  docs  the 
Queen's  fortunes,  with  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith,—  in 
field  or  flight,  is  ever  at  the  Queen's  side,  and  with  her  when  she 
resolves  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  Knowing,  as  every 
reader  of  Scotland’s,  or  England’s  history  knows,  the  tragedy 
which  that  resolution  produced,  there  is  something  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  in  sympathizing,  for  the  mouient,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
Queen  and  her  friends,  when  the  event  of  that  momentous  step 
was  yet  in  futurity’s  womb. 
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The  conclusion  is  of  the  deepest  pathos :  and  after  it  we  will 
not,  because  we  cannot  add  another  word. 

••  The  sheriff  took  the  tween’s  hand,  and  she  had  already  placed  her  foot 
on  the  gangway,  by  which  she  was  to  enter  the  skiff,  when  the  Abbot, 
starting  from  a  trance  of  mef  and  astonishment  at  the  words  of  the  sheriff, 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  seized  upon  her  mantle. 

"  *  She  foresaw  it ! — she  foresaw  it !'  he  exclaimed"—^  she  foresaw  your 
flight  into  her  realm ;  and,  foreseeing  it,  gave  orders  you  should  be  thus  re¬ 
ceived.  Blinded,  deceived,  doomed  Princess !  your  fate  is  sealed  when  you 
q[uit  this  strand.— <2*^°  Scotland,  thou  shalt  not  leave  thine  heritage !’ 
be  continued,  holding  a  still  firmer  grasp  upon  her  mantle ;  *  true  men  shall 
turn  rebels  to  thy  will,  that  they  may  save  thee  from  captivity  or  death. 
Fear  not  the  bills  and  bows  whom  that  gay  man  has  at  his  beck — ^we  will 
withstand  him  by  force.  O,  for  the  arm  of  my  warlike  brother ! — Roland 
Avcnel,  draw  thy  sword.’ 

“  The  Queen  stood  irresolute  and  frightened ;  one  foot  upon  the  plank, 
the  other  on  the  sand  of  her  native  shore,  which  she  was  quitting  for  ever. 

*  \Vhat  needs  this  violence,'  Sir  Priest  ?’  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  *  1  came  hither  at  your  Queen’s  command,  to  do  her  service ;  and  I 
will  depart  at  her  least  order,  if  she  rejects  such  aid  as  I  can  offer.  No 
marvel  is  it  if  our  Queen’s  wisdom  foresaw  that  such  chance  as  this  might 
h^pen  amidst  the  turmoils  of  your  unsettled  state ;  and,  while  willing  to 
afford  fair  hospitality  to  her  royal  sister,  deemed  it  wise  to  prohibit  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  brwen  army  of  her  followers  into  the  English  frontier.* 

**  *  You  hear,’  said  Queen  Mary,  gently  unloosing  her  robe  from  the  Ab¬ 
bot’s  grasp,  ‘  that  we  exercise  fuU  liWty  of  choice  in  leaving  this  shpre ; 
and,  questionless,  the  choice  will  remain  free  to  us  in  going  to  France,  or 
returning  to  our  own  dominions,  as  we  shall  determine — ^besides,  it  is  too 
late — your  blessing,  father,  and  God  spe'ed  thee  !' 

((  <  mercy  on  thee,  and  speed  thee  also !’  said  the  Abbot, 

retreating.  ‘  But  my  soul  tells  me  1  look  on  thee  for  the  last  time  1’ 

''  The  sails  were  hoisted,  the  oars  were  pUed,  the  vessel  went  freshly  on 
her  way  through  the  firth,  which  divides  the  shores  of  Cumberland  mm 
those  of  Galloway  ;  but  not  till  the  vessel  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  child’s 
frigate,  did  the  doubtful,  and  dejected,  and  dismissed  followers  of  the 
Queen  cease  to  linger  on  the  sands ;  and  long,  long  could  they  discern  the 
kerchief  of  Mary,  as  she  waved  the  oft-repeat^  signal  of  adieu  to  her  faith¬ 
ful  adherents,  and  to  the  shores  of  Scotland.” 


Aet.  \1.— Journals  oftroo  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  New 
South  WaleSf  undertaken  by  order  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  years  1817-18.  By  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-General 
of  the  territory,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  (Second 
Part  of  the  work  noticed  in  the  preceding  Number  of  the  Re¬ 
view.) 

Fob  a  long  period  the  British  settlements  on  the  shores  of  New 
Holland  were  bounded  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  it  was  scarcely  believed  possible  to  pass  over  this  for- 
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midablc  obstacle  into  the  interior.  In  1813,  three  enterprising 
individuals  penetrated  across  this  mountainous  ridge.  They 
were  followed  by  a  party  sent  under  the  orders  of  the  govenior 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  inland  discoveries ;  and  this  se¬ 
cond  party  proceeded  until  they  met  with  the  waters  which  run 
down  the  western  declivity  of  the  Blue  Mountains  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  To  one  large  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  others, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Macquarrie  river,  which  they  traced  for 
a  considerable  way  through  rich  tracts  of  meadow  land ;  and 
such  is  the  progress  of  improvement  in  an  enterprising  commu¬ 
nity,  that  in  1815  an  excellent  road,  passable  for  loaded  carriages, 
was  completed  over  these  formidable  mountiuns,  which  a  few 
years  before  were  supposed  to  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  farther  colonization  of  the  country.  The  extensive  regions 
l^yond  these  mountains  being  thus  completely  laid  open,  the 
next  point  in  the  interior  geography  of  the  country,  was  to  as¬ 
certain  the  course  and  termination  of  the  different  rivers  "whose 
head  waters,  and  the  upper  part  of  whose  copious  streams  were 
discovered  flowing  inland  from  the  Blue  Mountains.  These 
were  the  Lachlan,  running  a  westerly  course,  and  the  Macquar¬ 
rie,  running  north-west,  with  an  abundant  stream  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  first  of  these  rivers  was  explored  to  its  termination  by 
Mr.  Oxley  in  1817,  when  it  was  unhappily  found  that,  not  being 
recruited,  during  a  long  course  of  nearly  1000  miles,  by  any  tri- 
butary  streams,  and  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  being 
a  dead  level  for  hundreds  of  miles,  it  was  dissipated  in  small  stag¬ 
nant  canals  and  lagoons,  and  that,  for  a  vast  space,  the  interior 
was  converted  by  its  overflowing  waters,  into  a  dreary  and  unin¬ 
habitable  marsh,  or  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  into  a  great  lake. 
From  the  peculiar  and  unfavourable  configuration  of  the  in¬ 
terior  country,  which  is  a  dead  level,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
mountains,  there  cannot  possibly  exist  any  drmn  for  its  super¬ 
fluous  waters.  The  rivers  which  flow  down  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  necessarily  stopt  in  their  course  when 
they  reach  this  vast  valley,  and  spreading  far  and  wide,  cover  the 
adjacent  country,  where  they  stagnate  until  they  are  carried  off 
by  the  slow  process  of  evaporation.  In  1817,  Mr.  Oxley  found 
tliatthe  Lachlan  terminate  in  this  manner;  and  in  1818,  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  Macquarrie,  until  it  terminated  in 
like  manner,  in  a  vast  marsh  covered  with  reeds.  Of  the  first 
expedition  of  Mr.  Oxley,  we  gave  some  account  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber,  and  we  now  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract 
of  his  second  journey  into  the  interior.  It  will  be  readily  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  the  narrative  of  an  expedition,  through  an  almost  unin¬ 
habited  country,  great  part  of  it  a  dead  level  and  one  continued 
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marsh,  cannot  contmn  much  variety  or  entertainment ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  it  is  rather  too  full  of  detail 
where  there  is  so  little  to  enliven  or  interest.  The  latter  part 
of  the  journey  along  the  shores  of  Hastings  river  to  the  coast,  is 
the  most  interesting ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  river,  with  all 
the  fertile  territory  on  its  shores,  and  the  port  at  its  mouth, 
may  be  unquestionably  of  the  first  importance  to  the  future  colo¬ 
nization, of  the  country. 

Mr.  Oxley,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  a  suitable  re¬ 
tinue  of  attendants  and  horses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  baggage  and  provisions,  set  forward  from  Bathurst,  the 
proposed  scite  of  a  town  on  the  Macquarrie  river,  with  a  view 
of  farther  exploring  the  course  and  termination  of  the  latter 
stream.  They  travelled  in  a  direction  about  north-east  for  about 
a  month,  finding  the  river  deep  and  navigable,  and  winding 
generally  through  a  flat  country,  rich  and  fertile,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  abounding  in  game.  Several  rapids  occurred  in 
the  stream,  but  they  were  not  such  as  to  impede  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  being  all  passed  with  little  danger ;  the  river  was  generally 
from  20  to  25  feet  deep ;  in  some  places  it  was  300  feet  broad  ; 
in  others  not  above  60.  The  travellers  occasionally  surprised 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  every  occasion  of  this  nature, 
displayed  the  greatest  alarm.  As  they  advanced  in  a  north-east 
direction,  the  country  exhibited  an  extended  flat,  and  the  banka 
of  the  river  became  lower,  until  the  waters  were  on  a  level  with 
them,  and  on  the  least  rise,  overflowed  into  the  adjacent  country. 
The  farther  they  advanced,  they  found  the  country  inundat^ 
by  the  waters  to  a  greater  extent,  these  being  carried  into  the 
plains  by  a  multitude  of  small  streams,  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  rise  of  the  river  above  its  usual  level.  The  main  stream, 
however,  notwithstanding  of  these  defalcations,  continued  undi¬ 
minished  ;  and  Mr.  Oxley,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  it  to  its  ter¬ 
mination,  determined  to  take  their  largest  boat,  and,  with  four 
volunteers,  to  proceed  down  the  river  so  long  as  it  continued  na¬ 
vigable.  He  began  his  journey  on  the  2d  July,  and  next  day 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  river  eluding  his  farther  pursuit, 
as  it  spread  on  every  point  from  north-west  to  north-east,  among 
the  ocean  of  reeds  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  although  it 
sUll  ran  with  the  same  rapidity  as  before,  ail  farther  progress 
in  this  direction  now. became  impracticable,  and  Mr.  Oxley  was 
comjielled  to  return.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  river  is  lost  in  an 
inland  sea  or  lake,  its  waters  being  spread  over  an  immense  flat, 
and  in  this  manner  evaporated. 

It  being  vain  and  impracticable  to  prosecute  the  expedition 
any  farther,  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  to  dispatch 
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Mr.  Evans  to  the  N.  E.  for  about  60  or  70  miles,  in  order  to 
explore  the  country,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  way 
eastward  towards  the  coast.  Mr.  Evans  returned  after  a  jour.i 
ney  of  ten  days,  having  discovered  a  large  river  tributary  to  the 
Macquarrie,  and  running  N.  W.  which  he  called  Castlereagli 
river.  The  information  brought  by  Mr.  Evans  determined  Mr. 
Oxley  to  proceed  eastward.  He  set  out  on  the  20th  July,  over 
a  level  country,  intersected  with  marshes,  over  which  the  horses 
travelled  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  repeated  falls. 
They  continued  travelling  over  this  dangerous  ground,  at  the  rate 
of  7,  or  at  most.  10  miles  per  day,  interrupted  alternately  by 
extensive  bogs,  and  dry  brushes ;  in  the  latter,  they  met  with 
some  dry  bogs  which  were  peculiarly  dangerous,  as  they  had  all 
the  appearance  of  firm  ground.  On  one  of  these,  the  party  had 
entered  before  they  were  aware,  and  it  was  only  by  instantly  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  loads  and  harness  from  the  horses,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  a  hasty  retreat.  By  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
whole  party,  the  horses  were  at  length  dragged  out ;  but  in  such 
an  exhausted  state,  from  the  struggles  they  had  made,  that  they 
were  unable  to  proceed  further.  About  the  25th  J uly,  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  Castlereagh  river,  which  they  found  so 
much  swollen  by  the  rains,  that  they  were  compelled  to  wait  un¬ 
till  the  flood  subsided.  They  were  overtaken,  however,  by  a  de¬ 
luge  of  rain,  and  were  forew  to  retreat  from  the  waters,  to  the 
high  banks  of  the  river,  where  ■  they  were  in  a  most  perilous 
situation,  being  surrounded  by  the  rising  flood.  In  one  of  their 
tents  they  discovered  in  the  morning,  a  large  diamond  snake, 
coiled  up  among  the  flour  bags. 

Castlereagh  river,  on  whose  banks  they  were  now  stationed, 
measured  at  its  narrowest  part,  180  yards.  It  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour,  and  presented  altogether, 
a  grand  appearanae.  It  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Mac¬ 
quarie,  to  which  it  seems  little  inferior  in  magnitude,  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  tributary  of  that  river,  or  is  lost  in  the  dreary  and  unin¬ 
habitable  marsh,  of  which  the  interior  seems  to  consist.  It  was 
not  until  the  2d  August  that  Mr.  Oxley’s  party  were  enabled  to 
cross  the  river,  when  they  found  the  ground  so  extremely  soft 
and  boggy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  in  their  course  towards  the  coast ;  the  horses 
were  constantly  falling  into  the  quagmire ;  one  rolled  into  the 
river,  loaded  with  baggage,  which  was  entirely  spoiled,  the  charts 
damaged,  and  the  only  thermometer  they  had  was  broken.  The 
men  travelled  up  to  their  knees  in  water  and  mud,  and  the  horses 
were  continually  sinking  into  the  precarious  ground.  A  plain, 
covered  with  shallow  water,  was  found  a  great  relief  to  m,  n  and 
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horses,  and  the  country  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  water 
and  bog.  Dry  brushwood,  or  forest,  was  a  sure  forerunner  of 
l)ogs  and  marshes,  or  quicksands.  Ostriches  and  Kangaroos  were 
found  in  great  abundance  in  this  country,  also  a  great  diversity 
of  birds,  some  of  them  with  delightful  notes.  A  Kangaroo  was 
killed  one  day,  weighing  from  150  to  180  pounds;  these  anU 
mals  live  in  flocks,  and  Mr.  Oxley  mentions  tliat  he  has  seen 
hundreds  of  them  together. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Oxley  was  to  reach  a  range  of  hills, 
named  Arbuthnot's  Range,  one  of  the  most  westerly  ridges  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  which  was  still  distant  about  nine  or  ten 
miles ;  its  elevated  points  of  a  dark,  barren,  and  gloomy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  extremely  lofty,  and  the  rock  of  a  dark  grey,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  block.  Mount  Exmouth  was  seen  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles;  and,  on  the  8th  August,  Mr.  Oxley  setoff 
to  ascend  the  summit.  From  this  station  he  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  striking  description : 

“  Directing  our  view  to  the  west.  Mount  Harris  and  Mount  Forster, 
whose  elevations  do  not  exceed  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  at  a  distance  of  eighty-nine  miles.  These  two  spots  excepted, 
fVom  the  south  to  the  north  it  was  a  vast  level,  resembling  the  ocean  ‘ 
in  extent  and  appearance.  From  east,  north-east  and  south,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  broken  and  irregular,  lofty  hills  arising  from  the  midst  of 
lesser  elevations,  their  summits  crowned  with  TCr|>endicular  rocks,  in 
every  variety  of  shape  and  form  that  the  wildest  imagination  could 
paint.  To  this  grand  and  pictmresque  scenery.  Mount  Exmouth  pre¬ 
sented  a  perpendicular  front  of  at  least  one  thousand  feet  high,  when  its 
descent  became  more  gradual  to  its  base  in  the  valley  beneath,  its  total  ele¬ 
vation  being  little  less  than  three  thousand  feet.  To  the  north-cast,  commen¬ 
cing  at  N.  33.  £.,  and  extending  to  N.  51.  E.,  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
range  of  hills  was  seen  lifting  their  blue  heads  above  the  horizon.  This 
range  was  honourecl  with  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  was  dis¬ 
tant,  on  a  medium,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  ; 
its  highest  situations  were  named  respectively.  Mount  Ai)sley  and  Mount 
Shirley.  The  country  between  Mount  Exmouth  and  this  bounding  range, 
was  broken  into  ruggctl  hills,  and  apparently  deep  valleys,  and  several  mi¬ 
nor  ranges  of  hills  also  appieared.  Tne  high  lands,  from  the  east  and  south¬ 
east,  gradually  lessened  to  the  north-west,  when  they  were  lost  in  the  im¬ 
mense  levels,  which  bound  the  interior  abyss  of  this  singular  country  ;  the 
gulf  in  which  both  water  and  mountain  seem  to  be  as  notWg."  P.  261,  ^61 
Crossing  Arbuthnot’s  Range,  the  party  endeavoured  to  make 
their  way  eastward  to  the  coast,  by  the  most  direct  route  possible. 
They  were  obligetl,  however,  to  wind  their  weary  way  through 
thick  forests,  or  deep  marshes,  until  they  at  length  found  them¬ 
selves  completely  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  While  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  a  thick  forest,  almost  impervious  to  the  sun's 
rays,  their  horses  were  in  an  instant  up  to  their  bellies.  So  jaded 
were  they,  that,  when  they  were  disencumbered  of  their  loads, 
tliey  rolled  themselves  on  the  ground  like  dogs,  and  there  was 
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neither  water  nor  food  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength.  So 
harrassed  were  they  in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  penetrate  through 
this  dreary  region,  that  they  resolved,  at  length,  however  reluct¬ 
antly,  to  retrace  their  steps.  They  accordingly  returned  on  the 
SSd  August,  in  a  direction  S.  W.  to  a  small  nvulet,  along  the 
course  of  which,  they  travelled  southward  for  some  days,  after 
which,  they  turned  to  the  east.  By  the  26th,  they  reached  a 
fine  vdley,  watered  by  a  small  rivulet,  where  numbers  of  kanga¬ 
roos  and  emus  were  to  be  seen.  “  We  seemed  (they  observe)  to 
be^once  more  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  the  horses,  as  well  as  the 
men,  had  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  change,  from  the  miserable  har- 
rassing  deserts  through  which  we  had  been  struggling  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  to  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.'’  Great  change 
of  temperature  was  experienced  in  this  part  of  their  journey. 
For  about  a  week  previous  to  the  9th  of  August,  the  weather  had 
been  remarkably  warm,  the  thermometer  being  as  high  as  70  de¬ 
grees  at  noon.  On  the  24th  August,  they  experienced  a  severe 
frost,  the  thermometer  at  28  degrees,  and  ice  lying  within  a  few 
yards  of  their  fire  the  thickness  of  a  dollar. 

Continuing  their  journey  eastward,  they  crossed  a  fine  stream 
of  water,  running  from  south  to  north,  and  watering  a  rich  and 
fertile  pliun ;  and  the  country  through  which  they  passed  was 
agreeably  diversified  with  ridges  of  low  forest  hills,  rising  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  horizontal  level,  and  standing  detached  like  is¬ 
lands.  The  abundance  of  game  in  this  track  of  country,  such  as 
ostriches,  kangaroos,  and  wild  ducks  on  the  stream,  they  state 
to  have  ^en  wonderful.  The  dogs,  after  severe  battles,  killed 
two  emus  or  ostriches,  which,  however,  tore  one  of  them  very  dan¬ 
gerously.  Their  course  continuing  to  wind  through  rich  val¬ 
leys,  bounded  by  lofty  forest  hills,  they  entered,  on  the  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  rich  and  spacious  vale,  bounded  on  the  cast  and  west 
by  a  range  of  hills.  Through  this  vale  ran  a  fine  river,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Macquarrie  and  Castlereagh  Rivers,  the 
largest  they  had  seen. 

.  “  It  would  be  impossible,"  Mr.  Oxley  observes,  “  to  find  a  finer  or  more 
luxuriant  country  than  it  waters ;  north  and  soudi,  its  extent  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  miles,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the  vale 
is,  on  a  medium,  about  twenty  miles.  This  space  between  the  bounding  hills 
is  not  altogether  level,  but  rises  into  gentle  inequalities,  and,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  river,  is  well  watered ;  the  grass  was  most  luxuriant ;  the  tim¬ 
ber  good,  and  not  thick :  in  short,  no  place  in  the  world  can  afford  more 
advantages  to  the  industrious  settler,  than  this  extensive  vale."  P.  281. 

This  river  received  the  appellation  of  Peel’s  River.  Leaving 
this  valley,  they  entered  upon  another  still  more  extensive, 
through  which  ran  a  beautiful  stream,  which  joined  Peel’s  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  which  they  called  Cockburn’s  River.  This  valley  is 
bounded  by  lofty  and  fertile  hills  covered  w'ith  rich  herbage,  ha- 
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vins  riumeroiis  smaller  valleys  and  streams  entering  the  main 
Valley.  The  whole  scenery  was  thinly  clothed  with  wood.  They 
continued  travelling  over  alternate  ndges  of  great  elevation,  and 
valleys  proportionmly  deep.  The  hills  were  clothed  with  ^ass 
to  their  summits,  and  the  soil  appeared  to  be  uniformly  of  the 
greatest  fertility.  ‘  To  the  north  and  south  there  was  a  number 
of  deep  valleys,  watered  by  small  streams,  all  of  which  fell  into 
Cockburn’s  River.  On  the  8th  September  they  began  to  enter 
on  a  broken  and  mounUunous  country,  and  their  progress  was 
retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  Their  ffl*eat  ob¬ 
ject  was  now  to  reach  the  height  of  land  which  divided  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  waters ;  and,  gaining  one  of  the  highest  hills,' 
they  had  a  prospect  of  the  country  for  a  great  way  forward. 
They  continued  their  journey  eastward  towards  the  coast,  ovei; 
an  unequal  country,  but  fertile,  and  well  watered,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  game.  On  the  1 1th  September  they  were  stopt  by  a  deep 
chasm  or  glen,  which  they  had  seen  the  day  before.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  ravine,  which  ran  nearly  south  and  north,  extended 
at  the  bottom  from  100  to  200  feet,  whilst  the  distance  between 
its  summits  was  from  two  to  three  miles.  In  perpendicular  depth, 
Mr.  Oxley  supposes  it  to  exceed  3000  feet.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  cross  this  deep  declivity,  they  kept  along  the  ridge,  deeply 
impressed  with  tne  wild  and  varied  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
which  lay  before  them.  While  they  were  endeavouring  to  find 
a  passage  across,  retracing  their  steps,  and  travelling  chiefly 
westward,  along  the  course  of  the  river,  which  rolled  its  waters 
before  them,  they  met  with  a  most  magnificent  water-fall, — the 
river  is  here  precipitated  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  at  least 
150  feet  in  height  in  an  unbroken  meet,  and  falling  into  a  lar^ 
reservoir,  about  one-third  down  the  whole  declivity.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  pass  across,  they  still  proceeded  along’ the  Mgc 
of  the  glen,  which  they  found  the  river  entered  in  a  fall  of  great 
height ;  above,  the  country  was  clear  and  open,  so  that  they 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  eastward.  Mr.  Oxley  gives 
the  following  description  of  this  magnificent  fall  of  the  river 
when- it  enters  the  glen. 

“  After  travelling  five  or  six  miles,  we  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  river  at 
which,  after  passing  through  a  beautiful  and  level,  though  elevated  coun¬ 
try,  it  h  first  receiv^  into  me  glen.  VVe  had  seen  many  fine  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  falls,  each  of  which  had  excited  our  admiration  in  no  small  degree, 
but  the  present  one  so  far  surpassed  any  thing  which  we  had  previously 
conceived  even  to  be  possible,  that  we  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  this  wonderful  natural  sublimity,  which,  perhaps  is  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  world.  The  river,  after  passing  through 
an  apmrcntl^  gentle  rising  and  fine  country.  Is  here  divided  into  two  streams, 
the  Whole  width  of  which  is  about  seventy  yards.  At  this  spot,  the  coun¬ 
try  seems  ckft  in  twain,  and  divided  to  its  very  foundation ;  a  ledge  of 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  VI.  3  E 
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rocks,  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  level  on  either  side,  divide  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  two,  which,  falling  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
five  feet  in  height,  forms  this  grand  cascade.  At  a  distance  of  th^  hundred 
yards,  and  an  elevation  of  as  many  feet,  we  were  wetted  with  the  spray, 
which  arose  like  small  rain  from  the  bottom ;  the  nc^  was  deafening ;  and 
if  the  river  had  been  full,  so  as  to  cover  its  entire  bed,  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  more  awfully  grand,  but  certainly  not  so  beautiful.  After  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  cleft  rocks  about  four  hundred  yards,  it  again  falls  in  one 
single  sheet  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  continues  in  a  succession  of 
smaller  falls  aimut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower,  where  the  clifis  are  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  height,  on  each  side  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet, 
the  width  at  the  edges  about  two  hundred  yards.  From  thence  it  descends 
as  before  descnbcil,  until  all  sight  of  it  is  lost,  from  the  vast  elevation  of  the 
rocW  hills  which  it  divides  and  runs  through." 

The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cold  and  tempes¬ 
tuous,  the  thermometer  in  the  morning  not  being  more  than  5 
or  6  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  From'  this  remarkable 
coldness  in  the  latitude  of  31'  degrees,  Mr.  Oxley  infers  the 
^eat  elevation  of  the  ground,  which  he  afRrms  cannot  be  less 
than  between  4  and  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
party  continued  travelling  in  a  difficult  and  rugged  country, 
with  rainy  and  tempestuous  weather,  and  exposed  to  all  the  de¬ 
lay  and  danger  attendant  on  such  a  journey.  At  length,  on  the 
23d  September,  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Evans  having  ascended  one 
of  the  mountains  in  their  route,  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  could  also  discern  the  waving  of  the  coast  line,  though  it 
was  nearly  at  the  distance  of  50  miles.  From  this  favoura¬ 
ble  position  they  could  distinguish  a  small  stream,  taking  its 
course  to  the  sea.  This  elevated  land  they  estimated  to  be  be¬ 
tween  6  and  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  these  heights,  the  greatest  hardships  and 
dangers  were  encountered,  chiefly  by  the  horses.  These  were, 
however,  all  happily  surmounted  by  the  skill  and  steadiness  of 
the  men,  and  the  whole  party  descended  the  mountain,  which 
terminated  in  a  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  small  stream  seen 
by  Mr.  Oxley  from  the  summit  of  the  ri^ge  which  they  had  just 
passed.  Here  they  halted  on  a  spot  which  afforded  excellent 
grass  for  the  horses.  There  was  also  abundance  of  kangaroos. 
They  continued  travelling  along  the  river,  which  they  named 
Hasting's  river,  and  which  they  found  skirted  on  each  side  with 
flats  of  rich  land,  covered  occasionally  with  excellent  timber. 
As  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  the  vale  continued  gradually 
open,  and  the  Hastings  was  materially  enlarged  by  the  accession 
of  a  considerable  stream,  running  through  a  flne  and  spacious 
valley,  after  which  it  began  to  form  long  and  wide  reaches,  and 
to  assume  all  the  appearance  of  an  important  stream.  On  the 
8th  October,  Mr.  Oxley  and  his  party  reached  the  sea-shore 
about  a  nule  from  the  moutli  of  the  Hastings,  wliich  they  disco- 
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vcred  formed  a  convenient  port ;  having  been'  three  weeks  in 
travelling  350  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Macquarrie  river. 
From  the  sources  of  the  Hastings  to  the  coast,  not  including  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  is  about  120  miles.  The  valley  through 
which  the  river  takes  its  course,  is  rich  and  fertile,  being  alter¬ 
nately  thick  brush  and  clear  forest ;  there  are  also  many  flats 
of  meadow  land  covered  with  luxuriant  grass.  Two  consider¬ 
able  rivers,  named  Forbes  and  King’s  Rivers,  pour  their  streams 
into  the  main  channel,  besides  numerous  other  smaller  streams, 
roming  in  from  the  different  lateral  valleys  which  diversify  this 
beautiful  tract  of  country.  In  the  adjoining  woods,  the  red  cedar 
tree  was  frequently  found  among  the  other  timber,  and  vines 
were  seen  of  an  enormous  size.  Game  was  abundant  through¬ 
out,  and  on  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  a  more  convenient  or  de¬ 
lightful  region,  or  one  more  favourable  for  colonization. 

Mr.  Oxley  and  his  party  spent  more  time  in  examining  the 
port,  which  they  named  Macquarrie  Port.  It  is  situated  in 
Lon.  152®  53'  54"  E.  Lat.  31"  25'  45''  S.  about  160  miles  N. 
of  the  British  settlements  at  Port  Jackstni.  It  is  a  bar-harbour, 
on  which,  at  the  ebb  or  spring  tides,  there  is  nine  feet  water; 
and  the  tide  rises  from  three  to  four  feet.  In  a  strong  gale  of 
north-east  and  south-east  winds,  the  water  breaks  all  across  ;  but 
as  the  wind  is  fair  for  entering,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended, 
to  vessels  whose  draft  of  water  does  not  exceeil  9  or  10  feet. 

On  the  13th  October,  Mr.  Oxley  commenced  his  journey  along 
the  coast  for  Sydney.  He  experienced  considerable  interrup¬ 
tion  from  the  salt-water  lakes  which  every  where  intcrscctetl  • 
the  country.  These  difficulties,  however,  being  all  overcome, 
he  dispatched,  on  the  5th  November,  a  party  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Evans,  for  the  British  settlement  at  Newcastle, 
which  he  first  reached  the  same  evening,  and  returned,  bringing 
with  them  a  large  boat  loaded  with  every  necessary  that  was 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  travellers  in  their  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion. 

From  these  two  expeditions  of  ^Ir.  Oxley,  conducted  amid 
no  ordinary  obstacles,  with  much  persevering  fortitude  and  pa¬ 
tience,  it  is  apparent  that  the  country  of  New  Hclland  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains,  is  unfavourable  for  colonization.  The  in¬ 
terior,  appears  indeed,  to  be  a  vast  valley  or  abyss,  in  which  are 
cngulphed  all  the  fine  streams  poured  from  the  higher  grounds. 
Having  no  outlet,  they  are  not  only  in  a  great  measure  use¬ 
less  to  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  but  they  destroy 
It;  they  render  it  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man, •  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  vast  and  inhospitable  marsh,  which  must  for  ever 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  human  industry  and  skill.  Even  the 
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fine  tracts  of  land  which  lie  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Macqua¬ 
rie  river,  can  derive  no  degree  of  facihty  from  this  large  and  na- 
vigable  stream  for  sending  off  their  surplus  produce.  It  must 
be  transported  by  a  tedious  land  carria^  across  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains,  until  it  reaches  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Hawkcs- 
bury  river,  and  thus  it  must  make  its  way  to  the  ocean  in  the 
most  tedious  and  expensive  manner ;  insomuch,  that  though  not 
removed  more  than  3  or  400  miles  from  the  coast,  the  produa- 
of  America  might  be  sent  with  less  cost  and  delay  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  interior.  But  America,  in  respect  to 
its  navigable  communications,  fonns  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
country  we  are  now  describing,  and  in  this  respect  presents  pe¬ 
culiar  facilities  for  “o^nization,  all  its  great  rivers  ultimately 
terminaring  in  the  ocean.  In  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  states, 
they  flow  to  the  sea  in  a  variety  of  distinct  streams,  and  to  the 
westward,  the  Mississippi,  is  the  common  drain  of  that  vast  val¬ 
ley  which  hes  between  the  Allegany  Mountains  on  the  cast,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  Louisiana  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  flat  and  overflowed  country,  the 
inundation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams  spread¬ 
ing  far  and  wide.  But  by  means  of  tlTe  vast  embankment, 
which  has  been  constructed  fur  150  miles  jtlong  its  banks,  its 
swelling  waters,  confined  within  their  channel,  are  forced  into 
the  sea,  and  immense  tracts  of  land  are  thus  reseqed  from  the 
waters.  But  in  a  country  of  the  striicf^re  of  that  we  .arc  now 
conridcring,  there  is  no  scope  for  these  works  of  art,  to  correct 
and  to  confine  the  irregularities  of  nature.  ‘  Were  the  waters  which 
descend  into  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  pent  up  by  any  arti¬ 
ficial  process,  they  must  still  ovei;f}ow,  seeing  that  Uiey  have  no 
outlet.  No  drain  could  possibly  be  executed,  by  which  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  cleared  of  them,  and  to  confine  them  would  only 
be  to  cause  a  wider  and  ihore  destructive  iriundation.  It  seems 
therefore,  as  if  this  ill-fated  country  were  condemn^  by  its  un¬ 
favourable  structure  to  perpetual  desolation,  being  a  pestilential 
marsh,  constantly  rccruitcu  witlr  fresh  supplies  of  moisture,  and 
defying  all  improvement 

We  may  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  results  of  these  two 
expeditions  of  Mr.  Oxley,  affords  a  reasonable  analogy  from  which 
we  may  draw  at  least  a  probable  solution  of  the  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  termination  of  the  Niger.  Here  we  have  two  large 
rivers,  running  with  a  full  and  an  increasing  stres  n  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  vast  country,  and  when  they  are  traced  to  their  ter¬ 
mination,  they  arc  found  to  end  in  a  marsh,  where  they  are  absor¬ 
bed  by  the  thirsty  soil,  or  arc  carrictl  oft‘  by  evaporation.  Now 
these  arc  plainly  all  the  facts  known  of  tlic  Niger.  It  is  seen 
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running  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  an  immense  volume  of 
water  no  doubt ;  but  when  wc  consider  the  greater  scale  of  every 
thing  on  this  vast  continent,  and  the  greater  power  of  a  tropical 
sun,  in  causing  evaporation,  is  there  any  thing  improbable  in  sup¬ 
posing,  when  we  see  the  termination  of  these  two  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  New  Holland,  that  the  same  causes  may  produce  the 
same  effect^ on  the  Niger  in  Africa,  and  that,  spreading  its  waters 
over  the  vast  plains  in  the  interior,  this  noble  stream  may  there 
finish  its  inglorious  course  in  some  inland  marsh. 


Art.  VII. — EmestusBerchtcid;  or  the  Modern  (EdaptiS.  A  Tale. 
'  By  John  William  Polidori,  M.D.  London,.  Longman  & 
Co.  1819.  Pp.  275,  12mo. 

Dr  Polidori  is  aware  that  he  cannot  decently  appear  liefore 
the  public,  without  making  certain  explanations,  touching  a  tran¬ 
saction,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  dulness  or  impudence 
was  moat  conspicuous.  ’  The  publication  of  that  vile  abortion, 
“  The  Vampyre,”  under  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  living 
geniuses,  was  a  wfong  which  we  were  among  the  first  to  expose, 
and  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  perpetrator  to  expiate.  The 
attempt  at.-explanatioi^  made  by  him  in  his  preface  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  IS  quite'^unsuccessful.  This  doctor  tells  us,  that 
he  left  his  Vampyre  wit^i  a  lady,  that  “  from  thence, — to  use  his 
own  immaculate  phraseology — it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  per^n  who  sent  it  to  the  editor,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  it  so  doubtful  from  his  words,  whether  it  was  his 
Lordship's  (Lord  Byron’s,)  or  not,  that  I  found  some  difficulty 
in  vindicating  it  to  myself.  These  circumstances,”  this  worthy 
person  adds,  “  were  stated  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle,  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the  tale — but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  publishers  representing  to  me,  that  they  were 
compromised  'as  well  as  myself,  and  that  immediately  they 
were  certain  it  was  mine,  that  they  themselves  would  wish  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  public,  I  allowed  them  to 
recal  the  letter  which  had  lain  some  days  at  that  paper's  of¬ 
fice.”  W e  have  no  doubt,  our  readers  are  satisfied,  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  passages,  that  Dr.  Polidori  is  both  a  very  candid 
and  a  very  elegant  writer. 

We  cannot  imagine  what  mental  disease  could  induce  Lord 
Byron  to  endure  for  a  moment  the  uncongenial  dulness  of  such 
an  author  as  this,  or  how  he  should  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
foolery'  of  writing  the  fragment  published,  along  witn  Mazeppa, 
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— a  composition  which  might  have  formed  no  unworthy  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Vampyre  itself.  Dr.  Polidori,  indeed,  can  ^t  up 
a  flat  and  feeble  tale  of  preternatural  horrors,  which,  in  the 
simple  particular  of  revolting  combinations,  shall  outdo  the 
inspired  ferocity  of  the  noble  bard  himself — but  so  could 
any  assignable  blockhead,  who  ruminates  within  the  purlieus 
of  Grub  Street.  Nothing  easier  than  to  catch  the  com¬ 
mon-place  and  the  grossness  of  these  things — nothing  more 
difflcult  than  to  extract  their  poetry.  The  fact  is,  that  all 
our  unimaginative  dealers  in  monstrous  things,  are  just  dull 
grown-up  persons,  who  fearlessly  resume  the  dress  of  infancy  to 
propitiate  the  weaker  portion  of  their  fellow  adults—* while  the 
secret  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  morality — for  they  are  kindred 
schools  of  one  great  establishment  of  dulness— isthat  they  boldly 
appear  among  well  clothed  persons,  in  piiris  naturalibm — and 
give  free  utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  linger  about  every  ima¬ 
gination,  but  which  it  is  the  prime  object  of  all  moral  training  to 
subdue.  There  is  nothing  original  or  inventive  al)out  either ;  the 
one  merely  remembers  what  abler  men  would  rather  forget ;  the 
other  only  dares  to  express” what  better  men  blush  even  to  feel. 
It  may,  and  sometimes  does  happen,  that  men  of  great  power 
stoop  to  a  course  so  unworthy  of  them,  and  lavish  on  it  the 
splendours  of  their  genius ;  but  even  in  their  hands  it  fmls  of  its 
ami — and  while  the  display  may  extort  our  passing  wonder,  it 
will  infallibly  provoke  our  deej)  and  lasting  aversion. 

The  author  before  us  is  an  avowed  experimentalist  in  super¬ 
natural  story  ;  for  he  tells  us,  in  his  intrcrauction,  that  he  “  nad 
agreed  to  write  a  supernatural  tale ;  and  that  does  not,”  he  adds, 
“  allow  of  a  completely  every-day  narrative.”  Now,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  more  tame  or  every-day”  narrative 
than  this  of  Ernestus  Berchtold.  “  I  am  afraid,”  the  Dr. 
observes,  “  that  though  I  have  thrown  the  superior  agency  into 
the  back  ground  as  much  as  was  in  my  power,  still,  that  many 
readers  will  think  the  same  moral,  and  the  same  colouring, 
might  have  been  given  to  characters  acting  under  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  life,” — which  is  quite  true  ;  and  the  author  himself 
confesses  that  it  is  so ;  but  he  “  had  agreed  to  write  a  su- 
|)ernatural  tale.”  The  ncc  deus  rntennt  is  thus  intrepidly  vio¬ 
lated — but  it  is  well ;  for  if  there  had  been  in  his  story  a  single 
knot  which  it  was  beyond  the  dexterity  of  the  most  inexperieiic- 
ed  boarding-school  miss  to  untie.  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  the  man  to 
Itave  called  down  a  divinity  adequate  to  its  solution. 

This  story,  which  begins  w’ith  a  pretty  extended  course  of 
wandering  in  the  Alps— of  which  the  ground  has  been  so  duly 
trodden,  and  the  region  so  thickly  peopled  by  the  com- 
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mon  scribblers  of  romance— ends  with  the  attractive  spectacle  of 
a  double  incest  consummated  at  Mittau— this  being  the  delicate 
sort  of  interest  which  the  students  of  strong  emotion  love  to  ex¬ 
cite. — The  mother  of  the  hero  Ernestus  ^rchtold,  arrives,  it 
matters  not  when,  at  the  villas  of  Beatenberg,  on  the  lake  of 
Thun,  accompanied  by  an  aged  man,  bleeding  from  his  wounds, 
whom  she  carefully,  but  ineffectually  tends;  and  soon  after  his 
death,  she  herself  expires  in  giving  birth  to  Berchtold  and  his 
sister  Julia.  The  unfriended  innocents  devolve,  of  course,  as  a 
legacy  on  the  worthy  pastor  of  the  parish,  by  whom  they  are 
adopted,  and  who  sdterwards  explains  to  them  the  fate  of  their 
mother,  over  whose  grave  they  hold  many  mysterious  musings. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Alps  makes  Berchtold  a  hunter,  of  course— 
and  has  also  tempted  Dr.  Polidori  to  indulge  in  much  bad  de- 
scripuoD  and  silly  bombastic  reflections.  ‘The  French,  in  the 
mean  time,  opportunely  invade  Switzerland ;  and  instantly  the 
author  overwhelms  us  with  the  novel  details  of  partizan  war¬ 
fare — surprises,  military  tribunals,  dungeons,  moonlight  deli-' 
verances  by  means  of  impossible  excavations,  and  convenient 
boats,— mysteriously  chained  to  the  sides  of  lakes.  In  one  of 
his  excursions  in  the  Wengern  Alps,  Berchtold  meets  an  a^d 
man,  accompanied  by  a  young  female,  whose  appearance  mi^es 
so  strange  an  impression  on  him,  and  is  so  incoherently  described, 
that  we  really  did  not  know  for  some  time  whether  we  had  been 
introduced  to  a  bona  fide  human  creature,  or  to  one  of  Dr.  Poli- 
deri’s  “  superior  agencies.'”  This  delightful  vision,  however,  finds 
a  voice  to  address  the  intrepid  hunter  ;  and  to  reproach  him  with 
his  supineness,  while  Switzerland  was  struggling  with  her  fate. 
Such  a  monitor  could  not  of  course  be  disobeyed :  Berchtold  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  rendezvous  of  Swiss  patriotism — assumes  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  peasantry  of  his  native  parish — performs  at  least  the 
ordinaiy  quantum  of  heroic  exploit — sees  Swiss  valour  extin¬ 
guished  by  French  discipline — and  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  a 
servant,  finds  himself  safely  immured  in  the  deepest  cell  of  a  state 

Erison,  many  fathoms  beneath  the  waters  of  the  surrounding 
ike.  But  neither  nature  nor  art  can  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the 
wonder-working  fancy  of  a  romance  writer.  A  file  and  a  knife 
presented  to  him  by  a  child,  and  a  boat  stationed  by  invisible 
hands,  enable  Berchtold  to  triumph  over  the  terrors  of  his  state 
prison — to  pierce  the  solid  rock,  and  pass  the  envious  waters. 
He  again  reaches  his  native  village — but  only  to  witness  the  last 
solemn  rites  performed  over  his  adopted  father,-  and  to  find  himself 
and  his  sdster  rendered  orphans  in  the  world.  Fortune,  how'cver, 
again  interposes  in  his  behalf.  Count  Fiblierto  ]>uni,  an  Italian 
nobleman  of  splendid  fortune,  had  a  sun,  Olivieri,  who,  in  the 
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enthusiaun  of  youthful  courage,  had  Imrne  a  distin^ished  part 
in  Switzerl{tnd'’8  unequal  struggle — had  fought  side  hy  »de  with 
Berchtold->-and  had  more  than  once  owed  his  life  to  the  enter, 
prise  and  valpur  his  companion.  The  grateful  father  resolves 
to  supply  the  pl^e  of  the  deceased  pastor  to  the  orphans ; — they 
remove  to  Milan,  and  share  the  splendours  of  his  palace ;  and 
Bercbtold  is  delight^  to  recognize  in  Jl^uisa, — the  daughter  jf 
Doni,  and  the  sister  of  his  mend,-r-the  beaudful  vision  of  the 
Wengern  Alps,  which  had  never  faded  from  his  memory,  amid 
aU  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Bpt  it  is  here  his  deeper  sorrows 
begin.  Olivieri,  thoughtless  and  unprincipled,  runs  the  full  ca¬ 
reer  of  vice->seduces  Berchtold  into  the  abysses  of  gambling, 
and  contrives,  in  the  interim,  to  accomplish  a  yet  more  fatal  se¬ 
duction — that  of  Juli^^  whom  he  deserts,  of  course,  in  her  shame, 
aud  leaves  to  die  in  a  hovel.  Then  he  joins  a  gang  of  banditd ; 
is  seized,  and  about  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes,  when  the 
forgiving  hero  of  this  well-constructed  tale  undertakes,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  elder  Doni,  a  mission  to  save  the  life  of  his  sis¬ 
ter's  destroyer, — and  miraculously  succeeds.  Berchtold  is  at  last 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Louisa ;  but  it  is  only  to  s^  her  die 
qf  a  disease,  which  deferred  hope  and  the  errors  of  her  lover 
had  implanted  in  her  frame.  Before  this  fatal  event,  an  ac- 
<;ident  occurred,  which  led  to  the  terrible  development  upon 
which  the  story  hinges.  Berchtold  had  brought  out  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  mysterious  mother,  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  the 
father  of  his  Louisa ;  and  Doni,  on  seeing  it,  is  struck  with  des- 
pair — buries  himself  in  his  chamber,  and  soon  after  dies, — having 
hrst  put  into  the  hands  of  Berchtold,  a  paper  narrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life,  and  revealing  his  fatal  secret. 

Doni, it  seems,  had  in  his  youth  become  passionately  attached  to 
a  lady,  whose  affections  were  previously  engaged.  He  abandoned 
Italy,  and  proceeded  to  the  east  in  quest  of  mercantile  adventure 
apd  riches;  became  acquainted  with  the  individual  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  affections  of  his  mistress ;  joined  with  him  in  specula¬ 
tions  which  brought  ruin  upon  both  ;  was  robbed  by  Arabs  in 
an  encounter  in  which  his  rival  was  severely  wound^,  and  left 
on  the  field ;  saved  from  the  sword  of  the  marauders  an  aged 
fellow-traveller,  who  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  intercourse 
with  a  demon,  which  he  had  the  power  of  summoning  at  any 
time  to  supply  him  with  unbound^  riches,  upon  the  single  con¬ 
dition  that  some  dreadful  domestic  calamity  should  be  the  penalty 
of  each  conjuration.  Doni  closes  with  the  terms  of  the  old  man, 
^nd  his  familiar  sjurit-; — becomes  suddenly  and  immensely  rich- 
returns  to  Italy  elated  with  the  prospect  of  guning  his  mistress; 
— and  for  this  purpose  fabricates  a  nefarious  story  of  the  actual 
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death  of  hia  rival — and  'snccewls  in  his  object.  But' the  dead 
man,  as  might  have  been  expected,  reappears,  and  has  an  inter* 
vie”'  with  Matilda — that  is  the  lady’s  name — of  which  Doni  gets 
iriijlligence,  and  becomes  frantic.  This  abused  woman,  unable 
to  bear  the  presence  of  a  man  by  whom  she  had  been  undone, 
resolves  to  quit  Milan  in  the  company  of  her  father.  Doni  pur¬ 
suing  and  overtaking  the  fugitives — and,  mistaking  his  wife’s 
companion  for  his  own  rival,  fires  into  the  carriage — mortally 
wounds  the  old  man— and  thus  dispatches  the  bleeding  and  dy¬ 
ing  i)arty  to  the  villas  of  Beatenberg,  where  they  are  found  at 
the  ixjginning  of  the  i)ook.  The  sight  of  Matilda’s  picture  re¬ 
veals  to  him  the  horrors  which  his  guilt  had  wrought  among 
his  children  ;  the  double  incest  of  Olivieri  and  Julia,  BerchtoUl 
and  Louisa; — and  the  author,  with  tragic  gracefulness,  thus 
di^x)scs  of  his  characters  one  after  another  by  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  villain  Olivieri,  whose  fate  is  left  untold — and 
of  the  forlorn  hero  of  the  tale,  who  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story 
with  appropriate  anguish. 

Such  is  this  silly  tale,  of  which  the  disjecta  membra  lie  scat¬ 
tered  over  any  circulating  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  which 
assuredly  stoocl  in  no  need  of  that  “  superior  agency”  which 
Dr.  Polidori  imagines  he  has  a  talent  for  managing,  but  which 
is  far,  very  far  indeed,  beyond  his  pitch.  As  this  very  stupid 
work  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  express  view  of  deve¬ 
loping  this  peculiarity  in  the  Dr.’s  ^nius,  it  is  proper  that  the 
reader  should  see  what  sort  of  thing  it  is — and  duly  admire  the 
presumption  of  this  exceedingly  common-place  person.  We 
believe  the  following  passages  contain  all  the  “  superior  agency” 
which  the  Dr.’s  “  aCTeement”  to  write  a  tale,  that  does  not 
allow  of  a  completely  every  day  narrative”  has  been  able  to 
produce. 

Berchtold  and  his  sister  walk  one  evening  in  the  garden. 
They  meet  the  Count — and  here  is  what  they  sec ; 

The  spreading  clematis  of  the  bower  hid  us  completely  from  the  path 
near  us,  wnile  its  open  leaves  allowed  us  to  see  distinctly  all  that  passed  in 
the  avenue.  There  was  a  wall  of  cypress  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
travel  walk,  fully  exposed  at  this  moment  to  the  sun’s  rays.  I  saw  at  last 
approaching  from  the  bottom,  the  Count  our  protector ;  he  seemed  in  ear¬ 
nest  conversation  witli  some  one,  but  I  could  perceive  no  one  near  him :  yet 
his  lips  and  hands  certainly  moved  as  if  he  spoke.  As  be  gradually  ap- 

troached,  I  could  even  distii^ish  sounds.  I  motioned  Julia  to  observe 
im  ;  she  did  so  and  soon  pointed  to  the  hedge.  I  could  not  at  first  see  to 
what  she  directed  my  attention ;  but  at  last  I  perceived  the  outline  of  a  fi¬ 
gure,  through  the  shape  of  whose  body  the  very  leaves  were  visible  ;  some¬ 
thing  in  the  manner  that  I  have  seen  in  the  summer,  a  current  of  heated 
air,  accurately  defined  by  the  wavering  outline  of  the  things  between  which 
and  our  sight  it  stands,  only  that  this  was  even  more  sensible  to  vision.  I 
could  not  mstinguish  its  voice,  but  I  at  last  caught  some  of  the  words  of 
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Doni.  I  had  hardly  time  to  make  these  observations,  when  the  Count 
seemed  to  start,*  and  the  figured  vapour  went 
"  We  did  not  move;  we  for  some  time  seemed  rooted  to  our  seats;  at 
last  Doni  disappeared  amidst  the  trees,  and  we  looked  at  each  other.  It 
was  then  true  what  we  heard  at  the  lake  of  Thun,  our  protector  had  com¬ 
munication  with  a  spirit  My  sister  seized  the  subject  of  conversation  with 
avidity.  We  related  to  one  another  several  slijght  circumstances,  which 
had  come  to  our  knowledge,  many  incidents  which  we  could  not  explain. 
The  reluctance  of  the  servants  to  approach  the  chambers  of  the  Count  all 

Pressed  upon  our  minds.  The  immense  wealth,  which  seemed  inexhausti- 
le,  must,  it  appeared  to  us,  be  connected  with  this  untenanting  spirit.  We 
resolved  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  we  ha^  just  witness^  to  any  one. 
But  it  was  not  cflaced  from  our  own  memory.  We  returned  to  the  house 
and  saw  our  protector  there  as  usxud,  but  his  face  was,  or  I  imagined  it  to 
be,  pale ;  his  eyes  wandered,  and  then  seemed  to  fix  their  angry  glance 
at  times  upon  us ;  but  whether  this  were  ima^ation  or  reality,  I  could 
not  decide.  I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  the  thoughts  of  having  seen 
an  unemboflied  being,  the  tales  of  my  foster-mother,  of  power,  of  wealth, 
arising  from  the  communication  with  beings  of  another  world,  arose  before 
me.  Obtaining  such  a  power,  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  learn  the  things  hid¬ 
den  in  the  earth’s  deepest  recesses,  the  ocean’s  depUi ;  1  even  thought,  that 
by  such  a  power,  I  might  tear  away  the  veil  which  the  first  Cause  has 
thrown  over  itself.  Nor  did  these  visions  disappear  with  the  morning’s 
light,  they  were  as  distinct  in  the  sun’s  brightness,  as  in  the  night’s  obscu¬ 
rity.  I  arose  determined  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  the  Count.  He  met 
me  with  an  affectionate  embrace ;  I  took  his  hand,  had  the  words  upon  my 
lips,  when,  meeting  his  eye,  1  saw  expressed  therein  such  anxious  fear,  such 
meaning,  that  the  words  fell  into  inarticulate  sounds ;  instantly  his  eye  was 
as  usual ;  nothing  but  brilliancy  was  there.  We  went  tt^uier  to  fetch 
Louisa  from  her  apartment,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast  table.” 

Julio,  desirous  of  piercing  the  mysterious  secret,  watches  anxi¬ 
ously  the  movements  of  the  Count. 

"  Determined  to  learn  the  spell  which  could  raise  a  transparent,  idl-pcr- 
vading  being,  she  resolved  to  watch,  without  remission,  the  conduct  of  the 
Count ;  she  learnt  nothing  for  some  time.  He  apparently  differed  in  no 
habit  from  the  others  around.  But  the  impression  in  her  mind  was  not 
effaced ;  at  last  it  appeared  to  her  that  u^n  certain  days,  the  Count  never 
touched  animal  food,  and  she  found  by  observation  that  this  happened  on 
every  combination  of  seven  in  the  days  of  the  month.  Upon  inquiry  amongst 
the  sen'ants,  she  found  that  upon  the  morning  pf  those  days,  the  room  of 
Doni  was  always  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  she  herself  remarked,  that 
upon  the  evening  preceding,  he  seemed  always  more  anxious,  and  the  day 
after  more  fatigu^  than  usual. 

“  Julia  resolved  to  watch  the  Count  upon  the  next  seventh  night ;  she 
found^  that  it  was  possible  to  look  into  his  room  through  the  wainscot  of  a 
closet  for  wood  that  o])ened  into  the  passage  leading  to  his  apartment  The 
night  came,  meat  had  been  avoided,  all  were  gone  to  their  rooms,  only  the 
footsteps  of  the  domestics  arran(png  every  thing  for  rest,  sounded  on  her 
ear ;  she  described  herself  as  having  listened  apparently  for  hours,  though 
only  minutes  elapsed,  while  these  sounds  continued.  At  last,  all  was  si¬ 
lent  ;  she  said,  tnat  not  even  the  vine  leaves  overspreading  her  casement 
were  heard  to  rustle ;  for  every  breeze  was  hushed,  all  was  so  quiet,  that 
the  ear  seemed  to  feel  as  it  were  the  silence.  She  was  awed,  her  heart  beat 
quick,  she  held  her  breath ;  at  that  moment  she  thought  a  slow  step  sounded 
^Dg  the  corridor ;  alarmed  she  knew  pot  why,  she  seized  her  lamp,  and 
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wu  upon  the  point  of  rushing  out,  when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  fi¬ 
gure  clad  in  a  white  robe  entered ;  its  dark  black  eye  was  fixed ;  its  grey 
locks  seemed  as  if  no  breath  of  air  could  move  their  weight ;  no  sign  of 
life,  save  the  moving  feet  belonged  to  it,  for  the  face  was  ^e,  the  lips 
blueish.  It  approached  with  an  unvarying  step ;  it  was  Doni !  its  hand 
took  her’s  within  its  cold  grasp,  its  eye  shone,  as  if  a  tear  had  passetl  over 
it,  its  lips  quivered  as  if  it  wished  to  speak,  or  thought  it  spoke.  She  stood 
8^1,  motionless ;  while  it  approached,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  strength  for 
any  thing,  but  when  it  turned  to  go,  the  lamp  fell  from  her  band,  and  she 
fell  upon  the  floor.  It  was  mom,  ere  her  wudered  senses  return^,  it  was 
too  late.  Doni  never  noticed  in  any  way  the  event  of  that  night.  She  was 
bewildered,  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  it  seemed  from  his  unchanged 
conduct  towards  her,  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  event.  Yet  she  as¬ 
serted  that  she  could  not  have  mistaken  the  features  of  him  who  had  vi¬ 
sited  her  in  that  awful  manner ;  her  imagination  laboured,  her  judgment 
laid  down  the  balance  and  became  as  dead.  Her  phantasy  paint^  to  her 
mind  pictures  of  splendour  and  of  power,  more  brilliant  tnan  those  of  the 
Arab  tale-teller,  or  God  creating  Bramin.  But  more  than  all,  it  repre- 

Itresented  to  her  the  means  of  ensuring  Olivieri's  love,  which  she  could  no 
onger  flatter  herself  she  possessed ;  he  had  not  seen  her,  but  for  a  moment, 
since  she  had  left  Milan  dishonounnl,  and  then  it  was  but  to  laugh  at  her 
feaiS,  which  site  was  but  too  conscious  were  not  in  vain. 

"  Day  followed  day  towanls  the  seventh.  At  times  she  caught  Doni's 
eye  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  it  sought  to  read  her  mind ;  but  she  thought  this 
might  be  imagination,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  intentions  were  divined, 
and  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  could  not  be  opposed,  else  why 
this  silence.^  The  fatal  night  came.  Julia,  determined  to  brave  every 
tiling,  went  down  that  evening,  which  she  had  not  lately  done,  to  supper. 
Her  agitation  was  great,  but  she  forced  herself  to  conceal  it.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  the  Count’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her’s,  yet  she  dared  not  to  look  up 
and  meet  his.  She  rose  to  depart,  he  came  to  her  to  say  good  night,  his 
voice  failcil  him,  his  hand  shook.  She  retired  to  her  room ;  she  determin¬ 
ed,  frightened  by  the  awful  silence  of  her  protector,  to  give  up  her  intention. 
She  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  but  sleep  abandoned  her,  or  if  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  came,  it  presented  such  brilliant  visions  to  her  eye,  that  nothing  mor¬ 
tal  was  to  be  compared  to  it.  She  seemed  to  have  spirits  instead  of  pages  to 
attend  her,  genii  instead  of  servants.  It  seemed  as  if  at  their  bidding  the 
very  earth  would  heave  and  show  within  its  entrails,  all  its  richest  treasures. 
Olivieri  appeared  jmned  with  her  in  this  state  of  power.  She  roused  her¬ 
self.  The  dock  with  its  solemn  peal  seemed  trembling  to  intrude  upon  the 
solemn  night  One  might  have  thought  nature  were  oead,  for  not  even  the 
owl  shriekctl,  and  the  ^rkness  and  nocturnal  sleep  that  weighed  on  the 
earth,  seemed  no  longer  the  type  of  the  eternal  rest  of  the  world,  but  its  ful¬ 
filment,  all  appeared  sunk  into  such  undisturbed  repose.  J ulia  alone  seemed 
Irving,  she  looked  in  the  creation  like  the  Arab  in  the  sandy  plain,  animate 
amidst  inanimation,  organized  amidst  unorganizetl  matter.  Even  she  must 
have  appeared  as  if  she  were  some  spirit  of  another  more  restless  sphere,  for 
her  hurryitag  glance,  the  fearful  resolution  breathing  in  her  face,  must  have 
made  her  bear  the  stamp  of  something  more  than  mortality.  She  seized 
her  lamp,  started,  then  advanced,  and  laughcil  with  that  laugh  which  plays 
upon  the  lips,  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  through  violence  of  feeling. 

“  At  last  slie  reached  the  gallery  of  her  protector’s  room  ;  she  opened 
with  a  trembling  hand^  the  door  of  the  a^oining  closet,  and  entered.  The 
dread  silence  still  continued,  it  was  only  broken  by  the  loud  breathing  of 
her  heaving  bosom.  She  sat  down  upon  the  pile  ol  wood  in  the  comer  of 
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the  closet  6he  could  not  And  courage  to  pursue  her  undertaking ;  at  last 
a  deep  groan  made  her  start ;  terrified  she  leant  against  the  wall  ;  as  sIk 
gradually  recovered  herself,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  through  a  cre¬ 
vice  that  opened  to  her  sight  the  Count’s  room.  I  could  not  learn  what 
she  saw :  she  however  informed  me  that  she  discovered  the  means  of  raising 
a  superior  being ;  but  that,  startled  at  his  appearance,  she  had  sunk  to  the 
ground.  She  found  herself,  when  recovered,  upon  her  bed,  but  no  one  was 
near  her.  She  determined  to  put  her  power  into  effect  the  ensuing  night. 
She  would  not  join  the  family  at  breakfast,  but  remained  in  her  room  all 
day.  She  did  attempt  to  raise  a  spirit,  but  what  was  her  horror,  when  the 
wsdls  of  her  apartment  echoed  but  scoffs  and  mockings,  they  seemed  to  say 
that  she  needed  not  a  greater  price  than  the  gratification  of  her  passions, 
and  that  they  would  not  give  her  more ;  that  she  was  theirs  already,  and 
that  to  command  them  could  only  be  obtained  by  one  not  already  damned. 
Unappalleil,  she  repeated  her  call,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  all  sunk  to  quiet.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  fatal  secret  was  first  imparted  to 
tlio  Count,  by  the  old  Armenian  whose  life  he  had  saved, — at 
least  prolonged—is  thus  described. 

Rve  days  elapsed,  at  last  the  sixth  was  passing,  and  his  strength  was 
evidently  rapidly  failing,  his  breath  became  hurried,  and  his  eyes  bt^n  to 
take  that  lustre,  which  seems  to  be  the  last  exertion  of  the  departing  soul ; 
lie  then  spoke,  *  I  wished,'  he  said,  ‘  that  my  life  had  been  spared  but  a 
short  time  longer,  I  could  then  have  bestowed  wealth  upon  you,  without 
the  conditions  that  may  now  startle  you.  Know,  but  how  oare  I  tell  it  ? 
you  may  look  upon  me  with  horror,  and  while  1  am  wishing  to  bless  you, 
may  turn  away  from  me.  I  have  a  power  that  is  supposed  to  bring  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty  upon  it ;  I  can, — I  have  the  power  of  raising  a  spirit 
from  the  vast  abyss,  and  make  him  la^  at  my  feet,  tne  infinite  wealth  enclo¬ 
sed  within  the  earth’s  recesses.  But  if  you  would  listen  to  one  aged,  who 
lias  borne  this  blasting  power  from  early  youth,  you  would  refuse  the  dan¬ 
gerous  gift.  For  there  is  a  condition  necessarily  bound  to  that  power, 
which  will  undoubtedly  quell  your  ardent  longing  even  for  riches.*  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  addres^  me  thus,  Matilda  and  wealth  connected  rose  to 
my  imagination.  I  pressed  him  to  explain  himself.  He  did.  lie  told  me 
that  cither  I  could  only  call  for  a  certain  sum  at  a  time,  and  that  at  each 
time,  some  human  domestic  infliction,  worse  than  die  preceding,  would  fall 
upon  me,  or  that,  I  at  once,  could  gain  unlimited  power,  and  constant  do¬ 
mestic  prosperity,  on  the  comlition  of  giving  myself  up  for  ever  to  the  will 
of  a  malignant  being.  He  bad  chosen  the  first,  had  called  but  once  for  the 
exertion  of  the  demon's  power,  but  his  happiness  had  been  withered  by  that 
once.  I  did  not  hesitate,  1  laughed  in  my  own  mind  at  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  I  had  lived  only  in  Italy,  and  in  the  East,  1  begged  of  him  to  disclose 
Ids  secret ;  he  did.  I  bound  myself  to  the  first  condition. 

“  I  impatiently  rose,  I  left  the  old  man  upon  his  dying  couch,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  my  own  tent.  I  raised  the  spirit,  his  hideous  form  might  have 
appalled  a  stronger  heart  than  mine.  I  trembled,  but  his  mocking  laugh 
suixlucd  my  fears,  and  bending  my  knee,  I  acknowledged  him  as  my  supe¬ 
rior  through  life.  I  cannot  describe  the  scene,  1  could  not  without  record¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  spells  by  which  I  raised  this  monster,  and  he  has  but 
too  fully  proved  his  power  for  me  to  be  willing  to  put  the  least  clue  into 
the  hamis  of  any  one  which  might  bring  the  curse  1  have  felt  upon  him.” 

And  this  is  the  actual  compa-ss  of  Dr.  Polidorj^'s  magic,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  very  common  occurrence,  of  a  villain  entailing  disgrace 
upon  himself,  and  bringing  destruction  on  his  offspring. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fantastic  descriptions,  and 
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bad  rhetoric  of  tliis  author—and  were  it  worth  while,  wo  could 
select  para^aphs  without  number  in  proof  of  our  asserUon,>>- 
but  the  task  would  be  an  unprofitable  one. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  has,  we  confess,  left  a  painful  ini- 

Eression  on  our  minds  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vice  of  scrib- 
ling  is  carried  in  this  our  age— mingled  too  with  a  reasonable 
share  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  seduced  by  the  glare  of 
literary  reputation,  from  the  honest  beaten  paths  of  lifc-^nd 
whom  it  were  real  mercy  to  chastise  in  their  wanderings,  if  any 
chastisement  could  reclaim  them.  When  we  say  this,  we  are 
not  forgetful  of  Swift’s  ingenious  story  of  the  mountebank  in 
Leicester  Fields,  and  the  corpulent  individual  who — while  he 
occupied  with  his  own  person  tiie  space  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  his  neighbour — was  the  most  vehement  to  complain  of  en¬ 
croachment.  Wc  remember  that  we  ourselves  render  no  illi¬ 
beral  contribution  to  the  general  mass  of  printed  intelligence 
^but  our  walk  is  less  ambitious,  and  we  should  hope  rather 
more  useful,  than  that  of  persons  who  essay  to  climb  the  heaven 
of  invention,  and,  like  the  author  before  us,  tumble  down 
with  such  melancholy  and  hideous  ruin.  It  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing,  that  while  so  many  majestic  spirits  occupy  the  summits 
of  the  temple  of  fame,  there  should  be  found  persons  like  tlie 
present,  so  presumptuous  as  to  knock  their  addle  pates  against 
Its  base.  The  alternate  pangs  of  difficult  delivery  and  swift- 
aoming  disappointment,  which  they  are  fated  to  endure,  render 
this  class  of  persons  the  objects  oi  the  most  sincere  comutiscra< 
tion.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  alone  can  realize  a  Df.  Polidori  in 
the  agony  of  his  supernatural  parturitions,  or  the  alternate 
anguidi  oi  deploring  his  still-bom  progeny. 

He  gnawed  hia  pen,  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought — a  vast  profound,  , 

Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 

Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair/ 

Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 

Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play ; 

Nonsense  precroitate,  like  running  le^. 

That  slipped  thro*  cracks,  and  zig-zags  of  the  head. 

All  that  on  folly,  frenzy  could  b^t. 

Fruits  of  dull  lu»t,  and  sooterkins  of  wit 
And  for  what  reason  is  all  this  folly  acted  by  a  plain  ,  dull 
man,  vainly  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  own  native  sphere  ? 
Why,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  raking  together  the  sweepings 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  and  circulating  libraries — of  delighting 
and  improving  the  world,  by  the  delicate  exhibition  of  a  partie 
qnarrie  of  incest — and  of  nicknaming  a  stupad  story,  the  mo* 
dem  (Edipus,  only  we  suppose  because  Mr^  Shelly  has  chosen 
to  dcagnate  one  of  hia  reveries  the  modem  Prometheus. 
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Art.  VIII. — Poathumoue  Lettere  from  various  celebrated  Men ; 
addressed  to  Frauds  Colman^  and  George  Caiman  the  elder ; 
with  Annotations  and  occasional  Remarks.  By  Gkorgr  Col> 
MAN  the  Younger.  Exclusive  of  the  Letters  y  are,  an  Expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Motives  ofWdliam  Pidteneify  ( afterwards  Earl 
of  Bothy )  for  his  acceptance  of  a  Peerage ;  and  Papers  tend¬ 
ing  to  elucidate  the  Question  relative  to  the  proportional  shares 
of  Authorship  to  be  attributed  to  the  Elder  ■  Colman  and  Gar-, 
ricky  tn  the  Comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marfage.  London, 
Cfulell  &  Davies,  1820.  Pp.  869.  4to. 

Xjkttzrs  from  celebrated  men,  addressed  to  any  body,  natu¬ 
rally  excite  a  feeling  of  curiosity  in  all  who  know  their  origin ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  posthumous  appearance  considerably 
heightens  its  intensity,  by  affording  cither  confirmation  or  re¬ 
futation  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  the 
characters  of  the  writers.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  calculated, 
that  a  work  which  entirely  or  chiefly  consists  of  such  produc¬ 
tions  will  generally  find  readers,  if  not  purchasers ;  and  there 
ean  hardly  ever,  therefore,  be  wanting  cm  temptation  to  vio¬ 
late  the  sacredness  of  private  correspondence,  by  laying  open 
to  the  world,  materials  which  had  never  been  intended  to  meet 
any  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were 
confidentially  directed.  So  perfectly  obvious,  indeed,  is  this 
temptation,  that  in  the  minds  of  most  men  a  presumption  of  its 
existence  and  its  operation  will  readily  rise  up  against  the  per¬ 
son  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  such  publication  rests,  which 
can  be  obviated  only  by  his  successfully  adducing  very  different 
objects  and  motives,  in  the  way  of  necessity,  to  explain  his  ha- 
zi^ous  obtrusion.  Whetlier  these  can  ever  thoroughly  justify 
so  sacrilegious  an  act,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  determine,  if  so 
very  delicate  a  question  may  be  determined  without  reference  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  each  case  of  the  kind ;  but  sure  we 
are,  that  the  vanity  which  gratifies  itself  by  so  obnoxious  a  mode 
•f  demonstrating  connexion  with  departed  genius  can  have  no 
such  redeeming  quality.  Happily,  the  editor  before  us  stands 
clear  of  both  these  imputations.  In  the  first  place,  the  posribi- 
Uty  of  profit,  arising  from  such  an  extraordinary  collection  as  he 
has  here  presented,  could  scarcely,  we  should  ima^ne,  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  the  most  cupidinous  fancy  of  the  most  needy  in¬ 
dividual,  who  had  common  sense  enough  to  calculate  the  plainest 
probabilities ;  and,  secondlyy  it  is  quite  unlikely,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
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and  his  admiration  of  the  celebrated  character  who  figures  most  in 
the  correspondence,  so  notable  a  personage  as  himself  should  think 
it  requisite  to  enhance  his  importance  by  reminding  the  world  of 
his  descent  from  the  two  former,  or  informing  it  that  he  was  call¬ 
ed  a  pretty  boy,  and  had  been  greatly  noticed  when  he  was  so, 
by  the  latter !  This  favourable  construction  of  ours  will  perhaps 
be  borne  out  to  the  reader’s  satisfaction  by  two  particulars,  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  in  proof.  The  aspect  and 
costly  style  of  the  work, — we  speak  of  its  mechanism,  must  prove 
decisive  against  its  marketableness,  except  to  those  hopeless 
beings  who  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with  ;  and  Mr.  George  Colman,  the  Younger,  has  here  display, 
cd  an  uncommon  degree  of  philosophical  humility,  in  actually 
omitting  much  of  Garrick’s  good-natured'  or  artful  allusions  to 
his  juvenile  amiableness  and  engaging  qualities.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence,  then,  of  both  covetousness  and  vanity  on  the  part  of  its  edi¬ 
tor,  we  confess  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  this  work ;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  himself,  in 
place  of  suggesting  any  plausible  idea  on  the  subject,  has  in¬ 
advertently  advanced  a  very  good  argument  why  few  or  none  of 
these  posthumous  letters  should  have  been  dragged  from  their 
retreat,  unless,  as  relics,  for  the  occasional  gratification  of  private 
curiosity,  or,  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  from  their  nature,  in 
the  event  of  some  fair  inquiry  that  could  be  essentially  promot¬ 
ed  by  an  appeal  to  their  contents. 

“  l^me  of  the  letters  from  celebrated  men,  in  this  collection,"  says  he  in 
his  preface,  possess  little  further  interest  than  that  of  having  bem  writ¬ 
ten  by  them ;  but  the  epistolary  small-talk  of  distinguished  persons,  or  a 
specimen  of  their  familiar  style,  or  a  note  from  them  of  the  most  trivial 
description,  are  interesting  to  perhaps  nine  readers  out  of  ten :  and  if  this 
be  admitted,  it  is  trusted  that  no  very  grave  censure  will  fall  upon  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  prints  their  tittle-tattle— tptO'ndeA  it  be  not  that  dross  from  the  ore  of 
a  superior  mind,  which,  (as  in  too  many  instances,  such  as  in  the  works  of 
f^win,)  the  author  never  intended  to  expose,  and  never  should  have  been  expose 
ed  to  public  inspection." 

Now  this  IS  precisely  the  condemnation  we  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  publication  of  nine-tenths  of  the  letters  before  us, 
and  there  is  an  additional  and  very  heavy  aggravation, — most^of 
them  relating  to  matters  so  entirely  personal  to  the  parties,  or  so 
confined  to  topics  of  the  most  Aceting  and  really  insignificant 
nature,  that,  ior  our  own  part,  we  cannot  believe  there  are  ten 
men  living  out  of  bedlam  who  would  concur  in  the  slightest  feel¬ 
ing  of  anxiety  to  have  more  than  the  remaining  fraction  exemp¬ 
ted  from  the  flames.  Tittle-tattle  we  could  have  borne,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  such  men  as  Garrick  and  the  Colmans ;  and  we 
suspect  we  should  readily  enough  have  passed  over  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  being  given  at  all,  provided  it  bad,  in  kind  and  quan- 
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tity,  been  sufficient  to  amusfe  Us.  But  the  misery  of  thib  work  is, 
that,  with  some  very  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  it  is  dull 
in  the  extreme ;  and  that,  whether  amusement  or  information  be 
the  object,  it  is  quite  incapable  of  rewarding  the  perusal.  Such  a 
mass  of  rubbish,  we  verily  believe,  was  never  before  redeemed 
from  the  trunk-maker  or  pastry-cook  to  be  ennobled  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  compositor.  But  as  the  proofs  of  this  assertion 
would  ipso  facto  be  not  a  little  annoying  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
spare  their  feelings,  and,  afWr  very  briefly  specifying  the  con¬ 
tents  of  tlie  work,  proceed  to  select  from  it  a  few  passages,  which 
may  bo  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  apotheosis. 

The  letters  may  be  thus  arranged.  1st,  Those  addressed  hy 
various  individuals,  to  Mr.  Fraheis  Colman,  grandfather  of  Mr. 
George  Colman,  the  Younger,  during  his  residence  abroad 
as  minister  from  our  court  to  tliat  of  Tuscany.  2dly,  Those  of 
William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  to  George  Colman, 
the  Elder,  and  father  of  the  editor.  3dly,  Those  on  miscella¬ 
neous  subjects,  to  the  same  gentleman,  from  six  different  iiidivi. 
duals,  viz.  the  noted  John  Wiikes;  a  Mr.  R.  Shepherd,  of  whom 
we  happen  to  know  nothing ;  Christopher  Smart,  the  poet,  whose 
distressing  I’tfe  and  death  are  recorded  oy  Dr.  Johnson :  Voltaire; 
Charles  Lee,  of  American  republican  fame ;  and  the  estimable 
Cowper.  4thly,  Those  also  to  the  elder  Colman,  but  enUrely 
relative  to  his  translations  of  Terence's  comedies,  and  Horaces 
Art  of  Poetry.  5thly,  Those  to  the  satne^  on  theatrical  subjects. 
Gthly  and  lastly,  Those  to  him  from  Mr.  Garrick. 

Of  the  first  class,  connsting  in  all  of  17,  there  are  five  by  Pul- 
tency ;  and  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  reckoned  as  on  the  whole 
of  some  importance ;  though  this  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  we 
do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  them. 
We  prefer  giving  tram  this  cIms  letter  from  the  Edrl  of  Essex ; 
and  this  we  do,  we  confess,  because  we  happen  to  join  with  the 
editor  in  opinion  respecting  its  value,  as  stated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  note.  But  here  we  ought  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  Mr. 
Colman  professes  to  have  copied  the  roannscripts  faithfully,  and 
that,  as  many  of  the  early  epistles  are  accordingly  printed  ad 
lUeramy  certain  imperfections  of  composition  in  them  are  abun¬ 
dantly  manifest. 

"  My  dearColiiian, 

**  As  the  fbnnal  letter  *  is  now  over,  gite  me  letve  to  write  to  ^ou  as  flrora 
SB  Old  freiml,  who  is  sorry  he  is  so  near  yOa,  and  can’t  tome  quite  to  I'lorana' 

*  The  fonnal  leller  tmut  have  been  the  official  opening  of  Lord  Kaez's  enneypon- 
denee  (on  his  arrival,  at  Turin)  with  a  dipluuialic  brtiUicT.  'I’hcrc  is  certainly  nutbiiij^ 

**  formal”  in  the  prcKut  worteeu  ;  whkli'  it  an  admirable  tjNXUucii  of  tlic  utter  con. 
wmpt  eviaeod  by  many  mch  of  rank,  in  hit  Lordshrp’t  day,  for  ptd0tiryy  in  Uicii  tiaaiU 
iar  cpistlei. 
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,  to  in*kt  jrou  a  Visit,  I  neednotasore  jooif  yoocomethisway  Ishallbcex- 
treomely  glad  to  see  yoa.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
let  your  Steward  buy  me  a  good  Parpisan  cheese,  and  some  Mortadello’s, 
ft  aend  them  to  this  place,  and  lett  me  raow  how  many  dozen  of  Ftoranceone 
of  your  Chcata  Holds,  &  if  itta  a  good  time  of  Year  to  send  me  some  White 
&  Red ;  y*  White  I  should  be  glad  to  have  of  the  sweet  sort,  and  when  1 
have  your  answer,  I  will  send  you  word  what  Quantity  I  would  have,  and 
you  win  lett  me  know  to  whom  my  Banquer  shall  Pay  the  SlonnV  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  what  Prises  the  marble  Tables  made  at  France 
come  to,  and  v^t  are  the  Common  sises  you  have  of  those  with  Birds  and 
Flowers  in  them.  1  b^  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Colman,  for  giveing 
you  all  this  trouble.  I’^y  my  conmUments  to  Mrs.  Colman,  and  am,  in  a 
great  hurrey,  my  Dear  Sr  Most  faithfully,  yrs. 

Turin,  August,  yvS6,  1732.  Essex. 

Without  farther  comment  on  the  impropriety  of  publishing 
such  a  morceau,  we  shall  merely  asrign  as  an  apology  for  his 
lordship's  apparent  lowliness  of  style,  what  Cowper  says  of  one 
of  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  version  of 
Homer :  **  It  is  difficult  to  kill  a  sheep  with  dignity  in  a  mo> 
dem  language." 

Not  very  dissimilar,  in  substance  and  manner,  is  a  short  epis¬ 
tle  from  the  famous  Bubb  Dodington.  It  is  quite  in  unison  with 
his  predilections  and  habits,  as  described  in  Cumberland's  Me- 
mmrs  of  his  own  Life,  from  which  Mr.  Colman  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : 

Neither  was  be  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipap ;  he  had 
a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  floring  suits,  each  in  itself  a  load  to  the 
waarer,  and  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval  with  his  em- 
bamy  to  Madrid,  and  every  birthdav  hadadded  to  the  stock.  In  doing  this 
he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out  of  countenance,  by  any  va¬ 
riation  in  the  fashions  of  the  new  ;  in  the  mean  time,  his  bulk  and  corpu- 
gave  full  display  to  a  vast  expanse  and  profusion  of  brocade  and  cm- 
broioery,  and  this,  when  set  off  with  an  enormous  tye-periwig  and  deep- 
laoed  ruflks,  gave  the  picture  of  an  ancient  courtier  in  his  gala  habit,  or 
Quin  in  his  stage  dress,*’  &c. 

**  When  he  paid  his  court  at  St.  James’  to  the  present  ^een’  (her  late 
nugesty,)  upon  her  nuptials,  he  approached  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an 
cmbroidereo  suit  of  silk,  with  luac  waistcoat  and  breeches,  the  latter  of 
which,  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down,  forrot  their  duty,  and  broke  loose  from 
their  moorings,  in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly  manner.” 

His  letter  may  now  be  given. 

"  Dear  S^,  London,  the  9,1th  June,  O'S.  1728. 

1  hope  this  will  be  given  you  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Walpole.  I  think  -we 
have  got  your  arrears,  of  which  1  give  you  joy.  You  must  own  but  one 
piece  ^  Italian  silk  sent  to  me,  and  that  is  the  Green  one,  brocaded,  Say  I 
sent  for  one  and  left  the  Choice  to  you ;  as  also  but  one  Box  of  Flowers, 
which  yon  sent  me  for  Mrs.  Colman,  who  I  have  sent  one  to,  and  kept  the 
other.  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  ame 
Ikar  Colman, 

entirely  yours,  Gea  Dodington.” 

The  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  George  Colman  the  El¬ 
der,  the  care  of  whose  education,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
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undertaken  by  his  Lordsliip,  who  had  married  his  aunt,  are 
giren  consecutively.  They  embrace  the  period  of  the  youth’s 
prt^ress,  from  his  being  at  Westminster  school  in  1750,  to  about 
the  year  1704,  when  Colman,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  bar, 
was  decidedly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  drama.  The  ear¬ 
liest  of  them  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the  good  old  advice  to 
pay  attention  to  his  studies,  improve  his  time  and  talents,  and 
fit  himself  for  rising  in  the  world,— not  forgetting  some  pruden¬ 
tial  hints,  that  he  must  rely  on  his  own  exertions,  not  expect  too 
much  assistance  from  his  patron,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  grate¬ 
ful  return  for  the  expenses  which  had  already  been  incurred  in 
his  behalf.  Now  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  w’oll,  in  common 
course  betw'cen  a  guardian  and  his  ward ;  but  really  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  public  will  be  either  edified  or  amused 
by  the  topic.  His  I^ordship’s  counsel  and  style  are  judiciously 
enough  varied  according  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  his  pro¬ 
tege;  and  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  spirit  which  animates  them 
b^mes  not  a  little  more  buoyant  and  jdayful  as  the  youth  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  himself,  whicl.v  is  very 
conformable  to  the  well-known  parsimonioiisness  of  Fulteney. 
The  following  extracts  from  one  of  these  epistles  may  be  held 
very  characteristic,  and  are  better  worth  quoting  than  any  other 
wc  could  find  in  this  second  class. 

“  Dear  Coley, 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  notable  slv- 
cess  at  Oxford,  you  say  you  got  two  Guineas,  by  saving  two  Men  froiw 
hanging.  I  wish  you  was  to  have  two  guineas  a-piece  for  every  Man  in  Ox-' 
ford  that  deserves  to  be  hanged,  and  then  the  University  would  be  of  some 
use  to  you.  At  Worcester  I  doubt  you  will  get  but  little,  but  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  two  or  three  Roguish  Attorneys,  and  they  will  lay  you  in  a  stock  of 
Causes  for  next  Assizes,  when  you  are  to  be  no  longer  at  my  Expense.— In 
the  House  of  Lords  we  had  a  debate  about  bringing  in  Irish  Cattle.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  made  use  of  this  Expression,  {hiatvs  *)  to  the  soldiers. 
Upon  which  some  Wag,  (for  the  house  was  vastly  crowded),  dropped  the  fol- 
ow  ing  Epigram. 

Since  Beef  adds  more  Courage  to  Soldiers  in  Battle, 

1  consent  to  the  bringing  in  Irish  Cattle. 

But  add  then  a  Clatisc  to  the  Bill,  which  annuls 
.  All  free  Importation  of  Irish  bulls.” 

From  the  last  letter  but  one  in  this  division,  we  select  what 
relates  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  day,  the  poet 
Churchill,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  other  parts  of 
this  collection. 

*  Supposed  ta  be,  **  Beef  gives  additional  rouiage  to  the  soldiers,  "—or  word<  to 
that  effect ;  and  tlie,;(Yi^  alluded  to  is  imaging  by  the  editor,  not  improbably,  to  bate 
been  the  writer  bimselt'. 
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“  Dear  Coley,  Sbrtwslmry,  Majf  y'  QV*  1764. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  the  enclosed  poem  in  it,  which  is,  in 
iny  opinion,  the  aeverest  and  the  best  of  all  Ch  Is  works ;  He  has  a  great 
genius,  and  is  an  excellent  poet ;  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  as  tine  lines  as 
erer  were  writ,  and  some  as  low  prosaic  Trash  as  crer  came  from  Grub  street. 
One  may  plainly  see  that  all  his  works,  are  what  the  French  call  pieces  rap* 
pnrtf.  He  has  always  a  vast  number  of  loose  verses,  lying  by  him,  which  he ' 
can  bring  into  any  poem,  that  he  wants  to  enlarge  to  the  price  of  half  a 
crown,  and  so  sticks  them  In,  as  he  wants  them.  I  cannot  however  in  the 
main,  approve  of  such  abominable  abuse.  You  know  1  never  was  famous 
for  great  partiality  to  ministers,  1  am  acquainted  with  very  few  who  are  at 
present  such,  and  1  never  would  be  one  myself,  though  often  offered  it. 
from  these  considerations  you  may  be  sure ;  that  it  is  not  any  fondness  of 
mine  for  great  men,  that  makes  me  dislike  this  poem,  but  really  it  is  so 
scandalously  abusive  and  scurrilous,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least  decency- 
can  approve  such  Billinsgate  stuff,  running  a  muck,  as  Pope  calls  it,  at 
once  upon  all  mankind.” 

The  first  letter  of  the  next  class,  the  miscellaneous,  is  from 
John  Wilkes;  and  though  dated  within  a  year  of  the  above,  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  same  individual— then,  alas  !  no  more.  It  certain¬ 
ly  pourtrays  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  the  writer,  of  which  few 
wlio  regard  his  public  character  would  imagine  him  to  have 
lieen  possessed.  There  is  something  highly  pathetic  in  these  in¬ 
troductory  sentences. 

"  I  had  your  most  friendly  letter  by  Monsieur  de  Bcaiunont,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  before  this  to  write  to  you.  Y our  idea  was  so  closely  joined  with 
that  of  poor  Churchill,  that  for  a  long  time  I  sought  to  avoid  it,  and  though 
it  returned  upon  me  in  my  late  pursuits,  I  could  not  cherish  it  as  I  used  to 
do.  My  mef  began  a  little  to  abate,  when  the  additional  shock  of  Lloyd’s 
*  death  aunost  overset  me.  I  have  try'd  ever  since  by  journeys,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  company,  to  recover  the  even  tone  of  my  mind,  but  1  am  at  times 
more  melancholy  than  it  is  almost  possible  for  you  to  conceive  a  man  of  so 
good  animal  spirits  to  be.” 

Two  letters  from  the  republican  Charles  Lee,  one  of  which 
(the  only  one  in  the  collection,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,)  has 
been  puulished  elsewhere,  arc  curious  enough,  as  exhibiting  the 
frenzy  of  radicalism  in  one  of  its  most  exquisite  states — so  rav- 
ing,  indeed,  that  the  editor  has  thought  proper  to  omit  some  ex¬ 
pressions  in  one  of  thorn,  as  “  replete  with  treason  and  low  abuse, 

disgusting  to  all  but  the  gentry  of  that  school  which  has  truin- 
“  ed  several  of  its  disciples  to  the  gallows.”  We  turn  from  such 
lamentable  virulence  to  the  tenderness  and  delicate  simplicity  of 
the  ever- to-be- loved  Cowper,  to  whose  memory  every  newly-dis¬ 
covered  piece  of  his  inditing  gives  additional  lustre.  Short  as 
it  is,  this  letter  is  a  volume  of  excellencies. 

**  Dear  ('olman, 

“  For  though  we  have  not  had  any  intcrcourFc  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  address  you  by  any  other  style  ;  and  I 
am  the  rather  encouraged  to  the  use  of  that  in  which  I  formerly  addiess- 
v'd  you,  by  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  I  reccive«l  not  long  since  from 
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my  friend  Hill,  who  told  me  that  you  had  enquired  after  me  of  him,  and 
had  said  something  about  an  intention  to  write  to  me.  I  took  pretty  good 
care  that  you  should  not  be  ignorant  of  my  having  commenced  author,  by 
sending  you  my  volume.  The  reason  why  1  did  not  send  you  my  second, 
was  because  you  omitted  to  send  me  your  Art  of  Poetry,  which,  in  a  sple¬ 
netic  mood  I  suppose,  I  construed  into  a  prohibition.  But  Hill’s  subse¬ 
quent  information  has  cured  me  of  that  malady  so  far  as  you  were  concem- 
Once  an  author,  and  always  an  author.  This  you  know,  ray  friend, 
IS  an  axiom,  and  admits  of  no  ^spute.  In  m^  instance,  at  least,  it  is  hkely 
to  hold  good,  for  I  have  more  leisure  than  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  with¬ 
out  writing.  Accordingly,  I  write  every  day,  and  have  every  day  been 
writing  since  I  last  published,  till  at  last  I  have  made  such  a  progress  in  a 
new  translation  of  Homer,  into  blank  verse,  that  I  am  upon  the  point  of 
pubUshing  again.  Hitherto  I  have  given  away  my  copies,  but  having  in¬ 
dulged  myself  in  that  frohe  twice,  I  now  mean  to  try  whether  it  may  not 
prove  equsdly  agreeable  to  get  something  by  the  bargain.  I  come,  there¬ 
fore,  humbly  to  solicit  your  vote  and  interest,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  help 
me  in  the  circulation  of  my  proposals,  for  I  shall  print  by  subscription.  On 
such  occasions,  you  know  a  man  sets  every  wheel  in  motion,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  not  having  a  great  many  wheels  to  move,  I  should 
leave  unattempted  so  important  a  one  as  yourself.  As  soon  as  I  have  your 
permission,  I  shall  order  my  bookseller  to  send  you  some  papers. 

“  The  news  informed  me  of  your  illness,  which  gave  me  true  concern, 
for  time  alone  cannot  efface  the  traces  of  such  a  friendship  as  I  have  felt  for 
you,  no,  nor  even  time  with  distance  to  help  it.  The  news  also  told  me 
that  you  were  better ;  but  to  find  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered,  and  to 
see  it  under  your  own  hand  will  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  one  who  can 
honestly  subscribe  himself  to  this  day  Your  very  affectionate, 

Dec.  27.  85  Wm.  Cowpeb.” 

OIney — Bucks. 

The  letters  of  the  4th  class,  are  generally  encomiastic ;  but, 
■with  some  few  exceptions,  particularly  one  from  Dr.  Matthew 
Guthrie,  physician  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  much  esteemetl  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  well  deserves  the  high  though  qua¬ 
lified  character  given  by  the  editor,  they  seem  more  fitted  I'or  the 
gratification  of  the  individual  whose  literary  labours  they  justly 
commend,  than  deserving  of  public  notice.  Some  of  them  might 
be  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works  to  which  they  relate, 
as  testimonials  of  private  affection — in  the  older  style  of  English 
publications. 

The  5th  class,  comprehending  the  tetters  on  theatrical  sub¬ 
jects,  we  conceive  to  be  decidedly  the  most  worthless.  They  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  communications,  which,  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  alike  unfeeling  and  the  height  of  impudence,  to  have  ob- 
truded  on  the  world.  We  shall  however  make  two  extracts 
from  them,— one  an  entire  letter  from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which 
sufficiently  points  out  the  various  difficulties  he  laboured  under, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  he  met  them  ;  and  the  other,  a  portion 
of  one  from  Charles  Macklin,  which  may  be  allowed  no  small 
weight  in  deciding  against  the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  his 
Uttle  feeling.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of,  at  least,  ms  parental 
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affection.  Mr.  Colman,  the  Elder,  it  may  be  right  to  mention, 
was,  at  the  period  of  these  letters,  a  joint  proprietor,  and  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

•  “  I  entreat  you!  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense  in  which  I  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time.  tVTiatever  objections  you  have  ma«le,  or  shall 
make  to  my  play*  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and  not  argue  about  them. 
To  bring  in  any  new  judges,  either  of  its  merits  or  faults,  I  can  never  sub¬ 
mit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my  other  play+  was  before  Mr. 
Cfarrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Av  hitehead’s  tribunal,  but  I  re¬ 
fused  his  proposal  with  indignation.  1  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as  hard 
treatment  from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  make  up  shortly  ;  by  accepting  my  play,  I  can  readily  satisfy  my 
creditor  that  way,  at  any  rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be 
prepared.  For  God  sake  take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
let  me  have  the  same  measure  at  least  which  you  have  given  as  batl  plays  as 
mine.  I  am  your  friend  and  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith.” 

It  is  a  postcript  of  Macklin's  that  we  have  now  to  quote.  The 
letter  is  dated  August  7th,  1773. 

“  I  hope  you  are,  in  the  midwife  phrase,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  id 
your  condition.  I  hope  you  are  near  your  time.  Apollo  send  you  a  good 
hour^.  I  have  had  a  disagreeable  one  lately — my  son  unexpectedly,  un- 
proAtably,  and  unwelcome,  returned  from  the  East  Indies  in  disgrace,  and 
justly,  for  being  a  bon  vivant,  and  guilty  of  all  the  idle  consequences  of 
that  unmercantile,  and  indeed  as  he  has  managed  ii,  ungentlemanlike  cha¬ 
racter.  I  was  proud  of  his  employment  in  that  honourable  service,  as  it  is 
capable,  by  an  assiduous  and  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  of  furnishing 
great  knowledge  and  dignity  of  mind,  and  of  rewartling  the  man  with 
wealth  and  honour.  1  was  proud  of  the  parts  nature  had  given,  and  of  the 
cultivation  I  bestowed  upon  them.  1  was  confident  of  his  assiduity  and 
success,  and  loved  him  to  a  paternal  pitch  of  zeal — now  judge  of  my  state  of 
mind.  I  was  the  happiest,  I  am  now  the  most  perturbetl  father  in  this 
land.  I  cannot  eat,  and  have  not  slept  this  week.  I  cannot  read,  nor  re¬ 
member  ;  and  though  justice  has  disgraced  him,  still  he  is  mine,  and  I 
think  I  shall  still  be  happy  in  him ;  for  he  has  a  fine  understanding,  and  is 
sick  in  bed  with  self-di^racc  and  penitence,  which  must  reform  or  kill  him, 
which  is  my  only  comfort.  My  chains  are  forged  ready  for  putting  on, 
this  unhappy  incident  has  prevented  my  seeing  you.  I  find  paternal  affec¬ 
tion  and  philosophy  make  a  most  unequal  conflict.  Nature  will  not  be  de¬ 
fied,  she  must  have  her  way  or  make  her  exit.  You  are  a  fathei,  may  you 
be  a  happy  one — I  pity  the  character, — especially  if  the  fool  is  proud  and 
fond. —  ’ 

Many  of  the  letters  of  Garrick,  which  form  the  Gth  class, 
fully  justify  the  censure  we  have  already  awarded.  They  ought 
not  to  have  been  published,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
save  the  matter  of  bulk,  useless.  Others  are  highly  illustrative  of 
the  writer’s  character,  and  on  that  very  ground,— we  fear  this 

*  Site  Sloop*  to  Conquer — the  immediate  and  continued  success  of  which  must  be 
known  to  most  readers. 

f  The  Good  Natured  3ffm— not  so  fortunate,  though  occasionally  a  favourite. 

i  Colmairwas  now  engaged'in  The  Man  of  Htttine**,  **  not  the  most  thriving  of 
his  literary  children,”  says  his  son. 
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may  be  thought  harsh-^are  liable  to  the  former  objection.  But 
as  they  are  nevertheless  smart  and  sparkling,  they  will  certainly 
be  tolerated — and,  after  all,  the  chief  foible  indicated  by  them, 
vanity,  is  easily  to  be  forgiven  in  one  whose  very  life  and  la¬ 
bour  it  was  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others.  We  shall 
select  as  many  of  them  or  parts  of  them,  as  our  opinion  of  their 
worth  and  a  due  regard  to  space  will  warrant.  Eleven  of  these 
letters  were  written  during  Garrick’s  tour  on  the  Continent, 
which  he  had  undertaken  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  but 
perhaps  as  much  from  a  wisn,  by  the  operation  of  absence,  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  increase  the  attraction  of  bis  |)crformauce,  on  returning 
to  the  stage. 

"  You  can’t  imagine,  my  dear  Colman,  what  honours  I  have  received 
from  all  kind  of  people  licre  (Paris) — the  nobles  and  the  litterati  have  made 
80  much  of  me,  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  opening  my  heart  even  to 
'  you.  Marmontcl  has  wrote  me  the  most  flattering  letter  upon  our  supping 
together,  1  was  in  spirits  and  so  was  the  I'lairon  *,  who  sunpctl  with  us  at 
M.  Neville’s.  She  got  up  to  set  me  a-going,  and  spoke  something  in  Racine’s 
Athalie  most  chatmingly — upon  which  1  gave  them  the  Dagger  Scene  iu 
Macbeth,  the  Curse  in  Lear,  and  the  falling  asleep  iu  Sir  John  Brute,  tlie 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  I  am  now  stared  at  at  the  Playhouse,  and 
talked  of  by  Gentle  and  Simple  as  the  most  wonderful  wondt  r  of  wonders. 
The  flrst  ^son  1  And  going  to  England  shall  bring  you  Manuontel’s  let¬ 
ter.  D’Alembert  was  one  of  the  coin)»ny,  and  tdiq^  my  praise  to  all  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopanlie. — Many  thanks  to  you  for  tlie  trouble  you 
take  about  the  Invasion,  (a  harlequinade,)  cut  as  you  please— I  leave  it  to 
you.  As  for  Midsummer  Nif^hts  (altere«i  from  Shakespeare,)  I  Utink  my 
presence  will  be  necessary  to  get  it  up  as  it  ought — however,  if  you  want 
It,  do  for  the  best— and  I’ll  ensure  its  success.” 

The  next  extract  is  in  a  difterent  state  of  feeling. 

Naples,  Dec.  ’iUh,  1763. 

"  The  situation  and  climate  of  this  plare  are  most  extraordinary,  and  the 
people  are  still  more  so.  They  are  a  new  race  of  beings,  and  1  have  the 
Aighest  entertainment  in  going  amongst  them,  and  observing  their  charac¬ 
ters,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  was  last  night  at  their  great  theatre, 
which  is  a  most  magnifletmt  one  indeed.  I  was  really  astonished  at  flrst 
coming  into  it — ^it  was  quite  full,  and  well  lighted  up—but  it  is  too  great, 
and  tbe  singers  were  scarcely  heard.  The  famous  Gabrielli  pleaatd  me 
much ;  she  has  a  good  person,  is  the  best  actress  1  ever  saw  on  an  Opera 
stage  ;  and  has  the  most  agreeable  voice  I  ever  heard  ;  she  sings  more  to 
the  ear,  than  to  the  heart. 

I  cannot  quit  you  till  1  say  something  of  Rome.  I  hardly  slept  the  n^ht 
before  1  arrived  there,  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  it— my  heart  beat  high, 
my  imagination  expandiHl  itself,  my  eyes  flashed  again,  as  1  drew  near  the 
Porta  del  Popolo;  but  the  moment  1  entered  it,  1  fell  at  once  from  my  airy 
vision  of  Utoiiean  ideas,  into  a  very  dirty,  ill-looking  tVace,  (as  they  call  it) 
with  three  crooked  streets  in  front,  tcnninateil,  indml,  at  this  end,  with  two 
tolerable  churches.  M’hat  a  disappointment !  My  spirits  sunk,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  1  was  dragged  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Pantheon.— But 
my  God,  what  was  my  pleasure  and  surprize !  1  never  felt  so  much  in  my 
life,  as  when  1  enteied  that  glorious  structure.  I  gap’d,  but  could  not 


*  One  of  tbe  most  distinguished  actrcsscs  on  the  F reneb  stage. 
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speak  for  fife  minutes.  It  u  so  very  noble,  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  luoilern  fripperv,  or  Poperv  (for  it  is  a  church  vou  know)  to  extinguish 
its  grandeur  and  elegance.  Here  I  began  to  think  myself  in  Old  Rome, 
and  when  1  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre — Omnit  Cataareo  cedat  labor 
Aiupbitltealro—l  now  felt  my  own  littleness,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
Ktniians  were  as  much  superior  to  the  modems  in  every  thing,  as  Vespasian’s 
Amphithiatre  was  to  Broughton’s  (the  pugilist.)  It  is  iini>ossible,  ray  dear 
C'obnsn,  to  liave  any  idea  of  these  things  tirom  any  prints  that  have  been 
made  of  ’Em.  All  modem  performances  look  better  upon  pajter,  but  these 
ruins  are  not  to  be  conceived,  but  by  the  teiuible  and  true  AiHiuch  of  your  own 
Eyes,  'rhough  1  am  pleased,  much  pleased,  with  Naples,  1  have  such  a  thirst 
to  return  to  Rome,  as  cannot  ]>ossibly  be  sbk’d,  till  1  have  drank  up  lialf 
the  Tiber,  which,  in  its  pn-seut  state,  is  but  a  scurvy  draught  neither.  It 
is  very  strange  that  so  much  good  poety  should  lie  thrown  away  ui>on  such 
a  pitiful  river  ;  it  is  no  more  comjuirable  to  our  Thames,  than  our  modern 

rets  are  to  their  Virgil’s  and  Horace’s.  I  was  so  taken  up  for  the  fortnight 
was  at  Rome,  in  seeing  mins,  statues,  pictures,  and  palaces,  that  I  had 
not  the  least  inclination  to  sec  his  Holiness,  or  his  troop  of  C'ardinals,  though 
they  had  two  or  three  public  days  when  I  was  there. — I  shall  have  their 
blessings  in  the  holy  week.” 

There  is  something  very  poetic  in  an  allusion  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  ihotigli  highly  gifted  individual  formerly  sp)kcn  of. 

“  Where  is  y*'  bold  Churchill  ? — what  a  noble  ruin  !  when  he  is  quite 
undone,  you  sliall  send  him  here  (Rome),  and  he  shall  be  shewu  among  y* 
great  fragments  of  Roman  genius — magnificent  in  ruin  !” 

There  is  a  curious  nnxtiire  of  drollery,  tilling,  good  sense, 
conceit,  and  uifectution,  in  the  next  fiassage  we  shall  take. 

“  You  say  that  you  want  to  talk  with  me,  and  have  many,  many  things, 
to  say  to  me. — I  do  assure  you,  that  I  never  close  my  eyes  without  believ¬ 
ing  that  1  am  emptying  all  my  store  of  friendly  prattle  into  your  ears,  and 
receiving  yours  into  mine.  Had  1  been  happy  enough  to  have  caught  you 
here,  iny  dear  friend !  1  should  not  have  wanted  James’s  Powder,  L  exercise 
du  L'hcval,  and  bcaucuup  de  dissipation ;  as  all  the  French  Doctors  have 
prescribwl,  and  1  have  had  three  of  ’Em — which  with  three  (Jerman  ones, 
and  two  of  my  own  country,  make  the  number  eight.  Eight  physicians,  my 
good  friend,  and  still  alive !  and  very  likely  to  continue  so— so  set  your 
honest  heart  at  rest ;  and  perhaps  those,  of  my  other  friends,  who  care 
about  me,  may  not  be  wholly  insensible  at  the  intelligence. 

“  I  am  a  little  worse  for  wear,  and  was  so  altered  a  fortnight  ago,  that  I 
was  not  known  till  1  siHike ;  but  now,  my  cheeks  are  swelling,  my  belly 
rounding,  and  1  can  pass  for  a  tolerable  Frenchman ;  but  my  nerves.  Sir, 
my  nerves.  They  are  agiteted  at  times ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
death  had  very  near  crackt  them — they  kept  his  ’.death  from  me  by  tlte 
management  of  the  best  of  women  and  wives,  till  I  was  better  able  to  strug- 

51e  with  such  a  heart-breaking  loss.  He  loved  me  to  tli^.-  greatest  confi- 
icnce,  and  1  deserved  it  by  my  gratitude,  though  not  by  my  merits,  i 
must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  it  shakes  me  from  head  to  foot.  1  can’t 
forget  him — and  the  blow  was  as  dreadful  to  me  in  iny  weak  condition  as 
it  was  unexpected.  1  heard  nothiug  of  Hubert  and  Hogarth  before  your 
letter  told  me  of  their  deaths.  1  was  much  atiiH;ted  with  your  news,  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  my  acquaintance  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  melancholy  re- 
fiertion.  Churchill,,'!  hear,  is  at  the  mint  of  death  at  Boulogn.  This  may 
be  report  only — he  is  certainly  very  ill  *.  AVhat  a  lust  of  publishing  Jiaa 
posiwased  him  for  some  time  [last.  ’I'he  greatest  genius,  no  more  than  the 

*  He  died  dwre,  at  the  age  of  thirty .fShr.' 
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greatest  beauty,  can  withstand  such  continued  prostitution.  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry  for  him.  Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had  commanded  the 
nation. - 

“  You  wish  me  in  Southampton  Street — and  so  do  I  wish  myself  there ; 
but  not  for  acting  mr  managing,  but  to  see  you,  my  dear  Colman,  and  other 
friends.  I  have  at  present  lost  all  taste  for  the  stage — it  was  once  my 
greatest  passion,  and  I  laboured  for  many  years  like  a  true  lover — ^but  I 
am  grown  cold — should  my  desires  return,  I  am  the  town’s  humble  servant 
again — though  she  is  a  great  coquette,  and  1  want  youth,  vigorous  youth, 
to  bear  up  against  her  occasional  capriciousness." 

That  Garrick  acted  like  a  true  lover,  with  respect  to  the  town, 
•we  shall  not  say  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  in  defiance  of  his  affected 
coldness,  he  still  continued  an  ardent  one.  This  is  manifest  by 
what  he  proposes  in  a  subsequent  letter, — namely,  an  artifice,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Paris,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  his  merits.  Colman  did  so  far  go  into  the 
device  as  to  have  a  puff  inserted  accordingly ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  it  so  strong,  or  so  direct,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  its 
being  suspected  to  have  come  from  Garrick  himself, — the  appre- 
liension  of  which  is  justly  and  very  sensitively  stated  in  one  of 
the  succeeding  letters.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  mention  this  piece 
of  trickery. — In  the  last  quotation  we  shall  make,  we  have  an¬ 
other  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  would-be-humble-mindcdncss 
of  this  truly  vain  little  creature. 

**  AVliat  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend,  by  my  being  obliged  to  appear  if 
I  manage  ?  Upon  looking  over  the  letter,  I  find  your  words  are  expected  to 
appear, — I  must  entreat  you  to  be  very  sincere  with  me.  Do  the  town  in 
general  really  wish  to  see  me  on  the  stage  ?  or  are  they  (which  I  rather 
tnink  the  truth)  as  cool  about  it  as  their  humble  servant  r  1  have  no  maw 
for  it,  at  all,  and  yet  something  must  be  done  to  restore  our  credit ;  that  1 
may  be  able  to  play,  and  as  well  as  ever,  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  I  am 
able  to  do  as  I  nave  done,  wear  and  tear,  I  neither  must,  or  can,  or  will. 
The  physicians  here.  Dr.  Gem  among  the  rest,  advise  me  to  a  man  against 
appearing  again.  1  had  a  little  nervous  attack  last  week,  and  the  doctor 
croakt  more  hoarse  than  usual  against  my  thinking  to  do  as  formerly.  Tran¬ 
quillity  and  retirement  from  business  (he  says)  are  the  only  means  to  make 
me  Myself  again.” 

Not  one  of  the  remaining  letters,  which  amount  to  about  two 
dozen,  some  of  them  occupying  only  three  or  four  lines  of  print, 
have  the  slightest  attraction  for  us,  though  written  in  a  lively 
enough  way,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  amusing.  This  may  be  want  or  barbarity 
of  taste  on  our  part,— but  we  cannot  help  it ;  and  we  confess  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  fonning  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mind  of 
that  man,  to  whom  such  trivialities  are  so  important  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  to  the  editor.  About  one  point,  however,  we  find  it 
easjr  to  come  to  a  decision, — a  quarto  volume  of  good  paper  and 
print  never  lay  so  many  hours  before  us  as  this  has  done,  from 
which  we  collected  so  few  ideas  that  we  have  any  anxiety  to 
remember. 
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AVe  have  received  Mr.  Jackson's  Letter,  and  consider  our¬ 
selves  indebted  to  him  for  his  observations,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Mr.  Jackson  possesses  such  extensive  and  minute 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  connected  with  Africa,  that  on  this 
subject  he  never  fails  to  be  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
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tVorks  in  the  Pre»Sy  or  Preparing  for  Publication. 

A  Digest  of  the  l.aw  of  Scotland,  by  Edward  Lothian,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  this 
publication  the  state  of  the  law  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  accompanied 
with  references  to  ail  the  authorities.  Thus,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  work,  which  may  be  useful  as  well  to 
the  public  as  to  the  profession. 

Tile  Rev.  R.  Maturin,  author  of  Bertram,  has  in  the  press  a  Poem  entitled  the 
Universe. 

A  Novel  called  Schemeing,  wiU  shortly  appear  from  the  pea  of  a  person  of  High 
Fashion. 

The  New  Satirical  Novel,  Eldinburgfa,  by  the  Author  of  London,  or  a  Mouth  at 
Stevens,  will  appear  shortly. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Hermit  in  London  u  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks,  late  of  Norwich.  By  his  Daughter,  late  of 
Norwich. 

Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America,  1817,  18, 
and  19.  By  W.  Tell  Harris. 

A  Scriptural  View  of  True  and  False  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Scraggs. 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Queens  of  all  Ages,  alphatetically  arranged.  By  Mary 
Hays. 

Desultory  Thoughts  in  Inrdon,  with  other  Poems,  in  1  voL  l2mo.  By  Charles* 
1  Joyd,  Author  of  Niigs  Canorw,  and  Translator  of  Allien. 

TTie  Works  of  Sir  Richard  Hlackmore,  now  first  collected,  with  his  life  and  Notes. 
By  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  10  voL  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Swan.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
pf  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hospital,  An  Account  of  a  New 
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Method  of  Making  Dried  Anatomical  Preparatkma ;  exhibiting  the  varioot  atroctom 
of  Animal  Bodice,  ao  as  to  preaent  the  same  appeaimncea  aa  a  freah  aubjcct  when 
firat  diaeected  ;  and  by  preventing  every  offenaive  aniall,  and  the  uanal  deatiuctive  effiteta 
of  heat,  damp,  and  inaecti,  affording  the  opportunity  of  keeping  them  unaltered  for 
any  number  of  yeart :  and  aa  putrefaction  can  be  atopped  by  the  aame  proccaa,  cn<  i 
abling  the  anatomiat  to  diasect  a  putrid  body,  in  any  place,  and  at  any  seaaon  of  the  ! 
year,  without  the  leaat  ineonvettience.  Second  edition,  conaiderably  enlarged. 

Miaa  Sandbam,  author  of  the  School.fcUowa,  Twin-Siatera,  &c.  will  abortly  publiah 
a  very  interesting  little  work,  under  the  title  of  tha  Boy’a  Sclwol,  or  traita  of  character 
in  early  life. 

M.  Cherpillaud,  profeaaor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sendhurat,  haa  in  the  preaa  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  hia  Book  of  Ver> 
aiona,  or  Guide  to  the  Tranalationa  and  Construction  of  die  French  Language.  Alan 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Key  corresponding  with  the  above  will  be  ready  at 
the  same  time. 

Recollections  of  a  Classical  Tour,  made  during  the  years  of  1818  and  1819  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  P.  E.  Lawrent,  £sq.  Printed  in  hand* 
some  4to.  illustrations,  with  beautiful  engravings  of  the  different  coatumes  of  each 
country. 

Domestic  Religion,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Precepts  respecting  the  Dudes 
of  Domestic  Life,  by  William  Innea. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  circulated  of  a  new  periodical  religious  Magazine,  eondiacU 
ed  by  members  of  the  United  Seceaaion  Church  of  Scotland,  entitled  the  Christian 
Recorder  and  British  and  Foreign  Religious  Intelligencer.  The  first  number  will 
appear  in  January. 

In  4to.  price  21. 2s.  boards,  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  a  New  Continent  call*  i 

cd  New  Swth  Shetland,  with  a  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha*  | 

bitants,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  C^t. 

J.  Rogers. 

The  Private  and  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrews*  i 

bury,  principal  Minister  to  King  William,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  reign.  By  1 

the  Rn.  Archdeacon  Coxe.  i 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  their  Treatment  t  to  whidr  are  pro-  1 
fixed,  a  diort  Anatomical  Description,  and  a  Sketch  of  tha  Physiology  of  that  Organ.  i 
By  Benjamin  Travers,  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  to  St.  Thonus’  IlospitaL  ] 

Mr.  H.  Hurwitz  will  speedily  publish  a  Defence  til  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  occa-  ij 
sioned  ^the  recent  strictures  and  innovations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy.  j 

The  'Dieological  WoHcs  of  Dr.  James  Arminius,  now  first  translated  into  English  j 
from  the  Latin  original,  with  an  account  of  hia  life  by  Brandt,  will  soon  appear  in 
three  octavo  volumes. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sketches  from  St  George's  Fiel^  is  in  a  forward  state  for  p«b- 
lication. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  u  printing  aconsiderably  improved  edition  of  his  Sketch  of  the 
different  denominations  of  Religious  Sects. 
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